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ace 


Tills volume is primarily a textbwk for edu. 
canon courses for prospective teckers. It is 
designed as an introduction to American edu- 
caiion, which includes kindergartens, schools, 
eoJJeges, unUersHics, adult education, and all 
other forms of education supported in whole or 
in part the public with time or money or 
holh. Thus, private and parochial schools and 
colleges, also called “independent institutions,” 
are included with the public schools as part of 
the American education system. 

Tlie book may also serve as a handy refer- 
ence for teachers, principals, supervisors, su- 
perintendents, business managers, and other 
educational personnel. It is a direct aid in 
orienting members of hoards of education, 
workers in parent-teacher organizations, and 
iaymen in general to the scope of American 
education, its numerous problems, and its in- 
finite possibilties. Graduate students will find 
it useful in providing an over-all view of Ameri- 
can education as will students and teachers 
from other lands. For these reasons, it should 
be available for reference in high school, col- 
lege, and public libraries. 

As indicated, the primary function of the 
book is to serve as a basic text in undergraduate 
courses in education. The chapters are organ- 
ized on the basis of the five major aspects of 
American efJucatioa: (1) organization and ad- 
ministration, (2) areas of education, f3) 
personnel in education, f4) provisions for edu- 
cational materials and environment, and (5) 
interpretation of education. 

In this flexibly organized book the student 
may start with any of the five areas. If organ- 
ization and administration is selected, the 
reader may wish to begin with the broad view 
of American pubJic education provided m 
Chapter 1, National Program of Education. Or 
on the bnsM of IlM own experience in n local 
school sysKOT, he may wnjit to progress from 
ihe smaller to the la'ge' googtaphical areas; 
lownship, to-™, emmty, stale, and nalion. In 
that case, Ctapta-d, Local School Districts, is 

used for Ihe initial approsoh. 

The future teacher may then study the in- 



J structure and program of American 
ation at all levels, despite the fact that he 
ably will leach in a specific area, such as 
-econdary school. Lifelong learning starts 
birth, advances through the pre-eiemen- 
slagcs of home, nurser)' school, and kinder- 
;n, and continues through elementary, 
ndar)’, and higher education. The capstone 
dull education makes real the cherished 
of continual learning for modern Ameri- 
i in 3 global, atomic, supersonic age. 
eopic are very important in education; so 
next group of chapters deals with the per- 
ticl invoKcd in American education. The 
1 chapter in this section concerns pupils, 
ing to the reader’s gro>^ing knowledge of 
typical and atypical learners. He sees then 
evolution of teaching, analyzes some 
hlems of the classroom teacher, and catches 
challenge of a career in the teaching pro* 
sion. He also discovers in Chapter 12 the 
ersily of educational work as he learns about 
tool personnel other than classroom teachers, 
:h as principals, superintendents, deans, 
wxd nurses, business managers, clerks, and 
s driscr*. 


Materiab, buildings, and finance are needed 
if the personnel is to function effectively ; hence 
the next section is devoted to provisions for 
educational materials and environment. The 
broad ctttikvjlustt of today is accented and re- 
enforced by the cocurricular activities. While 
the success of both curricular and cocurricular 
acthities is conditioned in part hy educational 
supplies and equipment, such as school sites and 
buildings, these facilities are provided through 
educational leadership and financial support, 
discussed in the concluding chapter of this sec- 
tion. 

The final portion of the book, which may 
be used as an initial problem approach or col- 
laterally with each of the preceding sixteen 
chapters, deals ^v^th an interpretation of educa- 
tion. The concluding chapter, which also con- 
stitutes a brief review of the entire volume, 
gives the student the opportunity to analyze 
many educational issues, to evaluate the trends, 
and to synthesize his information and thinking 
into clearer concepu and a functioning phil- 
osophy of American educatioru 

Chris A. De Young 



tenial structure and program of American 
education at all levels, despite the fact that he 
probably ^vill leach in a specific area, such as 
the secondary school. I-ifelong learning starts 
with birth, advances through the pre-elemen- 
tary stages of home, nursery school, and kinder- 
garten, and continued through elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. The capstone 
of adult education makes real the cherished 
goal of continual learning for modem Ameri- 
cans in a global, atomic, supersonic age. 

People are \ery important in education; so 
the next group of chapters deals with the per- 
sonnel in\ohed in American education. The 
first chapter in this section concerns pupils, 
adding to the reader’s growing knowledge of 
the typical and atypical learners. He sees then 
the evolution of teaching, analyzes some 
problems of the classroom teacher, and catches 
the challenge of a career in the teaching pro- 
fession. He also discovers In Chapter 12 the 
dhersity of educational work as he learns about 
school personnel other than classroom teachers, 
such as principals, superintendents, deans, 
school nurses, business managers, clerks, and 
bus drivers. 


Materials, buildings, and finance are needed 
if the personnel is to function effectively ; hence 
the next section is devoted to provisions for 
educational materials and environment. The 
broad curriculum of today is accented and re- 
enforced by the cocurricujar activities. While 
the success of both curricular and cocurricular 
activities is conditioned in part by educational 
supplies and equipment, such as school sites and 
buildings, these facilities are provided through 
educational leadership and financial support, 
discussed in the concluding chapter of this sec- 
tion. 

The final portion of the book, which may 
he used as an initial problem approach or col- 
laterally wlh each of the preceding sixteen 
chapters, deals with an interpretation of educa- 
tion. The concluding chapter, which also con- 
stitutes a brief review of the entire volume, 
gives the student the opportunity to analyze 
many educational issues, to evaluate the trends, 
and to synthesize his information and thinking 
into clearer concepts and a fnnntinnvng phil- 
osophy of American education- 
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Editor’s 


introduction 


National programs of education are so big m 
scope and so small in detail, so simple in pur- 
pose and so complex in procedure, so far from 
a single observer and so close to all observers 
that they are hard to evaluate by precise 
methods. Perhaps the conscious and systematic 
changing of a people’s ways is a process so 
fraught with possibilities of tragic consequence 
duit men shrink from the task of judging its 
worth. Certainly students of comparative edu- 
cation have not jet adopted a workable sysM 
of appraising culture changes in simple term 

“ffc new needs, wants, problems, and goal. 

-‘S.'r.si.SSi-; 

The fact that even educators s ^ United 
IfLationalsystemo,^^^^^ 

Hardhtrs'ce .be eountry’.tota. pattern 
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laymen in this regar ^ inadequate 

national pride exclaim over the de- 
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promptly to reach a h ch^. ndcqoa'e 

but one who begins ® die melhod-s 

Leans of l«oki"S f;Xge„cie. of 
can oni/ 



technical fault in any profession is to use a 
method or device without knovring why it 's 
used. It is an especially grievous and dangerous 
fault in that profession which calls for all the 
studied craft and inspired artistry, all the pre- 
cise knowledge and controlled action, all the 
shrewd planning and glowing faith which a 
nation can devote to an activity that holds and 
foreshadows all its future. 

The prospecti\e teacher needs early to ac- 
quire this broad view; the experienced teacher 
must cultivate it both early and late. The pres- 
ent book is designed for both these teachers. In 
its first, second, and third editions it has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of its arrangement and 
approach. Its wide acceptance by the profession 
indicates its effectheness in helping teachers 
and students of education to appraise their 
country’s educational efforts on a high level. 

This book was first published at the begin- 
ning of a new era in world education. It was an 
era in which the prestige and influence of the 
^Vmerican school system were to be rapidly and 
colorfully extended. 

In its earlier editions, this book pla)ed an 
important role in that extension of knowledge 
concerning American education. It was used 
from 1942 onward in uniiersities and colleges 


to help prepare a new generation of American 
schoolteachers, young men and women whose 
destiny it was to live in a world very different 
in educational challenges and problems from 
the world of 1932, 1922, or 1912. It was em- 
ployed on a large scale by the armed forces. It 
has served its country in occupied areas over' 
seas. U has traveled as ambassador of American 
education to many lands. 

Few authors of educational works have been 
so precisely and preeminently qualified for 
their tasks as has Dean De Young for the orig- 
inal writing and successive revisions of this 
book. He began the preparation of the volume 
with wide experience in and comprehensive 
knowledge of schools and teaching in the 
United States. He has used this experience and 
scholarship for many years in the education of 
American teachers. He has had a most dUtvn* 
guished record as consultant to national sys- 
tems of education in Europe and Asia. His 
background fits him uniquely for presenting 
the total picture of American education both 
to Americans and to that growing number of 
persons in other countries who want to know 
about American education. 


Harold Benjamin 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Organization 
and administration 
oj public education 


American ciiucation is presenled here in five major sections, the first 
of which is Organizalion and Administration. The first and highest 
unit in the hierarchy of organizations is the national, which is vitally 
related to the slate, county, and local educational systems (see opposite 
page). 

Although the Constitution does not menlion education or schools, 
the federal governineni has a direct and indirect interest in public edu* 
cation. The chief educational agency of the United States is the Office 
of Education, iWih its Commissioner of Education, in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a Cabinet post created in 1953, The 
U.S. Office of Education has expanded its staff greatly to meet new 
needs and demands. Many national activities are connected with those 
of other countries, especially in the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization fChapter 1). 

The adoption of the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United Stales made education primarily a stale function. Although the 
slate may delegate some of its authority to the local or intermediate 
districts, the stale commissioner of education serves as the chief cen- 
tralizing agent for public education within the state ( Chapter 2) . 

The postwar period has witnessed a marked trend toward larger 
school units. Some school unite are as large as a township or county. 
These may be inlerniediate unite between the state and local districts 
(Chapters). 

American public education has its local application in the public 
school district, which is usually administered by an elected board of 
education and an appointed superintendent of schools. The local schwl 
district is a slrdcing example of grass-roots democracy. School admin- 
istration in a dynamic democracy calls for a high order of educational 
statesmanship. Organization and administration should be the sen ante 
and not the masCera of edaealhn (Chapter 4) . 
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chapter i 

National program 
of education 


Orientotion 

In the United Stales, education has been re- 
garded as fundamental to the preservation of 
our democracy and a preeminent force in our 
search for the good life, Jefferson believed that 
“if the condition of man is to be progressively 
ameliorated . . . education is the chief instru- 
ment for affecting it,’* The story of the advance 
of American civilization is, in large measure, 
the story of American education. 

Although the Gjnstitution of the United 
States makes no reference to education, the 
justification for federal support of education 
is found in the “general nelfare” clause of the 
Constitution, From the very beginning of our 
history as a nation, starting with the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1785, the federal government has 
encouraged and extended education through 
grants of land and money. Educational pro- 
grams are conducted by the federal govern- 
ment in special jurisdictions, such as in the 
District of Columbia, the armed forces, and 
many dependencies. The federal government 
is supporting an increasing number of inter- 
national activities in education. The U.S. Of- 
fice of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is the centralizing 
agency for much of the federal government's 
activity in education. 

A national system of education is slowly 
emerging. Many proposals have been advanced 
for its improvemenL 


OrUntatioa 
Foundations 
Deithpmenl of federal activities 
in education 
U.S. Office of Education 
Other federal ecthities in education 
An eiohing national system 
Summary 


Foundations 

The development of education in America is 
one of the most interesting chronicles in Amer- 
ican history. Our system of free, universal 
schools is one of the most unique and signifi- 
cant characteristics of our society. It is unique 
because free public education for all U a bold 
and visionary ideal without precedent in the 
history of mankind. It is significant because 
the story of our national strength and pros- 
perity is, in Urge measure, the story of our 
schools- Truly the development of our educa- 
tional s)stcm is one of the noblest and most 



distinguishing expressions of American civili- 
nation. 

Americans have always had great faith in 
the power of education. Alexis de TocqueviUe, 
the brilliant French scholar who visited the 
young Republic shortly after its founding, ob- 
served that “the universal and sincere faith that 
they profess here in the efBcaciousness of edu- 
cation seems to me to he one of the most re- 
markable features of America.” How tvell has 
this faith been justified? 

Education, and Democracy. The founders of 
our Republic regarded education as the key to 
liberty. They looked upon the spread of knowl- 
edge as the fundamental safeguard of ibe free- 
dom, equality, and s^i-government which had 
been won through the struggle for independ- 
ence. Jefferson vfaTned that “if a nation ex- 
pects to be free and ignorant, it expects that 
which never was and never will be.” Universal 
suffrage cannot endure without universal edu- 
cation. Ignorant men will not long remain free. 

By providing free public education for alt 
young Americans, the door to literacy, inquiry, 
and understanding has been opened to vir- 
tually all of our people. 

The public schools, through their great con- 
tribution to public knowledge and understand- 
ing, have strengthened and perpetuated (he 
ideals of American democracy. Our schools 
have helped our people to make democracy 
work. We have carved a nation across a con- 
tinent. We have established Justice and domes- 
tic tranquility and have secured the blessings 
of liberty. We have held our nation together 
through all manner of crises, including a civil 
war. We have met successfully the challenge 
of domestic and foreign tyrants. In lime of 
war, our cilixen-soldicrs have outfought the 
finest professional armies. These achievements 
could he accomplished only by a people hcH- 
schooled in self-government, Io)al to tiicit 
ideals, and dedicated to the responsibilities ol 
citirenship. 

Vut the battle for freedom must be non 
anew with generation. The {sheproaufrs 


of communism and the threat of the cold war 
press new and unprecedenied demands upon 
American democracy. Our people arc con- 
fronted constantly with compelling domestic 
and international issues that summon dcp 
understanding and uide knowledge. Tlie need 
for more leaders of high quality in nearly all 
areas of human endeav or w as nev er more acute. 
These and other circum.-lancca place a heavy 
burden upon our scIiooN. Schools must be 
slrenglbencd so that educaiw/t can cvntiauc 
to contribute to our search for a more {icrfect 
union. 

Education and Sociel). America j»as settled by 
the greatest migration in the history of man- 
kind — a migration of poor and oppresj-cJ 
people, discontented with the Ijranny and in- 
equality of opjmrtunity abroad. Immigrants 
came to our shores with vastly different lan- 
guages, religions, cultures, political faith*, ra- 
cial and national backgrounds, social and cro- 
nomic status. To the public school fell the task 
of making 30 million new /kmcrican ciliacni. 

No other nation ever as4lmiiat<'d such a 
heterogeneous population os rapidly and as 
compiciclj’. Tljcse people came to America in 
search of a classless society where there wwwlJ 
be equal opportunity Tliroughout our hblory 
visitors from other lands have J«tn struck by 
the general niuality of conditions achionl hy 
our people. In school eJa-Mnwm* and jJa»- 
grounds of Arncrlca, children ot varied I-atk- 
grounds have learnnJ and Jived ri{uaJ(lv. IV- 
spite the great diversity of our jiriqifr, weluvr 
built a strong national unitv — “one nation, un- 
der Cod. indivi»ihlr. with hl^itr and juxke 
foralL” 

Free public education has unh«Ard tiicd-'-^r 
of op|*«rtunity for million*. Crrat 
^talesmen, alblrtrs, atihl*. traclu-ns 
men, pJivsicians lawv tt *, and od*cf * hs* e ri*en 
in America despite divrr.Ity of race. rW fuA 
jMliunal origin, ».<ul or erofK-mw o ' 
family. In r-'J ‘-thef .* J 

aibic for jievjJe of origin to »»•* 

and VO faU. fn no otUf country Li » e t-e “ »• 
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Education is regarded as 
the means for the preservation 

of democracy . . . 
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mon people achieved such a large measure of 
political power, social status, and economic 
prosperity. The success of America is the story 
of faith in the common man. 

But the ultimate in social progress has not 
yet been achieved. Members of racial and reli- 
gious minority groups are sometimes discrimi- 
nated against in schooling, emplojinent, and 
even in voting. Insidious forces still seek to 
marshal American against American and to 
fan bigotry and prejudice. 

Education and Economic Well-being. The 
march of American invention and production 
has been the envy of the world. According to a 
recent study of our economy, with only one- 
seventeenth of the world’s population, the 
United States produces nearly half of the 
uorld s goods and consumes nearly a third of 
the world’s goods and services. The real in- 
come of 170 million Americans exceeds the 
real income of the 600 million people in Eu- 
rope and Russia and far surpasses the total in- 
come of more than one billion inhabitants of 
Asia. The average American worker has com- 
pleted almost twelve jears of schooling — ao 
average higher than that attained in any other 
nation — and is the most productive worker in 
the world. Widespread vocational education 
has contributed substantially to this record. 
Engineering and technical schools have pro- 
vided thousands of persons with the technical 
knowledge needed to lead in the advance of 
discovery and invention. Agricultural colleges 
have helped develop a farming industry that 
feeds not only our people but also millions of 
people around the world. Although many other 
factors have contributed to our miracle of 
p^uction, universal public education has 
been a preeminent force. Chester Barnard, 
former president of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, observed that “the basic 
process b) which the productive capacity of so- 
ciety is maintained or increased is by educa- 
tion.** 

Nevertheless, our economic position is not 
without blemish. Although America finds the 
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mon people achieved such a large measure of 
poUtical power, social status, and economic 
prosperity. The success of America is the story 
of faith in the common man. 

But the ultimate in social progress has not 
yet been achieved. Members of racial and reli- 
gious minority groups are sometimes discrimi- 
nated against in schooling, employment, and 
even in voting. Insidious forces still seek to 
marshal American against American and to 
fan bigotry and prejudice. 

Education and Economic JFe/l-being. The 
march of American invention and production 
has been the envy of the world. According to a 
recent study of our economy, with only one- 
sevenleenlh of the world’s population, the 
United States produces nearly half of the 
world’s goods and consumes nearly a third of 
the world’s goods and services. The real in- 
come of 170 million Americans exceeds the 
real Income of the 600 million people in Eu- 
rope and Russia and far surpasses the total in- 
come of more than one billion inhabitants of 
Asia. The average American worker has com- 
pleted almost twelve years of schooling — an 
average higher than that attained in any other 
nation — and is the most productive worker in 
the world. Widespread vocational education 
has contributed substantially to this record. 
Engineering and technical schools have pro- 
vided thousands of persons with the technical 
knoTvledge needed to lead in the advance of 
discovery and invention. Agricultural colleges 
have helped develop a farming industry that 
feeds not only our people but also millions of 
people around the world. Although many other 
factors have contributed lo our miracle of 
production, universal public education has 
been a preeminent force. Chester Barnard, 
former president of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, observed that “the basic 
process by which the productive capacity of so- 
ciety is maintained or increased is by educa- 
lion.” 

Nevertheless, our economic position is not 
williout MiiinUh. Although America fimls the 
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the improvement of society 

Eighth graders from Bass High School 
survey slum housing conditions 
in their citizenship course, 

'‘Budding Atlanta's future." 


dividual as zealously as the United States. No 
other educational system makes as di/igent an 
effort to adapt learning experiences to the 
needs, interests, and capacities of the individ- 
ual learner. 

However, much progress remains to be 
made. American schools still fail to provide 
^““‘ional opportunity rich and extensive 
means for much of its material needs, financial enough to enable each individual to reach his 

support for certain non/watenaJ needs, notably maximum level of self-realization. Precious 

education, public hcaitb, and social services, lalenfs of many of our people remain undis- 
often lags dangerously. Labor and manage* *^vered and undeveloped, resulting in valuable 
menl relations arc often cliaractcrized by dis* loss of manpower, 

trust and cleavage. If the intellectual level of 

advertising in America is any criterion, there Education and Morality. Both American de- 
ls reason to believe that the American is not mocracy and American education are con- 
alwoys a wise consumer. Many products, such cerned with moral and spiritual values. These 

os automobiles, are designed deliberately for values include respect for law and govern- 

early obsolescence rather than for long, ef- menl, acceptance of the dignity and worth of 
ficient use. The tremendous variety of jobs in individual, devotion to honesty and in- 

the world of work poses for youth an enormous tegrity, dedication to truth and rational in- 

problem of career selection for which our voca- quiry, acknowledgment of the universal broth- 

tiaaal guidance t&cilUies are hardly aderpaate. erhood oi mashind, and recoguitioa of ike ia- 

Tliese and other problems will continue to chal- portance of human life. Our schools have con- 

lenge the best of our economic and educational tributed much to the ethical foundation of our 
resources. government and society, have stimulated the 

spiritual growth of our people, and have en. 
Eiucauon and Individual ExcelUnct. Ameri- riduni iuman relationships among our people. 



can democracy has always cherished the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual. Respect for 
the individual has been proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence and in our Cem- 
stilution. This doctrine has been invoked to 
resist special privilege and to sustain social, 
economic, political, and civil rights of our 
people. Both our democracy and our educa- 
tional system are committed to the ftiD de- 
velopment of the individual citizen. Perhaps 
no other nation guards the rights of the in- 


Home and church have shared these concerns 
with the school. 

Again, formidable progress remains to be 
made. Invasions of civil and political liberties 
are still all too frequent. Anti-intellectualism is 
unfortunately evident in many aspects of our 
society. Truth and freedom of inquiry are 
frequently violated. Discrimination, especially 
by race and by religion, is still evident among 
many of our people, hloral decisions of un 
precedented magnitude confront us both on 
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T ucson, Arizona, mothers 
show primary -grade children how 
to brush their teeth properly. 
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Farmers tn Douglas County, 
Illinois, learn how to prevent 
wheat-crop damage by insects from 
extension entomologist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





«ded by the states to the central government. 
Congress adopted in 1785 a system of rec 
tangular surveys for its new territory, by which 
the land was divided into townships, 6 miles 
square, to be further subdivided into 36 sec- 
tions, 1 mile square. This ordinance of 1785 
reaffirmed two years later, ended with the sin! 
mficant words, “There shall be reserved the 
lot number sixteen of every township for the 
maintenance of public schools within the said 
township.” Thus the economic foundation was 
laid for a future land and school policy in the 
iNorthuesL 

In the year 1787 the famous Northwest Ordi 
nance stated that the following important prin- 
ciple should he applied to stales to be carved 
from the territory: “Religion, morality, and 
^owMge bemg necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall he forever encour- 
aged. Although It IS customary to consider 
this statement in the Northwest Ordinance as 
a philanthropic gesture on the part of Con 
grass, thebald facts are that mercenaVmoUvL' 
also actuated the proposal, for the ContinenUI 
Congr«s, which needed money 

wanted to sell land. In addition to the twotvlm 

ships given m each stale for university p„r 

'hirt^sL^roftifeiriri^Te;-,:'; 
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Why was education omitted from this fa- 
mous document? Several answers to the ques- 
hon might he proposed. The framers of the 
Consiiiniion were undoubtedly afraid of a cen- 
trahmd control, for they had just fought a war 
rec om from external domination. The 
prevailing view was that of stale rights. Fur- 
ermore, education in those days was the func- 
^ ..^..rch, the home, and private agen- 
mus. The majority of the signers of the Con- 
stitution were themselves products of the old 
arislocrahc doctrine that education was for 
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I lion on taxation, are the closest approach to ai 
I authorization. The Preamble reads : 

. We the people of the United States, in order tc 
: form a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 

sure domestic tranquihty, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 

Certainly the promotion of “the general wel- 
fare” entails the federal obligation to advance 
public education. 

That the central government is not to control 
education is evident from the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which by implication 
definitely left the subject of education to the in- 
dividual states: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the slates, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” The im- 
plied prohibition against the establishment of 
a centralized system has markedly influenced 
the direction and scope of federal participation 
in education. 

EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

From the days of the earliest settlements 
through the modern age of atomic energy and 
supersonic speeds, the people of the United 
Stales have been interested in defense. During 
and after World War II, the preparation for de- 
fense assumed a distinct educational emphasis. 
General Dwight 0. Eisenhower, later President 
of the United States, said upon his inaugura- 
tion as president of Columbia University. 



If this were a land where the military profession 
is a weapon of tyranny or aggression— its mem- 
bers an elite caste dedicated to its own perpetua- 
tion— a lifelong soldier could hardly assume my 
present role. But in our nation the army is the 
seriant of the people, designed and trained ex- 
clusively to protect our way of life. Duty in its 
ranks is an exercise of citizenship. Hence, among 
us, the soldier who becomes an educator or the 
teacher who becomes a soldier enters no foreign 
field but finds himself instead engaged in a new 
phase of his fundamental life purpose — the pro- 
tection and perpetuation of basic human free- 
doms. 

This educational accent has continued under 
the Reorganization Act of 1947, which unified 
the services under a Secretary of Defense, to 
whom the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are all responsible. Some of the 
various educational activities of these three 
departments are tersely mentioned here. 

Army Training. The first educational instilu- 
lion authorized by the federal government was 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York. It was eslablbhed by the 
congressional act signed by President Jeffer- 
son in 1802. Supported entirely by the federal 
government and conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of Defense, this collegiate 
mstitulion provides theoretical and practical 
training for prospective officers in the regular 
army. The entrance lequiiemenls and stand- 
ards are very high. Many graduates have won 
distinction in civil life as engineers. In addition 
to the United Stales Military Academy, two 
groups of army schools have develop^: the 
' general service schools, including the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, the Army In- 
dustrial College, and the Army War College; 
and the special service schools, such as the 
Array Dental School and the School of Aviation 
Medicine. 

The Army’s education program extends from 
the first grade up through the university. Many 
thousands of soldiers have learned to read and 
write and have received the Army’s fourth* an«t 
fifth-grade certificates. Others have earned the 


eighth-grade certificate. On the high school 
level thousands, by passing successfully the 
General Educational Development Tests, have 
acquired a high school diploma or equivalency 
certificate from their home states. In higher 
education, some American universities have 
gone overseas to provide courses for soldiers 
abroad. 

Navy Training, Congress decided in 1845 that 
an institution was needed to accomplish for the 
Navy what West Point was doing for the Army, 
so a naval training school was established at 
Annapolis, Maryland, the site of the first Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention. In 1850 this 
school became known as the United States 
Naval Academy. Under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Navy Personnel, it 3s supported en- 
tirely by federal funds. As at West Point, the 
course is usually four years in length, and the 
graduates are commissioned as ensigns. Post- 
graduate work and special training fields also 
have been added. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (RO* 
TC) program is conducted in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 

Merchant ;l/arznc Academy. The Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Merchant Marine have, from 
their earliest history, been joined by an in- 
separable relationship. The Merchant Marine 
or commercial marine, which consists of the 
vessels carrying on the water-borne trade of 
the nation, sprang up in vvartime when the 
great need for transporting American goods 
all over the world developed a parallel ne^ for 
officers. The ^ferchant Marine Academy, lo- 
cated at Kings Point, Long Island, New York, 
was authorized by Congress to confer a bache- 
lor of science degree beginning with the class 
1950, and in 1956 was made the nation’s 
fifth pennanent service academy. The grad- 
uates are commissioned reserv e ensigns, United 
States Naval Reserve, as well as ensigns in the 
United States Maritime Service. Like the stu- 
dents at the Naval Academy, their campus is 
the seven seas. 
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Air Force Training. In 10;7, for ihc first time 
in the history of liie United Stales, a separate 
department was created for the Air Foree. The 
educational program of the Air Force, formerly 
a part of the Army and Navy, now is inde- 
|>endcnt in a new age of rockcl*fired, jct-pro> 
])cllcd, push'hultou planes and salellilessaiJijjg 
into outer space. Tim Air Uni\ersily provides 
advanced professional worh in constituent 
schools from tlic time of commissioning to re- 
tirement. 

A government-financed Air Force Academy, 
along the lines of the United States Military 
and Naval Academics, opened its doors in 
temporary quarters in 195S, prior to settling at 
Colorado Springs. 

Others. Many other phases of military educa- 
tion, including special Irainina for women and 
technical instruction in guided missiles, satel- 
lites, and baby moons, have evolved under the 
aegis of the federal government. The govern- 
ment furnishes ofTicers to serve at land-grant 


colleges; it cooperates with the ROTC; and it 
trains men for the Marine Reserve Corps and 
for numerous other military and semimilitary 
duties. These have valuable implications for 
civilian programs of today and for the par- 
ticipalion of the federal government in various 
civilian and defense activities of tomorrow. 

FEDERAL CRANTS-^ONVOCATIONAL 

FanA Crants {or Education. With the admis- 
sion of the seventeenth state, Ohio, to the Union 
in 1803, the federal government actually in- 
augurated its epoch-making practice of giving 
the 1 mile square section of each township for 
general educational purposes. With certain ex- 
ceptions and variations, this practice was con- 
tinued with each new stale admitted. With the 
admission of California in 1850, the gift con- 
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sUted of two sections. Three states — Utah, An- 
zona, and Ne'V' Mexico— received four sections. 
The total of these land grants is estimated at 
90,000,000 acres, or almost 150,000 square 
miles. The extent of this area is larger than the 
combined territory of the three adjacent slates 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The funds de- 
rived from the sale and lease of these original 
school lands form the major part of the per- 
manent school funds of se\cral stales. Al- 
though some of the funds were poorly man- 
aged, these gifts of the federal government to 
education have been extremely significant- 
Besides these lands, many other federal land 
grants have been made, both conditional and 
unconditional, including the saline lands, the 
swamplands, and the internal improvement 
grants. There have been donations to semi- 
naries of learning, normal schools, universi- 
ties, and other types of educational institu- 
tions, including especially the land-grant col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts, as es- 
tablished by the first ^for^iU Act and expanded 
by subswjueul enacVmeuls. 

Money Grants for Education. The federal gov- 
ernment has also aided the public schools by 


money grants at different limes. The first o| 
these subventions followed the admission o| 
Ohio, when 5 per cent of the sales of all publid 
lands in the states was turned back to themi 
Some of this money was spent for schools.! 
About half the commonwealths receiving thel 
small fund from the so-called surplus revenue! 
act of 1836 used it for schools. Other money! 
grants, which in part or whole have gone to! 
schools, have included the Direct War Tax| 
Refund of 1891, which was devoted to educa- 
tion in three states; the Forest Reserve Income 
Act of 1908, according to which 25 per cent 
oi the money received from each forest reserve 
goes to the schools or the roads of the county 
containing the reserve; and the Mineral 
Royalty Act of 1920, by which the federal gov- 
ernment returns to each state a proportion of 
the royalties on the production of nonmelallic 
mineral deposits on public lands. One reason 
why California has developed such a superior 
system of junior colleges is that all its pro- 
ceeds from the Mineral Royalty Act go to in- 
slitulions of that special type. A few slates 
have benefited from the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Ail states have received other specialized funds, 
such as help in inventorying school buildings 



and as an important 
instrument in advancing 
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understanding. 

Children at Islamia High School, 
SiaZArof, Pakistan, learn about 
the United States and their neighbors 
in other parts of the xcorld. 
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OH'i JH |jrou*<Jing fOHie constcucthit and op- 
erating iosla ill Mcrally affected areas. 

Among the non i ocatio/ia{ money grants has 
been that (or *<hoot lunches. Tina grant, uhicb 
began in the dc{irc«i<j/i era 0 / the 1930$, uas 
put on a {>ermanc»t in I9i7. The enact- 
ment in 19U 0 / the historic GI Bill of Rights 
uas folloHcJ in 1931 and 1952 by laus for 
disabled and other teterans of recent military 
serticc. These Ians hate provided perliaps llie 
largest cxjiendiiure of federal funds ever made 
for any educational purpose. 


Represeniaiii es of three nations 
sfuJy the globe in a geography course 

•^‘^^tri^'ationslnlernationalSchool, 

Paikuar Village, near New York City. 



Tiiese coJJeges, 69 In number, have been very 
inffuentiai in the ffe/ds of agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and home economics. The original act hag 
been suppJemented by other grants in the sec. 
ond MorrllJ ,4ct, the Nelson Amendment, and 
the BankheadJones Act of 1935. 
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l^nd-grant Colleges and Universities. The 
United States Jias always been very aggressive 
in promoting vocational education through 
both land and money grants. By the first Mor- 
rill Act in 1862, each state received 30,000 
acres for each senator and representative then 
in Congress. All proceeds from the safe of 
these lands were to be invested at 5 per cent 
and the proceeds in each state to be used for 
"the endoument, maintenance, and support of 
at least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 


dgricultural experiment Stations. Further fed- 
eral impetus was gi>en vocational education 
througli die Hatcli Act of 1887, which appro- 
priated 525,000 annually to each state and ter- 
ritory having an agricultural college. The pur- 
pose expressed ia the law was “to promote 
scientlficinvestigation respecting theprincipJes 
and applications of agriculture science." Thus 
the agricultural experiment stations were es- 
tablished. Later acts subsequently increased 
these appropriations. 

federa/ extension Service. Although the United 
Stales government had already established agri- 
cultural colleges and experimental stations, it 
felt that the vocational work was still incora- 
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Northwest Ordinance provided that "schools and 
the means of education shall be forever en* 
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plete because the results ^vere not reaching 
the consumers — the farmers and the house- 
wives. So Congress passed in 1914 what is 
known as the Smith-Lever or Agricultural Ex- 
tension Act. The proceeds from this annual 
grant are used for conferences, meetings, in- 
stitutes, classes, traveling demonstrators, and 
county agents — a man to work among the 
farmers and a woman to help the housewives, 
especially in the rural communities. In the 
Smith-Lever Act was applied for the first time 
the practice, now under severe criticism, of 
matching federal and state aid. Additional 
grants for agricultural extension have been 
provided through succeeding acts and through 
direct appropriations. 


Smith-Hugha Act hr VocMond Education 
iu Secondary Schooh. The movement for fed- 
eral aid to vocational education at the second, 
ary echool level did not develop untd the 
tvrentieth century. Between f'"'* , 

number of organiratione such as he fvatmnj 
Association of Manufacturers, the l^al onal 
Metal Trades Association, the 
tion Association, tlie American Federation of 
Labor, and others advocated facilities for 
tional education in Uie «hoo . In W 

the National Society for the p,", 

dustrial Education l.as established. In 1914 
Congress anthorued the .“l, 

Commission on Nanon Woodro» Wl- 
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son signed tlie bmiH n ^ jj^^jjjuiion lo 
vided annual fcdcra funds or d ■ -b 
the states for vocational / 

school, of less than coUege grade. Th^ app 
priations, again on the 

for tcaciicrs and j , jjf,„bjccr5; 

dmicndcncies of the UnilvJ States. 
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of vocational education in the fc\cral stales 
and territories,” and more than doubled the 
amount of mone) previously available for vo- 
cational education. Prior to this, only four 
fields were given federal support: agriculture, 
trades and industries, home Ltionamics. and 
the training of teachers in these subjecLv. Tliiv 
act recognized as vtortfiy of federal aid a new 
field of vocational training, the distributive 
occupations, such as selling; It gave a some- 
what indirect recognition lo another field, the 
public service occupations, including positions 
such as that of the school janitor. It broke 
the precedent in the financing of vocational 
education which required that federal fund* 
be matched dollar for dollar bv stale and local 
funds. 


Vocalional Rehahluatton. After some M{>cn* 
mentation, the federal government adoptcil in 
1920 the Vocational Rehabilitation Art. which 
appropriated money to the sUlcs for the train- 
ing of handicapped persons so that they may, 
whenever possible, be placed in •elf-suppotl- 
Inc, remunerative cmplojtnwit. Tliis 
and Uial for vocational education have been 
extended to some of the df|KnJrncics through 
other acts. 

Other legUlalion dealing .ill. 

|,alili.ationi,.IieSucialSccuri.,.le 

TIic U.S. Olficc of Education and Uw: - 
„r diJasc or .ho have been 

veterans i j r- 

Thousand, of ''■"“".'“''‘.trw.lr .'-I 

Um bciH ■* 

indrjicndcoce. 



Vocational Guidance and Placement. In its gen- 
eral evaluation of the federally aided programs 
of vocational education, the advisory com- 
mittee stated that the services of guidance and 
placement had not received adequate emphasis. 
The George-Barden amendment has helped to 
remedy the situation. Under this act, federal 
funds uere made available for the first time 
for counseling youth, training vocational coun- 
selors, and conducting allied activities, includ- 
ing research in guidance and placement. The 
Veterans Administration has rendered voca- 
tional services “beyond the call of duty.” 


Vocational Education and National Defense. 
Prior to the official entry of the United States 
into World War 11, the federal govemraent 
launched its defense training, which developed 
into a huge war program. Congress in 1938 
estabUshed the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
uhich in the following year inaugurated a pilot 
training program. In 1940 the 6rst appropria- 
tions were made by the federal government for 
summer teaming programs in schools and col- 
leges for workers essential in national defense. 
In the same year the U.S. Office of Education 
was allotted several milUon dollars for a pro- 
gram under which stale hoards of vocational 
education and local school officiaU offered vo- 
cational training facilities through the Na- 
lional Youth Administration (NYA), now de- 
encu Wo Ig War Il-and the Korean eon. 
a Vi “ ‘’'8''=^i>“sed the nation as 

hole to oierarant vocational education, 
aunclung of the Russian satellites in 1957 
aused many ,Vmericans to advocate a “cash 
and crash program for science. 


”11“ PUOVISIOVS FOR EDUCH 

•Numerous other significant and interns 

<=Lne of '^"“1 
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Slalew The Frwlman’s Bureau aided «:h 


in the South for Negro children, and helped to 
establish in Virginia the Hampton Normal In- 
stitute, a pattern for Negro education. 


Annual Appropriations to Privately Controlled 
Institutions. The federal government has given 
financial support to some institutions not un- 
der its control. It donated land to Tuskegee 
Institute and now makes annual appropriations 
to the following three institutions, which ate 
privately controUed but supervised by the 
federal Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

1. American Printing House for the Blind, 

located in Louisville, which was incorpo- 
rated by the LegUlature of Kentucky in 
1858. ’ 

2. Columbia Institution for the Deaf, located 
in the District of Columbia, which was in- 
corporated by Congress in 1857. 

3. Howard University, located in the District 
of Columbia, which was incorporated by 
Congress in 1867. 

Making annual appropriations to privately 
controUed institutions, however, is not routine 
Mth Congress, 


/ Bill of Rights. As previously indicated, 
the greatest single venture of federal govern- 
ment m education has been the schooUng of 

emn^lia. -P 

f ° United Slates is spending bilUons 
of dolWs on education for GI Joes and Jills 
who mte^ptad or postponed their studies to 
help win World War II „r t„ defend democracy 
against communism. ^ 

RotrW® V ChanceUor 

Robert JL Ihimhins of the University of Chi- 

Tn^^di, “fU-'shls b a historic 

etman to go to coUege even if hb parents have 
o money. It thus removes, for a I Ve class of 
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adult education classes throughout the land. 
Several hundred also have studied abroad un- 
der their provisions. The quantitative and 
qualitative impact upon American education 
of the federal GI scholarships cannot be esti- 
mated. These scholarships enabled a whole 
generation of young men and women to extend 
their education substantially. 


The main channel through \Jiich have 
flowed by various appropriations made by 
Gvngress for the development of a national 
program of education is the U.S. Oflicc of b!du- 
cation in the Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. 

U.S. Office of Education 


The National Dejense Education Act. The cn- 
try of Russian and United States satellites into 
outer space generated national concern that 
American intellectual excellence, particularly 
in the physical sciences, be assured in the in- 
terests of national defense. In 1958 the Con- 
gress enacted legislation providing money for 
loans to college students; fellowships for grad- 
uate students, particularly those interest^ m 
college teaching; equipment for science, 
mathematics, and foreign language 
improved training of personnel engag^ in 
guidance and counselingt tor''”'"* 
Lansion of instruction m tore,^ 
and the development of ! 

educational purposes. The national b „ 

I960 provided approximately one bundr^ 

fifty million dollar, for the admimstrattonol 

the National Defense Education Act. 

Adiitiannl Federal 

Several temporary '“I- ” 1,30V Tli<« 

:rdlSr"“i=w^ 

and other agencies. i„ cduca- 

national got emment, ^'"‘ JZiadicaUy to 
tees and “"'".‘^““'Xatiorand related 
consider proUenu confetenee. 

areas. For ““’I’l'. ,ea.. 

archcld at interva /^i-jip-n. ^vcxal aJ* 
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EVOLLTION OF OFFICE 

The “common-school revival.” cliainpKmcd by 
Horace Mann in the IttlOs in MoJ^achuulti, 
caused people all through (lie then stttIc-J |>or- 
lions of the United Sutes to tliinl in lernu 
of schools. Other cduratmnal slate-nim came 
forvhard. notably Henry BamarJ. wlio led the 
movement for a national agency for ctlucalion 
Tlie dire eflccls of the Civil War in tlie »iili<-» 
and llie reunion of the stati-s ^ 

new interest in national education. In 1.-66 a 
proposal for a federal bureau of inluealion 
vvas presented to Congress by James A. Car- 
field. Tbe “Department of Wucatinn bill 
finally approved Marcli 2, 11-67. 

The Ba,ie Ian. Hie oliginsl at) a. a,h.|.lej 
during tlie presiJeitc) ol AnJtew Johnnm .. a. 
follows: 
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Su6seg«ent Changes. Two years later, owing 
primarily to opposition by some of the states, 
the department ^s'as made an ‘ Office of Educa- 
tion’’ in the Department of Interior. The 
changed in 1370 to “Bureau of Education ” 
was restored in 1929, and is now officially the 
“Office of Education-” The duties and activities 
of the Office have accumulated until now it is 
a huge national clearinghouse for education. 

On July 1, 1939, in connection with the gen- 
eral governmental reorganization plans, the 
U.S. Office of Education was transferred from 
the Department of the Interior to the Federal 
Security Agency. In 1953 the Office became a 
part of the nersly created Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet Th’is marked 
an important milestone in the history’ of federal 
education. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Commissioner Lawrence G. Derlhick describes 
the role of the U.S. Office of Education : 

Down through the years, the Office has concerned 
itself with providing leadership without domina- 
tion and assistance without interference. Follow- 
ing the American tradition of the local control 
and support of education, bom and nurtured on 
the frontier, the Office has helped the states and 
communities shape a national pattern and policy 
of education. This pattern is diametrically op- 
posed to that found in many foreign nations, 
where the central ministry of education exercises 
orerall control of schools.^ 

The three main functions of the Office are 
(1) research, (2) administration of federal 
educational grants, and (3) educational serv- 
ices to local, state, national, and international 
agencies. 


APPROPRIATIONS TOR FEDERAl. OFFICE 

A significant change in the federal Office has 
been the growth in appropriations. The funds 
are of two general types: (1) regular expendi- 
lures for administration of the Office itself, 
and (2) grants-in-aid for dutributioo to the 
states through the Office. 

/fpproprum’ons /or Administration. The ad- 
ministration of the national headijuarters at 
Washington lequires an outlay for personnel, 
equipment, necessary Iras el, printing, and 
other items. From a meager appropriation in 
1C67 of about fifty thousand dollars, the an- 
nual expenditures ha^e gradually increased to 
se%cra! million dollars. 

Crantsdn-aid to the Slates. The Office Is a chan- 
nel through which flow the annual gtaots-in- 
aid to be distributed to the states, territories, 
and outlying possessions for educational por- 
po‘<s. These funds are more than a bunded 
limes larger than those for the direct use of the 
Ouice of Education. Tljc money is pri- 
marily for land-grant colleges, vocational edu- 
cation, vocational tclubvlilalion, and defense 
fducatlon. 


Research. The Office conducts a variety of re- 
search projects in such areas as school enroll- 
ment predictions, costs of college education, 
studies of school building needs, financial and 
property accounting, studies of education in 
other lands, and a variety of others. In its 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
Slates, the Office serves as chief bookke^>er for 
the nation’s schools, reporting a mass of sta- 
tistical data relative to state and local school 
systems. 

The Office also administers an extensive co- 
operative research program with colleges, uni- 
versities, and stale departments of education, 
as authorized by legislation in 1956 and by 
the National Defense Education Act in 1953. 
These research projects deal with such prob- 
lems as education for the menUlJy retarded, 
juvenile delinquency, selection of school ad- 
minUtrators, the educational implications of 
our expanding technology and economy, popu- 
lation mobility, educational television and 
other audio-visual aids, and school plant 
planning. 


V. I^rvmcic. -ihe ConuaU-iooe 
.1 Ike U^. OSi. ot Edoc Uoo,- Th. School Ex 
ecuute,%oL .t> Uuly, 1957), pp. 19-21. 
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of federal Educational Grants. 
J he U.S. Office of Education adminislers many 
hut not all of the federal funds appropriated 
for education, such as (he aid to school dis- 
tricts affected by federal instaifalions. grants 
for vocational education, iand-granl funds, aid 
for library services in rural areas, and many 
others. 

Educational Services. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation renders a variety of services to local, 
state, national, and international agencies. It 
conducts surveys and renders consultative help 
to local and slate school systems. It conducts 
an extensive publications service through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. These pub- 
lications include research monographs, peri- 
odicals, newsletters, pamphlets, articles, and 
speeches. The best known of its periodicals is 
School Life, which is published monthly. Tl>e 
Office calls conferences on various educational 
problems, presents exhibits and radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts. It cooperates with tlie Slate 
Department in international teacher exchanges 
and with the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration for the technical training of foreign 
educators in America and for the recruitment 
of American education specialists for service 
abroad. It serves as a clearinghouse for (he as- 
sistance of foreign students entering American 
colleges and universities. The Office also pro- 
vides an information center and library on all 
phases of American education. 

ORC*.\;2ATtO.V OF FEDEnAL OFFICE 
Naturail), activities so numerous, for an au- 
dience so varied, demand a large staff ol worl- 
crs. Tliese are organized in various gro«j»s 
under the general leadership of the Lnilol 
Slates. Commissioner of Etluralion. Dumoil- 
tecs also cut acrois dii isionaJ lifl«. as the In- 
(crtliiisional Comniitlce on the Educational 
Implications of Atomic Energy. 

T]»e regular full-time staff of the OiScc lu# 
increased from five worker* in 11167 to several 
hundrevl. .Many additional hrlj^r* are needed. 


since some important fields are unde>cIoj>aJ 
or placed on a temporary lasiv Tlie L’niird 
Stales Commissioner of Education ha* l,em 
seriously handicapped h> lark of an adcrjualp 
pennanent staff. 

UMTED <T4Tr> IO\tVh-IOMR 
OF FVl CiTIOt 

ffislory of Commissionerj/np. In Henrv 
Barnard came to Washington, D.C. in varch 
of reliable facts on the schnoU of the nation, 
he found none. For thirty years he Id the 
movement for a federal fact-finding agnirv, 
which culniinafed in the congre^'iiuuf act. al 
ready quoted, creating the federal Depaitniml 
of Education in 11167. It was indcfd fitting that 
ifenry Barnard was selected as the first I'nitnl 
Slates Commissioner of EJucaison. The fntt 
principal of the AVw Ihitatn formal School, 
the first state superinlndenl o! tehools for 
Hhode Island, and a former state supennirn 
dent for Connrrtieut. he brought to this nrw 
national office a rich csficrienre in public edu* 
cation. 


List of Commiiiioners. 

Fourteen men have 

held the office of L’niIrtI Stales Ctimniuii«nr/ 
of Education, a title that has not changed. Thfif 
names and the years in office are indicalcil be- 

low.' 
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What are some of the ways 
which the federal government and 
its agencies support education? 




Educators from other lands examine the 
resources of the materials laboratory in the 
US. Office of Education. 


School children, like these in Vidalia, Georgia, 

enjoy hearty lunches at reduced cost 

through the auspices of the national school lunch 

program, administered by 

the Agricultural Marketing Service 

of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Terms ot Offlce. The commissioner, appoinler 
wilh Ihe consent of the Senate by the Presiden 
o the United States, upon the recommendatio. 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, an. 

elfare, sertes an indehnite term. Sometime 
a change m Presidents is followed by the an 
pointmcnt of a new commissioner. The term: 
late ranged from seventeen years for W T 
arr.s to less than three months, Commis 
sioner Thurston having died in office short!' 
alter hia ajjpointmenL 

duties of COMMISSIONEI 

« mi"k"n’' ‘’u‘“ “■"“laaione. 
as or.„i„ally prescribed by law, are “to collec 

n and progress of education in the severs 

malTm” '"".""'''f = ‘o '>i1ase such “info. 

rc<is:eting the organization and man 
a^enient of schools and school ss .terns an 
methods of leaching as shall aid the people i 
he maintenance of effieient «d.ool sysL" an 

aldar".'''™"" ■' aJacation" 

and alw, to present annually ,o Congress a r, 

aa 1 .va.los.er.oe.sw 


port embodying the result of his investigation 
and labors, together with a statement of such 
facts and recommendations, as will, in his judg- 
ment, subserve the purpose for which the de- 
partment is established.” A significant duty of 
the co^issioner is the last one listed, viz., that 
of taking soundings to determine the progress 
of the educational ship of state. The annual re- 
ports and biennial surveys are replete with in- 
formation and, as standard works of educa- 
tional reference, are distributed in large num- 
to libraries and professional workers. 
Ihrae reports contain many interesting side 

lights on educational history. 


1 , : ““union to the original 

duties already mentioned as belonging to the 
commissioner and the U.S. Office of Education, 
many others have accumulated over the years. 
Among these may be listed voluntary eoopera- 
hon with numerous educational agencies, L in 
^e promotion of American Education Week; 

ty the President of Ihe 
United States, as the request for the Office to 
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education is subsidised through 
^^G^Sai of Rights, administered by 
the veterans Administration. 
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Government experts help ff'eld County, 
Colorado, farm families plan their crops 
for the year ahead. 


Other federal activities I'ti edueatiea 

SPVCATIOti im SPECIAL FEDERAL JVRlSDlCTlOtiS 
The national ^ovemment in promptiag 
etiucation in the special school district of 
Washington, D.C, the territories, the outlying 
possessions, the Trust Territory, the federal 
reservations, and otJier countries through ifie 
United States Point Four program, United 
Stales Operations Mission, and United Aa< 
lions Technical Assistance Program. The im- 
portance of education in such widespread and 


act in an advisory educational capacity; duties 
imposed by congressional enactments, as by 
the George-Barden Act; and the surveillance 
of film service and radio, assigned to the Of- 
fice by one of the presidential reorganization 
plans. The Office has also been called upon to 
extend and expand its services in the territories 
and dependencies of the United States and in 
many countries overseas. 


strategic areas is obvious. Because of the 
unique needs of these disparate groups, their 
educational problems are difficult but chal- 
lenging. 

Among the interesting educational systems 
in these overseas areas are those in tliecX'/apa- 
nese Mandated Islands, now called the Trust 
Territory, transferred in 15^17 to the United 
States by the United iVations Security Council 
They comprise the .Marshall Caroline, Palau, 
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and Marianas Islands (with the exception of 
Guam) . The United States has done more than 
conduct experiments in atomic energy on its 
atolls of Bikini and Elniuetok; it has unleashed 
in the \\hole Trust Territory the power of edu* 
cational energy that transforms rather than 
destroys. The chain reaction from this signifi- 
cant educational experiment may spread from 
atolls to islands and mainlands. 


of Indian welfare and education, as in the case 
of Negroes, are more acute in some states than 
in others. 

The administration of Indian education in 
the United States is under the Office of Indian 
Affairs. The children attend different types of 
schoob: government-reservation and nonreser- 
vation boarding schoob, government day 
schoob, state public schoob, and mission and 


EDUCATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

Education of the Indiam. In a social science 
class in a Michigan high school, students were 
asked to write an essay entitled, “Who Is a 
True American?” A member of the class, a 
)oung fuU-blooded Ottawa Indian, wrote just 
two words, “I am.” The Indians were the first 
^encans. In an early report of a United 
Slates Commissioner of Education, the whiles 
are referred to as Anglo-Americans. For a long 
time the issue was Indian education versus 
Indian destruction. In 1370 the commissioner 
stated that up to that time 8 milUon dollars had 
educating Indians and at least 
500 million dollars for killing them. 

early missions are credited with starting 
•chooU for Indians. The Htst federal appr ® 
i™ ° ™ the early 

ca.i 

alien. Ue origin of Dartmoulh College can 
IXj traced M„„re’, Indian School tor ihe 
eJlicalion of Ihe Indians. 

Indb^'’' “'I"' 

z!n of d™ ™ ■" ' ^ dti- 

Tf a li ''PP'«!“ately one-Aird 

of a mdhon Indians Ihe in Ihe Unlled Slales. 

t^n one-hall „I 1 per cenl o£ the lolal p°„p„W 
^n, arc increasing-, hey are not a dyin.Le. 
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11 1 rtrong tihnic characteristics. The larcest 
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rnwi.uuia. iiic luajonty go to ttie public 
schoob; the federal government pays their tui- 
tion if they are not residents of the school db- 
IricL In addition to federal appropriations for 
Indian service, large sums are expended from 
Indian tribal funds for education. Many 
schoob are community centers for adults as 
weU as children. Certainly the Indian— the first 
Ameri^n and the first of America’s forgotten 
men b entitled to the best in education, but 
he generally does not get the best He often 
lives in “that cultural void between tw'o civili- 
zations.” 

jVegro Education. Negroes constitute almost 
one-tenth of the population of the United 
Stales. The education of this large group is of 
^jor concern to Ihe nation, as well as to the 
r«^d& “1 Negroes 

An unporlant feature of the second Morrill 
Act m 1890 was the recognition by Congress 
f separate land-grant colleges for “while and 
colored students.” A year earlier the federal 
g eminent voted ,u first grant to Howard 
Univcrsuy. a privately controlled institution 

sZd JT’ -'-eral Ihon- 

sand students m lu many graduate and under- 

fher I w f““ediately after 

lu fir?, -“-ed after 
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hard-of-hearing, crippled, defective in speech, 
delicate, mentally gifted, mentally retarded, 
socially maladjusted, and otherwise handi- 
capped (described in Chapter 10). The federal 
government aids atypical children and adults 
through general grants such as that for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and by specific projects 
such as the American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Kentucky, and the Colum- 
bia Institute for the Deaf in Washington, D.C. 


DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION 

Federal programs of education are conducted 
also by (1) the executive departments, each 
under a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, 
and (2) other agencies, such as the Veterans 
Administration. 


Executive Department, and Their Program, ol 
Education. Several educational and semiedu. 
national agencies and services are sponsored b> 
the major executive departments of the United 
Slalra. Chief of these, of course, is the Depart. 

^'us nr ’ ^"<1 Welfare witl 

la U.S. Office of Education, previously men 
honed. Illustrative of other educational pro 
grama sponsored by executive departments an 
the military academies in the Department „ 
Defense, the national school lunch program ii 
t c Department of Agriculture, prison'educa 

Xorf and ih, 

^hool for po^al inspector, in the Post Offic, 

Department Directly under the President o 
the United States are several agencies that hav, 
direct educational significance, as, for ex 
ample, the Bureau of the Budget, which pre 

pans ostimalea for educational expend^ 

Other Federal Enterprise, and Their P 

or indejwndentiy. Only a few t .u' 
and llwir acUv ia e ( ' 

Congre-a 1.^ ill ' catalogued here 

c lia. Its committee, „„ education u 
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both the House and Senate. The United States 
Supreme Court renders its interpretations in 
the form of decisions affecting education, as 
in the Dartmouth College case, the McCollum 
and Zorach decisions on public schools and 
religious instruction, the opinions on segrega- 
tion in schools and colleges, and the interpre- 
tations on loyalty legislation affecting educa- 
tors. Independent federal establishments that 
fumbh educational services include the Li- 
brary of Congress and its Copyright Office, the 
Government Printing Office, the Pan-American 
Union, the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Museum, the National Gallery of Art, 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Science Foundation, 
Much educational research is conducted in the 
nation’s capital and sponsored by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Fig. 1-1, showing federal funds expended 
for education by the various agencies of the 
federal government, gives some idea of the 
scope, purposes, and variety of educational 
programs administered by the federal govern- 
ment. ° 

T^e number of federal activities is ample 
eydenre that the government of the United 
btatM IS seeking “to promote the general vvel- 
tare of its citizens through public education. 


UK UNITED STATES 
IN INTERNATIO.VAL EDUCATION 
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being and eduealion of all peoples in a global, 
atomic, supersonic space age. ITie United Slates 
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hard'of'hearing, crippled, defecli\-e in speech, 
delicate, mentally gifted, mentally retarded, 
socially maladjusted, and otherwise handi- 
capped (described in Chapter 10). The federal 
government aids atypical children and adults 
through general grants such as that for voca- 
tional rehabilitation and by spedfic projects 
such as the American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville, Kentuck)', and the Colum- 
bia Institute for the Deaf in Washington, D.C. 

DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION 

Federal programs of education are conducted 
also by (1) the executive departments, each 
under a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, 
and (2) other agencies, such as the Veterans 
Administration. 

Executive DepartmCTils and Their Programs of 
Education. Several educational and semiedu- 
cationel agencies and services are sponsored by 
the major executive departments of the United 
Slates. Chief of these, of course, is the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare with 
its U.S. Office of Education, previously men- 
tioned. Illustrative of other educational pro- 
grams sponsored by executive departments are 
the military academies in the Department of 
Defense, the national school lunch program in 
the Department of Agriculture, prison educa- 
tion in the Department of Justice, and the 
school lor postal inspectors in the Post Office 
Department Directly under the President of 
the United Slates are ses-eral agencies that have 
direct educational significance, as, for ex- 
ample, the Bureau of the Budget which pre- 
pares estimates for educational expenditures. 

Other Federal Enterprises and Their Pro- 
grams of Education. Every branch of the fed- 
eral government conducts s«’eral educational 
activities either directly or indirectly, dther in 
cooperation viilh the UJS. Office of Education 
or independently. Only a few of these agencies 
and their activities can be catalogued here. 
Congress has its committees on education in 


both the House and Senate. The United Slates 
Supreme Court renders its interpretations in 
the form of decisions affecting education, as 
in the Dartmouth College case, the McCollum 
and Zorach decisions on public schools and 
religious instrurtion, the opinions on segrega- 
tion in schools and colleges, and the interpre- 
tations on loyalty legislation affecting educa- 
tors. Independent federal establishments that 
furnish educational services include the Li- 
brary of Congress and its Copyright Office, the 
Government Printing Office, the Pan-American 
Union, the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Museum, the National Gallery of Art, 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Science Foundation. 
Much educational research is conducted in the 
nation’s capital and sponsored by the Congress 
of the United Stales. 

Fig. 1-1, showing federal funds expended 
(ot Vacation by the various agencies o( the 
federal government, gives some idea of the 
scope, purposes, and variety of educational 
programs administered by the federal govern- 
roent 

The number of federal activities is ample 
evidence that the government of the United 
Stales is seeking “to promote the general wel- 
fare” of its citizens through public educalion. 

ROLE OF UNITED STATES 
IN LNTERNATIONAL EPUCATtON 

The general welfare of citizens in the United 
Stales and other countries includes the well- 
being and education of all peoples in a global, 
atomic, supersonic space age. The United States 
govemmenV, as a member ol the United Na- 

Fig. 1-1. The federal government spends a 
substantial sum of money through many 
governmental agencies to help in the support 
of various kinds of education. {This figure is 
based upon data derived by the authors from 
carious sources in the public domain. Such 
is also the case in other figures in this book 
tchen the source of data is not indicated.) 
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tions, and especiallv the American teachers, are 
intensely interested in education throughout 
the world. The teacher o£ today and tomorrow 
needs to be a cosmopolite — a world citixen 
who is at home both in his own countr)' and 
abroad — in an age o£ interdependence. This 
interest o£ American educators in inlcmalional 
edccationistwofold: (1) in sharing with other 
countries the democratic way o£ liie as taught 
and lired in these United States, and (2) in 
learning from the democratic countries, nnwt 
of which are ranch older than the United States, 
how to prolong and enrich education. Educa- 
tional reciprocitj* is the goaL 

E§orts at International Cooperation in Educa- 
tion. The OSce of Education in the United 
States — a human melting pot — has long main- 
tained a special department for comparati'C 
education, which later became the Dlrlsion oi 
International Educational Relations. Through 
the Pan-Axnerican Union, the United States has 
for years cooperated in edncalional and <ml> 
tural actirilies with the American republics. 
In 1941 the OSce of Inter'Americao ASairs 
was created hy the UhiUed States to stimulate 
and coordinate certain inter •American activi- 
ties, including education. In 1944 a joint Can- 
ada-United States Committee on Education 
was appointed. At Endicott, ?»ew York, in 
19^16, the United States was host to the Hrst 
World Conference on Education attended by 
delegates from 30 nations, IIIastratfTe of the 
many world-minded commissions and com- 
mittees ia the United States are the Committee 
on International Edncalion of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
and the Comm^sion on International Edu- 
cation of Phi Ddta Kappa IntemationaL The 
Icarh^rs of the United Slates are active in the 
World Confederation of Organizations oi the 
Teaching Professiom Many American educa- 
tor* haie served as consultants in Germany, 
Austria, Japan, Korea, and other lands. Tbon- 
sands bare participated in teacher-exchange 
program*. Among the po*tMar federal laws for 
educational exchange have been the Folhri^ 


Act of 1946, the more permanent Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1943, the Point Four program enabling 
l^islation of 1950, and the joint resolution 
providing for participation in UNESCO. 

UNESCO. OScial and striking evidence that 
educational Uolationism is djdng both here 
and abroad fs found in the organization and 
program of UNESCO — the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
2 aiioii — founded in 1945, UNESCO is one of 
the specialized agencies provided in the Charter 
of the United Nations and affiliated with the 
Economic and Social ConneiL Its broad pur- 
pose is “lo contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture.” 

As indicaled in the Preamble to the UNESCO 
Constitution, ‘^ince wars be^ in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed,” Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn said of the organization: ”lts 
aim is tbe development of that international 
intelligence upon which the success of any 
United Nations activity depends.” The histori- 
cal roots of UNESCO lie deep in history; its 
genesis is in the medieval community of schol- 
ars. According to Intemational Conciliation, 
the “menace of fRychopalhic nationalism and 
advanced military technology” are the immedi- 
ate lectors which brought it into existence, The 
beginnings of this international organization 
are sketched briefly here 

Tbe definite origin of UNESCO can he 
traced lo the Conference of Allied Jlinisters of 
Education in 1942, The United States was not 
present but sent obserrers for the meeting lie 
next year. In 1944 the United States govern- 
ment sent to London a delegation for educa- 
tional and cultural reconstruction. An Ameri- 
can delegate, the late Grayson Kefanver, re- 
mained in London to maintain liaison with the 
Conference of Allied llinistejs of Education. 

In the meantime, the San Francisco Confer- 
encev which adopted the Constilnlion of the 
United Nations, passed a resointion favorin? 
the idea of an international organization for 
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eduration science, and culmre. The Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education modified 
their plans, which served as the basis for dis- 
cession at a United Nations meetinj; in Lon- 
don in November, IMS. Porty-foer govern- 
ments were represented at this Conference and 
seven jnlernalional organizations sent observ- 
ers. The United States delegation cooperated 
with the other nations in preparing a new draft 
constitution and establishing a preparatory 
commission. The first meeting of the General 
Conference of UNESCO was held in Paris in 
November, 1946. 


Official approval by the Vmied States came 
in July, 1946, when both houses of Congress 
passed a joint resolution providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United Slates 
in UNESCO, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor. In signing the joint resolution Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman said: 


The government of the United States will work 
with and through UNESCO to the end that the 
minds of all people may be freed from ignorance, 
prejudice, suspicion, and fear and that men may 
be educated for justice, liberty, and peace. 


the imier man in all parts of the earth. An an- 
eirat Chinese proverb says, “The journey of 
a thousand miles begins with but a single step.” 
The organization of UNESCO may prove to be 
the single step in education’s long journey to 
lasting peace. 

Art evolving rtotional system 

A democracy is not static ; it either advances or 
dies. Certainly education in a democracy 
strives to advance; thus a national system of 
education is slowly evolving in America. 

ffenry W. Holmes, former dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School, wrote in answer to his 
own question, “What do you mean by a na- 
tional system of education “I do not mean 
a system run from Washington. ... It means 
a system that can do a national job. A national 
job in education is compatible with immense 
variation in local patterns; such variation is, 
indeed, a necessary element in making Ameri- 
can education national. “ 

From the highest educational official in the 
land down to the youngest member of a stu- 
dent council in an elementary school, there is 


United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. The United States Congress, in of- 
ficially approving its active membership, es- 
tablished a national commission for UNESCO 
in 1946. This commission of iQO educational 
leaders is entrusted with the responsibility of 
formulating policies for the United States as a 
member of the group. Thus government and cit- 
izenry are cooperating on an international scale 
to help education win the race with disaster. 


the desire to perfect American education. This 
striving toward perfection is furthered coliec- 
lively by many nongovernmental groups. These 
organhations, through their nationwide mem- 
bership and numerous activities, assist es- 
peciaffy in formufatihg policies, in imp/ecaenC- 
ing goals, and evaluating programs. 

PRINCIPLES AND FROPOSATS 
FX»R IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL STSTESf 


Archibald MacLeish, an American delegate 
to the first session of UNESCO in Paris, said, 
“History may he about to teach us that the 
Parliament of Mankind can only he attained 
through the Republic of Letters." 

UNESCO aims to help end educational iso- 
lationism and promote intellectual interde- 
pendence. In a highly scientific age which 
splits atoms, it helps unite peoples of the 
■world. In an outer space age that sends satel- 
lites around the world, it helps bring peace to 


Basic Policies and Proposals. Four basic poli- 
cies and principles are suggested to guide the 
future devdopments of the federal program in 
education as a service of primary importance: 
L The federal government should confinoe to 
etercise, within properly defined 
without federal control, educational Ac- 
tions demanded by changing national needs. 

2. The federal government should limit its ac- 
tion in the states to two broad functions : fi- 
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nancjal assistance, >»hen and wWe needed; 
and leadership of a slimulating but non- 
coercive character. 

3. The decentraliaed pattern of public educa- 
tional organization developed in the United 
States, involving basic control and adminis- 
tration of education by the states and locali- 
ty, is sound democratic policy and should 
he continued and improved. 

4. The heterogeneous pattern of administra- 
tion needs to be better coordinated so that 
education receives from each political unit 
— federal, state, county, intermediate unit, 
and local district — the maximum contribu- 
tion that organization can and should make 
in a d)'namic democracy. 

Specific Proposals. Suggestions by rarious 
groups and individuals for improving the na- 
tional sj'stem of education in the United States 
include: 

L Creating a national commission or board, 
composed of 12 to 15 outstanding citizens, 
to provide a catalytic agent for education 

2. Establishing an adetjuate federal educa- 
tional agenc)' as an independent office of 
the federal government, since the existing 
U5. Office of Education is inadequate 

3. Establishing a separate department of edu- 
cation, with a secretary- of education in ihe 
President’s Cabinet 

4. Coordinating federal activities in educa- 
tion through a federal council on educa- 
tion, consisting of one representative from 
each of the sev eral executive departments 

5. Coordinating many federal-stale programs 
through a national council on public cdo- 
cation, compos«J of the several slate su- 
perintendents, under the chairmanship of 
a secretary or commissioner of education 

6. Coordinating governmental and nongov- 
ernmental educational agencies throogh a 
national conference on education 

7. Creating a federal fund for aiding general 
education and equalizing educational op- 
portunity and burden through the United 
States 


8. providing federal funds or loans for spe- 
cific purposes, such as school buildings 

9. Increasing the grant to the U.S. Office of 
Education 

10. Providing federal scholarships and fellow- 
ships. 

11. Cranling subsidies for a national theater 

12. Founding a national university at Wash- 
ington, D.C,, similar to the Australian Na- 
tional University at Canberra 

13. Developing a national curriculum compris- 
ing a common set of values and contribut- 
ing a common fund of knowledge, by a 
nongov'emmental national association of 
scholars 

Dozens of other recommendations affecting 
national education have been proposed by rari- 
ous groups and commissions, such as the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government- In its quest 
for the best, the nation will ever seek improve- 
nienl in education. The role of the federal gov- 
ernment in education is the subject of much 
controversy. Such controversy primarily cen- 
ters around the issue of federal aid for educa- 
tion. This and other related issues are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 17. 

C0!fCU;5I0S 

The present decentralized system of American 
public education does not and should not ex- 
clude the possibility of an improved, coordi- 
nated federal program of leadership and coop- 
eration. 

The individual’s sense of national citizen- 
ship has developed rapidly in recent years. It 
is evident that all citizens face a common re- 
sponsibility and that they* share a common 
destiny which depends hearily upon the scope 
and quality of their education. From this com- 
mon destiny, a national educational system is 
slowly evolving. It is not a new concepL Cer- 
tainly it was in the minds of the statesmen who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. It is 
today in the minds and hearts of educational 
statesmen who are perfecting an unwritten 
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10. Examine an Annual Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

11. List those chaiacteristics o{ the national pro- 
gram for education in the United States which 
you consider most noteworthy. 

12. Discuss the types oi aid granted to school dis- 
tricts by the federal goreniment during and 
since Vorld War IL 

13. List the geographical areas, other than the SO 
states, where the U.S. OEce of Education as- 
sists in promoting education. 

14. Describe the major featnres of the educational 


libliagraphy 

Books 

American Association of School Administrators: 
Educational Administration in a Changing 
Community, 37th Yearbook, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C., 1939, 
chap. 5. Kesiews the historical roots of oar 
educational system and relates it to present- 
day needs. 

Bereday, George Z. F., and Luip YalicelU (eds.) : 
PutUc Education in America, Harper i 
Brothers, New York, 1938, pp. 154-160. A 
study of the infiuence of the federal gorem- 
ment upon education. 

Butts, Freeman, and Lawrence A. Cxemio: A His- 
tory of Education in American Culture, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 
1953, pp- 425-427, 580-534- History of the 
U3. OEce of Education and proposals for its 
future are presented along with di«cu«sion of 
the relation of the three branches of gorem- 
ment to education. 

Campbell, Roald F., John E. Corbally, and John 
A. Ramscycr: Introduaion to Educational 
Administraiion, Ailyn and Bacon, lnc« Bos- 
ton, 1933, chap. 2. Presents the historical 
toting of education in the United States, the 
evolution of schools and thdr basic charac- 
teri«tics. 

Counts, George S.: Education and American Citi- 
lizaiion. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Colombia University, New York, 
1932. An excellent treatment of our educa- 


system in one of the United States dependen- 
cies. 

15. Report on bow the public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are conducted- 

16- Describe briefly six or eight United States Su- 
preme Court decisions which have had major 
Impact upon education in the United States. 

17- Outline the actirities of the federal gorem- 
ment in vocational education. 

18. Describe one of the newer federal activities in 
edneation of special interest to you. 


tional heritage, the forces that hare shaped 
it, and the challenges that Be ahead. 

Educational PoUcies Commission: Public Educa- 
tion and the Future of America, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.Ct 
1938, part IV, ThU venerable statement on 
the proper role and function of the federal 
government in education is still a classic. 

Federal Legislative Policies, National Education 
As«ociation, Wa«hingion, D.C, 1960. Annual 
summary of federal legislation affecting edu- 
cation. 

Handbook — Office of Education, U.S. OEce of 
Education, Washington, D.d, 1957. This 
handbook presents a good, concise descrip- 
tion of the organization and operation of the 
U.S. OEce of Education with a directory. 

Hunt, Hexold CL, and Paul R. Pierce: The Prac- 
tice of School Administration, Houghton 
3fiEin Company, Boston, 1958, chap. 17. Re- 
views the history of federal jnflnence and par 
tidpaiion in education — the U.S. OEce of 
Education, federal grants, and federal pro- 
grams in education. 

IPs Older than the Constitution, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C., 1957. 
A good historical digest of federal grants for 
education. 

Morphet, Edgar L., Roe L. Johns, and Theodore 
L. Reller: Educational Administration: Con- 
eepls. Practices, and Issues, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ., 1939, chap. 8. 
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Deals with federal relationships to education 
with special attention to the issues involrej. 

Wahlquisl, John T., and Patrick J. Ryan; 
Introduction to American Edueation, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 19S8 
chap. 7. Discusses the relationship of the 
federal government to education and the his- 
tory of this development. 

Period/caif 

Anderson, H. R.: "Status for the U.S. Ckimmis- 
sioner,” School Life, vol. 64 (December, 
1956), p. 390. Editorial approving career 
status for United States Commissioner and 
removal of the position from political influ- 
ence. 

Derthick, Lawrence G.t "The New Commissioner 
Looks at the Office of Education," The School 
Executhe, vo). 76 (July, 1957), pp. 19--21. 
The Commissioner reviews the major services 
o! the Office; research, administration of fed- 
eral grants, and educational services. 

Edwards, Newton: "Authority over Education Is 


Shifting toward the Federal Government,” 
The Nation’s Schools, vol. 58 (October, 
1956), pp. 61-64. Argues that the welfare 
clause and Bj]] of Rights give the iedeial gov- 
ernment extensive power over education 
which it is using increasingly. 

“Farflung Educational Programs: I.C.A. Pro- 
grams,” School Life, vol. 38 (June, Z956), 
pp. 8-9 Map and article reveal extensive pro- 
gram of ICA through education and techni- 
cal assistance throughout the world. 

Land. William G.: “Federal Educational Policy,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 40 (November, 
1958), pp. 106-108. Warns that federal edu- 
cational policy must be clarified for the gen- 
eral fveJiare or run the risk of “grab bag,” 
special interest legislation. 

Stoke. Haroid W. : "National Necessity and Edu- 
cational Policy,” Phi Delta Kappan, vo). 40, 
(April, 1959) , pp. 266-269. Argues that the 
nation is entering a period in which national 
necessity may work the most profound trans- 
formation in the relationship of the federal 
government to education- 
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Orientation 

The Tenth Amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion delegates to the states those powers, in- 
cluding education, which are neither reserved 
to the federal government nor denied to the 
states. Thus education has become a legal 
function of the stales and 50 different stale 
school systems have emerged. Although stales 
delegate much of the operational responsibility 
for schools to local school districts, all states 
make constitutional and statutory provision 
for the organization and coordination of edu- 
cational effort within the stale. 

The Constitution of Hawaii, for example, 
provides that: 

The State shall provide for the establishment, sup- 
port and control of a statewide system of public 
schools free from sectarian control, a state uni- 
versity, public bbraries and such other educa- 
tional institutions as may be deemed desirable, in- 
eluding physical facilities therefor. There shaU 
be no segregation in public educational institu- 
tmns because of race, religion or ancestry; nor 
shall public funds be appropriated for the support 
or benefit of any sectarian or private educational 
institution. 

Consequently, the real locus of legal power 
over schools resides at the slate level of gov- 
emmenl. The state legislature, which repre- 
sents the people of the stale, enacts broad 
po icy through statutes. More specific policy 
and planning are developed by the state board 
of education, which serves the state school sys- 
tem in much the same way that the local board 
seiwes the local school district. In many slates, 
additional stale boards have been created to 
guide various phases of education. 

TTie chief slate school officer, usually known 
as commissioner or superintendent of edu- 
cation serves as the executive officer of the 
state board and as the leader of the stale de- 
parlment of education. The state department 
serves as the staff of the chief slate school 
oOi^r, providing leadership for the slate and 
r^dering a wide variety of services to educa- 




■\¥as officially signed by Horace Mann, who was 
then president of the senate. The act called for 
a board of ten members, consisting of the gov- 
ernor and the lieutenant governor as ex officio 
members, and eight additional persons to be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of 
the counciL Upon the official announcement 
of the membership of the board, Horace Mann, 
one of the appointees, who sensed its impor- 
tance in Massachusetts and its potential in- 
fluence throughout the land, wrote in his diary 
under the date of May 27, 1837r 

This I belies-e to be like a spring, almost imper- 
ceptible, flowing ftcrm the highest table land, be- 
tween oceans, which is destined to deepen and 
widen as it descends, diffusing fertility and beauty 
in its course; and nations shall d^ell upon its 
banks. It vs the first great movement toward an or- 
ganized system of common education, which shall 
at once be thorough and universal Every civilized 
state is as imperfectly organized, without a minis- 
ter or secretary of instruction, as it would be 
without ministers or secretaries of State, Finance, 
■War or the Navy.* 

This board was empowered to appoint a sec- 
retary and to fix a reasonable salary, not to 
exce^ $1000 a year. Although he did not 

* Mary Peabody Jtann, Life of Horace Mann, cen- 
teniual ^itioo. National Education Aswciation.'Wavlj. 
ington. D.C, 1937. p. 72. 



School laic is enacted by the legislature, 
often upon rtcommendaiwn of the governor. 
n,„ ,h, Cor.rn.r of ,\ru: York ad Jr,,,,, a ioln, 
session of the state legislature. 


seek the office, Horace Mann was appointed 
the first secretary. On the day he communi- 
cated his acceptance, he wrote in his journal, 
“Henceforth so long as I hold this office 1 de- 
vole myself to the supremesl welfare of man- 
kind upon earth. An inconceivably great labor 
is undertaken. With the highest degree of pros- 
perity, results will manifest themselves but 
slowly. The harvest is far from the seedtime.’ ^ 
From the perspective of a hundred and more 
years, it is easy to see that the pioneering ef- 
forts of the inspired and indefatigable Horace 
Mann as secretary of the state board in Massa- 
chusetts rightfully earned him the title 
“father of public school education.” Other 
leaders, such as Henry Barnard, DeWitt Clin- 
ton, Thaddeus Stevens, Caleb Mills, and John 
Swell, also helped to develop American public 
education through their harmonious and pro- 
ductive relationships with state agencies. 

Every conamonwealih in the United Stales 
has one or more state boards, dealing with 
special aspects of education. For example, the 
federal government required some type of state 
board before it would grant aid for vocational 
education. Some states have special boards 
which deal with a limited area of education, 
such as a selected phase of higher education, 
the state teachers colleges. 

* Ibid., pp. BO-61. 

The real power over education 

resides at the 

state level of government. 


The state board of education, such as the 

Aeic York Board of Kegents, is the educational 

potiey-making body at the slate level. 
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The state board with some control and super- 
vision of elementary and secondary school 
systems is organized in all the commonwealths 
except Illinois. Some of these states have had 
such a board for years, whereas a few are of 
very recent origin. 

Just as the county and local school systems 
need a board of education, the state as a whole 
should maintain such a group. This board, as 
the chief educational authority, helps to de- 
velop policies and programs for the state de- 
partment of education. The type of board de- 
termines in a measure the nature of its long- 
term and short-term planning. 


SELECTION OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

The major modes of determining memhership 
on the state boards of education are by ex of- 
ficio status, election, and appointment. Ihe 
trend over the past fifty years has been away 
from ex officio boards. In a few slates, 
board members are elected by the peo^e. n 
most states, the governor appo.nls 
the state board of education. The Problems 
and Polieies Committee and 
Policies Commission recommend the appo ml 
menrby the governor or election by popul« 

r of a statfboard of education of onuta.. . 

tag citirens of broad vision to replace 

State department of education personnel 
Lrk wUh local teachers, school boards, 
and citizens throughout the state. 



effective ex officio slate boards which exist in 
sonu states.” Election is recommended by the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF STATE BOARD MEMBERS 

The question of professional qualifications of 
board members is a controversial one. There 
are those who insist that the board be com- 


The New York State Supenisor of 
Citizenship Education plans curriculum 
materials for the schools. 
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posed entirely of ^-raen. A few stales require 
that some of the members be educators. Most 
states omit any specific reference to profes- 
sional qualifications as a prerequisite to board 
membership. 

A qualifying clause in a few states where 
members are appointed is that “different parts 
of the state shall be represented.” In Wyoming 
“not more than four members of such board 
shall be from one political party.” That state 
adds the important general qualifications, 
which should be applied everj’where, that the 
members “shall be appointed solely because 
of their character and fitness. All members of 
the board shall be persons of mature years, 
kno>N-n for integrity, culture, public spirit 
business abiUty, and interest in pubUc educa- 
tion.” The National Council of Chief State 
^hool Officers recommends that “the non-par- 
tisan lay state board be composed of 7 to 12 
able citizens, broadly representative of the gen- 
eral public and unselfishly interested in public 
rfucation.” The legal qualifications for mem- 
bers of the sute board of education take on 
significance only as public-spirited citizens de- 
mand the best. 

DUTtES OF STATE BOARDS 

A state hare many beard, for specific pur- 
pose. In mo,, houerer, rte m^jor 

f , t'onal responsibilities are assigned to le 
cratral agracy, uhieb U usually the general 

warfhe°'d't-b'‘™' 

m-K ua, the distribution of stale “titerarv" 
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perintendent and approves budgets prepared 

by him. 


OTHER STATE EDUCATIO.VAL BOARDS 

Many commonwealths assign to bodies other 
than the state board of education the various 
aspects of the educational program. Among 
the several hundred state educational boards 
are: 

The textbook commission, which selects text- 
books to be used in schools throughout the 
state 

The board of trustees or regents, which man- 
ages the slate university 
The teachers college board, which presides 
oier the affairs of the state teachers col- 
leges 

The board or boards of control, which have 
charge of one or more institutions of 
higher learning 

The board for vocational rehabilitation, which 
collaborates with the federal board in re- 
establishing in industr)* persons injured 
oj’othenvise handicapped 
e board for vocational education, which 
works with the federal government es- 
peciaUy in promoting Smiih-Huebes ac- 
tivities ® 

The board of examiners, which prepares and 
conducts examinations for teachers seek- 
ing to be certified 

etirement or pension board, which col- 
^ts t e receipts and controls the distri- 
butions for teachers’ pensions 
, charities and corrections, which 

cs c arge of and provides for the 
Foi«r training of feeble-minded, deaf, 

^ » crippled, and other handicapped 
persons 
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lutions of higher learning in the state. One 
also detects a trend tow-ard making the state 
superintendent the coordinator of all educa- 
tional activities in the commonwealth. 

State superintendents and commissioners 
In several instances the president or secretary 
of the state board of education is the chief edu- 
cational executive of the state. The evolution 
of this central office often antedated that of 
the slate hoard of education. 

EVOLUTION OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
Historically and professionally, instruction pre- 
ceded administration. In the earliest schools 
there were only pupils and teachers — no ad- 
ministrators. Then sloivly evolved the proces- 
sion and profession of educational adbninistra- 
tion. The establishment of city superinlenden- 
cies was preceded by the creation of a chief 
state official for education. New York in 1812 
was the lirst to have a state school officer. The 
first commonwealth continuous office was es- 
tablished in Michigan in 1829. The Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, in engaging 
Horace Mann as its energetic secretary in 1837, 
exerted much favorable influence. Even before 
the Civil War, each employed a chief school 
officer, designated by various titles. In 1913 
Delaware reestablished the office after aban- 
doning it for a quarter of a century. Since then 
all slates have had the otffce conftnuoosfy. 

The most common designation is “stale su- 
perintendent of public instruction.” The term 
“commissioner of education” is also widely 
used, especially in the Eastern States. A title 
in harmony with the concept of public educo- 
fion rather than mere schooling is that used by 
Louisiana, viz., “state superintendent of pub- 
lic education.” In line with the trend toward 
cooperation among educational agencies 
public, private, and parochial— the term “state 
superintendent (commissioner) of education’ 
seems the best. The name, however, is not so 
si'^'nificant as the manner in which the of- 
ficial is selected and his qualifications for the 


all-irnportant task of providing strong educa. 
tionai leadership in the state. 

SELECTION OF CH/SF ffPl/CATlO^jir. OFFICER 

Three practices in the selection of the chief 
state school official are popular election, ap- 
pointment by the governor, and appointment 
by the state board of education. 

It is unfortunate that in the majority of states 
the chief school officer is elected hy popular 
vote. In a recent caucus, one political party 
selected its candidate for state superintendent 
on the basis of geography, since the political 
leaders wanted their candidates for the various 
offices to be distributed throughout the state. 
Many slate superintendents have bad to spend 
much lime in office, particularly during the lat- 
ter part of the term, building political fences 
for reelection. These superintendents are likely 
to have to think more about the next election 
than about the next generation. Fortunately, 
there is a sharp trend away from the election 
of chief state school officers. In a few states 
the chief state school officer is appointed by 
the governor. The preponderance of opinion is 
against this practice also. 

In more than a third of the states the chief 
state school officer is appointed by the state 
board of education. The number of states em- 
ploying this practice is increasing rapidij. 

This is the method recommended hy the While 
//base Conference on Cducateon and genendiy 
favored by experts in education, ft is consid- 
ered desirable that the candidate for this im- 
portant office be chosen by the small group of 
competent people most directly concerned h itli 
the position and directly related to the « ork of 
the state superintendent, namely the state board 
of education. 

QUAliFICATlOVS AND TERSI OF OFFtCt 
The qualifications and term of office of the 
chief educational official, like tho<e 
officeholders, arc usually stipulated specifically 
in the laws, although in a few ca«e<. "here the 
ff 
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tutions of higher learning in the slate. One 
also detects a trend toward making the state 
superintendent the coordinator of all educa- 
tional activities in the commonwealth. 

State superintendents and commissioners 

In several instances the president or secretary 
of the state board of education is the chief edu- 
cational executive of the state. The evolution 
of this central office often antedated that of 
the state board of education. 

EVOLUTION OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 

Historically and professionally, instruction pr^ 
ceded administration. In the earliest schools 
there were only pupils and teachers— no ad- 
ministrators. Then slowly evolved the proces- 
sion and profession of educational administra- 
tion. The establishment of city superintenden- 
oies was preceded by the creation of a chief 
state official for education. New York in 18 
was the first to have a state school officer. The 
first oommonweallh continuous office was M- 
tablished in Michigan in 1829. The Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, ■” 
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all-important task of providing strong educa- 
tional leadership in the state. 

SELECTION OF CHIEF EDUCATIONAL OFFICER 

Three practices in the selection of the chief 
state school official are popular election, ap- 
pointment by the governor, and appointment 
by the state board of education. 

It is unfortunate that in the majority of states 
the chief school officer is elected by popular 
vote. In a recent caucus, one political party 
selected its candidate for state superintendent 
on the basis of geography, since the polidcal 
leaders wanted their candidates for the various 
offices to be distributed throughout the state. 
Many stale superintendents have had to spend 
much lime in office, particularly during the lat- 
ter part of the term, building political fences 
for reelection. These superintendents are bkely 
to have to think more about the next election 
than about the next generation. Fortunately, 
there is a sharp trend away from the eleetien 
of chief state school officers. In a few Staley 
Uie chief state school officer ts appointed by 
the governor. The preponderance of opinion 
against this practice also. 
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State-wide Relationships. The state superio- 
tendent also has important working relation* 
ships within the state he serves. First of all 
comes his relationship to the state boaril of 
education. Usually the superintendent serves 
ns secretary or president, or at least as an ex 
ofBclo member. He may also belong to other 
state boards which have numerous educational 
and semieducational duties. Here, serving as 
a coordinator, he tries to integrate the work 
of all the boards. He comes into cloM contort 
with many other state officials in the health 
highway, safely, buildings, legal, and other 
departments, and with the officers of the state 
education association. 

County and Local Relationships. Naturally the 

• ' ‘‘'“■na SToar'd. of his county. Many 
mg with the locat D 

ence of all coun y y relationships 

school directors to pr Naturally the slate 
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of these vital relationships. 

State departments 

jVOLUTIort OF STATE UEPAETAIEMTS 

1. rMeon Hawley was the state 

In the days when York, and 
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owing to three major causes: the new duties 
devolving upon the department as a result of 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes vocational 
education law; the startling revelations from 
physical, mental, and literacy tests adminis- 
tered during World War I; and the growing 
appreciation of the need for a strong state pro- 
gram of education to meet present-day needs. 
Today every stale provides its chief school 
officer with an organization and staff, usually 
known as the state department of education. 
This department is not to be confused with 
the state board of education. For example, 
Illinois has no state board of education, but 
has a department of education under the di- 
rection of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. A state department can operate without 
a state board, but not vice versa. 

ORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 

A. Uie head of this department is the stote 
superintendent or commissioner of "I”"™”' 
N«t in line are the assistant or .ssoca su 
perintendents or commissioners, other assist 
„to. supervisors, and staff , 

Rgure 2-1 portrays all the orgamralion of 
a typfcal state system of eduoation, =h»™Bj 
Sons of the Stote department and the re a 
Uonship, among the stata d^P^’^aad 
tendent, state board, governor, legi 

“rt department of education is usually lo- 
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STATE STAFF PERSONNEL 
Function of the Stale Staff. The staff members 
of the department of education are not mere 
machine operators; they are educational serv- 
ants. Their functions may be classified under 
three major headings: regulatory, operational, 
and leadership. In order to perform these du- 
ties, state departments have generalists and 
specialists. 


Personnel and Activities. The staff of the state 
department may he didded into two main types 
according to professional training: profes- 
sional, such as school visitors; and nonpro- 
fessional, such as clerks and stenographers. 
These groups are usually assigned specific 
tasks in terms of qualifications and experience. 

The personnel of the department should he 
employed by the state board of education upon 
nomination by the chief state school officer. All 
appointments should be made on the basis of 
merit and fitness for the work. The state de- 
partment should be adequately staffed to pro- 
vide all needed services. 

Each year the U.S. Office ot Education, 
through the Superintendent of Documents, 
puUishs a hst of all the principal state school 
officers. More than one hundred different serr- 
ices are reBected in their official designation. 

In all areas of sendee the three main func- 
tions of state departments are implemented 
With appropriate activities: 

Regulatory. This broad function involves three 
ty]^ of actirities: derelopment of stand- 
ards, rules, and regulation; eaamination 
and inspection to determine compliance- 
and mstigatiom tvhere necessary, of com- 
pliance procedures 

Operational, Among the direct operational ac- 

tatrarfth i" aome 

tales are the superansion of teacher, col- 

I r'r'’’ foi- the handi- 

Mpped, adalt education clas-scs. and other 
miscellaneous programs. 
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long-range planning and professional 
leadership, highly competent consultative 
and advisor)* services, leadership in re- 
search, coordination of the educational 
programs of the state, and maintenance 
of vigorous public relations for the state 
educational program.^ 

Many groups, including the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, have favored spe- 
cial grants for the administration of state de- 
partments of education. Unless the state de- 
partments are given more financial assistance 
than they have received in the past, they cannot 
do their part in developing broad programs. 


State programs 
Chapters 3 and 4 emphasize the important role 
educational subdivisions within 
the slate. Howe\'er, in a hierarchic form of 
organization, authority flows from the head 
or source. Upon the individual stale, therefore, 
rests the grave responsibility of developing a 
program of instruction for all iu people. Su- 
pr^e Court decisions reinforce constitutional 
and legislative provisions for establishing state 
programs of education. 

Each commonwealth is faced with the di- 
rect responsibility of organizing and promot- 
wg a functional state-wide system of public 
education which should extend from kinder- 
gartCT through college and adult life. In the 
^e opraenl of this program, certain prin- 
cip es or procedures ought to he adopted as a 
lenUtive guide. In line with these principles, 
under the direction of the state department, aU 
^ e peop e and agencies of the slate participate 

m developing the plans. 




Many basic ingredient, male up a state pro- 
gram of education. A few of these are pre- 
•ented here with illustrative material. 

7-*. aTS" i’r'*,*;:”" S't"' Adaiininraton. 
catio^ “^''''"''"*'■'7, Katloul Eda. 

«2. Washington, D.C, 1952, pp. Stl- 



Development of Educational Goals. Many lead- 
ers have relied too heavily upon educational 
machinery and have not given suiEcient 
thought to educational policies. These policies 
or philosophies should underlie all education. 
Several states have ivorked out basic goals. 


Construction of a Foundation Program. The 
translation of the educational goals into daily 
practice necessitates a state foundation pro. 
gram. Such a plan, often known as the state's 
minimum program, consists of a careful formu- 
lation of minimal essentials lor local com- 
munities, and a raising of such requirement, 
from time to time as resources and conditions 

’’'the Council of State Governments listed the 
following sla essentials for the sound adminis- 
tration and operation of state school systems^ 

1 Provision for systematically obtaining and 

Studying the facts as a basis for pohcyde- 

2 A sTate policymaking agency for education 
thrTugh which the will of the people may 
bt voted and the interests of the state pro- 
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these essentials, and all states are iveak in at 
least one. Items 3 and 5 are often Achilles’ 
heels. 


Reorganization of Local Administration. The 
effective working of a foundation program 
often calls for the reorganization of adminis- 
trative areas, as indicated in Chapter 3. Help- 
ful principles and procedures are found in the 
report of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization. 


State Financial Support. A problem basic to 
both the realignment of administratii e units 
and the development of a stable, state-wide pro- 
gram of education is that of financial support, 
considered in detail in Chapter 16. An ap- 
praisal of state-aid systems reveals that not a 
single slate had attained a desirable status with 
respect to the financing of public education. 
Nowhere, however, is the entire burden ol 
school support left to the local school districts; 
the relative amount ol the total cost home ^ 
the stale treasury varies from less than 6 to 
over 90 per cent. Delaware adopted in im 
the folicf of paying lor the entire stalcap- 
provrf cost of all public schools. The general 
Jlan ol paying for the foundation program 
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STATE SimVEYS OF EDUCATION 
Many revised educalional programs have orig- 
inated in a state survey which calls specific 
attention to the basic need for complete reor- 
ganization of the archaic district systems as the 
initial step toward developing better schools. 
Helpful check lists and handbooks for a self- 
survey plan for school systems have been pre- 
pared. All phases of slate-wide education 
should be subjected to close analysis in order 
to determine both the status in quo and the 
distance to be traveled in order to reach mini- 
mum standards. The stale department of edu- 
cation may well help schoolmen and laymen 
to conduct resurveys and develop continuous 
self-surveys. The governors of the various com- 
monwealths, assembled in the Council of State 
Governments, agreed that “education of the 
youth of the land is one of the fundamental 
duties of government, and ... the provision 
of adequate and efficient machinery for that 
purpose is one of the principal costs of govern- 
ment.” It therefore launched a series of studies 
of education — the first ever to be conducted 
by an agency of all the states in the Union. 
Utilization of the survey data and recommen- 
dations is important. Most reports, prepared 
by dint of much effort and expense, collect 
annual layers of dust upon obscure shelves. 
Occasionally the results are interpreted in pub- 
lic meetings and discussions throughout the 
state. The acid test of a satisfactory survey is its 
implementation through an improved pro- 
gram of education for all. 

COOPERATIVE, STATE-WIDE, 
LONG-TERM PIANNINC 
In de%eloping these programs, many agencies 
other than the state school officials exercise a 
tremendous power. The educational associa- 
tions through their committees, the presidents 
of institutions of higher learning, the county 
superintendents, the association of school 
board members, the parent-teacher association, 
the women’s and businessmen’s groups these 
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and many others help to prepare the way. For 
example, many agencies interested in public 
education are represented in the Florida Citi- 
zens Committee on Education and the Missis- 
sippi Citizens Council on Education. 

Unfortunately, there is a large amount of 
duplication and lost motion in an eccentric 
program. More scientific and concentric meth- 
ods are needed if state systems are to be 
rescued from the doldrums of short-lived plan- 
ning. All states must have a long-term planning 
commission to plot the course for education 
and other social services for years to come. 
Several states, beginning with Kansas in 1933, 
have established a legislative commission that 
drafts model laws and recommends changes 
to the legislatures. Education laws in the vari- 
ous states should have a greater degree of uni- 
formity. 

A stale program for the continuous develop- 
ment of education, like any worth-while re- 
form, calls for four basic steps: education, 
agitation, legislation, and dedication. Educa- 
tion of school people and laymen as to the need 
for progress requires months and years de- 
voted to local, state-wide, and national pro- 
grams of study and analysis. Agitation for 
change should not precede educating the public 
and the legislature but should either follow or 
accompany it. Legislation is not the final goal, 
for it does not guarantee successful educa- 
tional results. Dedication to the perennial prob- 
lems of school improvement ^vill pave the way 
for state-wide and national progress in educa- 
tion. The extent to which the state should as- 
sume control over education, at the expense 
of federal and local government, is still subject 
to disagreement and to wide variation in prac- 
tice. This issue and others relative to the role of 
the state are discussed in Chapter 17. 

Summary 

The Tenth Amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion delegates the function of education to the 
states. Although local districts assume much 
of the operational responsibility for schools. 



education is a legal function of the 50 states. 

In general, the state constitution sets the 
general legal framework for education; slate 
courts maintain the constitutionality and legal- 
ity of educational practice; the legislature en- 
acts broad educational policy; the state board 
of education establishes specific policy and 
regulations; the state department, under the 
leadership of the stale superintendent or com- 
missioner, administers the state program of 
education. 

In a few stales the state board members hold 
ex officio stains, in some they are elected by 


tlm people, but in most slates they are ap 
pointed by the governor. The chief state school 
officer serves as executive officer of the board 
and as the leader of the department of educa- 
tion. In most stales the chief state school officer 
is elected by the people. In some stales he is 
appointed by the board of education, which is 
regarded as preferred practice. The major 
functions of the department of education are 
classified as regulatory, operational, and lead- 
ership. These departments vary widely in their 
size, scope, function, and influence. 


iggested activities 


1, Review the historical development of educa- 

tion in your state. . , 

2. Discus, the implications for 

Tenth Amendment to the United State, Con- 

3 ?:‘e;aro"'an interesting biography of Horoc. 

Ln„, the first secretary o‘ ma 

State Board of Education, Similar ro^tts may 

be made about Henry Barnard, Tftaddeu, 
Lvens, Caleb Mills, John Swell, and John D. 

4 Repo'; on the lives and works oi p.r«.n. who 
helped develop education in your stole. 

5. Investigate and report on some rmporunt 


cooit cases that have afiecied educational 
praclice in your state. 

6. ksw an organization diagram »' y™' ‘ 
showing the educational boards and the rela 
tionships that exist between them. 

7, FWouttha following in regard to your a. a. 

superintendent of education: term ol office, 

mum program for a state. 
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Orienfoh'en 

A commission oi the American AssociaU'on of 
SchooJ Administrators studying school organi- 
zation in 1958 concluded that “the real trouble 
is outrnoded school district organization- 
school district organization that is now called 
upon to provide services, to perform functions, 
and to operate programs that were scarcely 
dreamed of when it was established.” The 
same study pointed out that— 

More than three out of four districts employ 
10 teachers or less. 

More than half of the districts in the country 
operate elementary schools only. 

There are thousands of districts that operate 
no schools at all. 

Thus one of the pressing problems of Ameri- 
can education is in the reorganization of small, 
inadequate school units into larger units capa> 
hie of providing adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for all children and youth. Consrderahle 
progress has been made in the reorganization 
of districts but much remains to be done. 

fn most states, local school units are organ* 
ized around districts, towns or townships, 
cities, or counties. In many states, the county 
serves as an intermediate unit between the local 
district and the state. The organization and 
operation of the county unit varies widely 
among the stales. 


As towns and villages in early America grew, 
the one-room school gave way to multiroom 
buildings. In larger communities, multibuild- 
ing school systems became common. In rural 
ireas, however, the one-room school continued 
h isolated communities. But as automobiles 
md paved highways reduced the isolation of 
ural areas, the inefficiency of the one-Jeac^r 
chool district became increasingly evident To 
rovide better education for rural joutb, to^- 
liip and county units of government organa^ 
Jacalional pr»gr«n, for the child, 

,dr boundario. As the frontier was pu^H 
ick, most of the states v. cst of the Mmivippt 



organized into districts for school purposes. 
In most states, county school units were or- 
ganized to serve as an intermediate unit be- 
tween the local and state units. Thus many 
different kinds of school units emerged among 
the states. 

Types of districts 

Figure 3-1 portrays the different types of 
school district organization among the 50 
states. 

State Districts. Delaware typifies the state- 
centered type of educational organization 


where, except for the cities of Wilmington and 
Dover, operational responsibility for schools 
is centered largely in the state. In all other 
slates, a large measure of responsibility for 
the operation of schools is delegated to many 
operating units within the state. 

County Units. Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
the Southeastern states, except Mississippi and 
South Carolina, are organized on the county 
unit plan. Although the county is the unit for 
some of the school administrative functions in 
most states, it is the actual operating unit in 
the above states. In these states, schools are 
under the control of elected county boards of 



Fig. 3-1. Prevailing type of 
school districts in each siaie. 
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education. School revenue is gathered largely 
through county taxes. Schools are adminis- 
tered by the county superintendent of sdiools, 
who is appointed by the county hoard in some 
states and elected by popular vote in others. In 
county units of organization, the county super- 
intendent’s functions are similar to those of 
a local superintendent. Where a city is included 
in the county, a separate district including the 
city is often organized apart from the county 
which may surround it. 


Town and Township Vnits. The New England 
states, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana 
are organized for education on a town and 
to^vnship basis. 

In most states, the original survey divided 
the county into towns and townships which ^ 
came the basis for scbool orgariisahon. Unto 
the totvnsMp system, many cities, incorporated 
villages, and towns, and some consolidated 
schools are set apart as 
districts. In some slates, such as Illinois, high 
schools are organised on a township basis hi^t 
with smaller districts within the township oper- 

ating their own elementary schools. 

tL Now England town, which usually com^ 
crises a cohesive combination of urban and 
Ltal territory is a natural geographic center 

jrapyoSlTtheh^;^;:-:^ 

township districts much oUhe e^ 

cient school programs. 

0*CAr»IZ*T10H 


and Nctv York, the district is the local school 
anil. The majority of these districts are smaller 
than the other types of units described pre- 
viously. Many districts, particularly in the 
Midwest and West, operate one-teacher schools. 
Many operate no schools at all, sending their 
students to other school systems. In most in- 
stances, these districts were established by 
early surveys and have little relationship to 
natural community boundaries or to logical 
school organization. 

This type of organization is therefore con- 
sidered least efficient. Districts are conlrolM 
by elected boards of education. Larger dis- 
Iricls are administered by superintendents or 
supervising principals appointed by the board. 
However, many districts are too small to 
justify the employment of an administrator. 


Dulrict aid State. Alaska presents an unusual 
combination of district and state organiaalion 
for education. Because of the absence of inter- 
mediate laaing units such as counties and town- 
ships, all schools, oacept la, the f "; 

tricts, are administered directly by _ 

The organired districts, which are found rn ^ 
more populous areas, operate under local con- 

Il rfry muehthesmT.... district, m other 


hit. In all states, large "P"*'' 

school systems independenlly of he 

:::.:,.ship,o^is.rictinwhich.ey- 

ss it is not uncommon tor school board 

“ . be appointed by the mayor or 

:„„oil rather. ban elected by the people. 

„i Diema,. In New Jersey, Ne” Votl, 

;:afdCaliIomi.par.ienl.riy.an«m^; 

1 units combine ‘J'^jsmenl.ry 

unit, while „„„„ di.ad- 

unitsindependen y-A 

5 of the regional high - , „,„J 

,„Ia,.rcnl..ionbe..eeneIemenUy 

ary whools. 
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One of the urgent problems of 
American education is the 
reorganization of small, inadequate 
school units into larger 
school systems capable of providing 
adequate educational opportunity 
joT all youth. 


Several years ago, the voters of Bedford Hills, 

New Castle, North Castle, and Pound Ridge 
in New York's IP estchester County decided 
to merge their school districts into one. 
fThat has consolidation meant to school and 
communityin Bedford Central School Disfrici No. 
2, as the new school system is now known? 
Comparison of floor and site plans between the old 
and new illustrates clearly 
the improved educational program made possible 
by the new facilities. 


urbankation of areas that were fortnetly rural 
or semlrural. Frequently this happens with 
explosive speed and force. This growth pays 
little attention to school district lines. Neu* 
population centers swallow up old villages and 
towns and merge into a large amorphous mass 
overreaching many little school districts that 
now have no natural cohesion. Large housing 
developments often deluge suburban districts 
with big new enrollments without comparable 
increases in taxable wealth. Thus the children 
may be located in one district and the indus' 
trial sources of wealth in another. In many 
suburbs, schools just cannot be built fast 
enough. Church basements, fire halls, and 
other makeshift quarters are pressed into serv- 
ice as schools. Frequently schools must be 
operated on double and even triple sessions. 

Thus reorganiration of suburban school dis- 
tricts is badly needed but often most difficull. 
Reorganization legislation has usually been 
designed for sparsely populated, stable rural 
areas rather than for heavily populated, rap- 
idly changing suburban districK WHh their 
rapidly growing populations and lack of social 
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Previously this two-story building housed 
kindergarten through high school in Bedford 
Hills. Increased enrollments forced the use 
of the basement as a classroom. Since the transfer 
of the high school to the new building, 
this and other local schools m ffie four towns 
have been remodeled into modern elementary 
schools relieving crowded conditions 
while keeping elementary schools close 
to the people in each town. 

and economic cohesion, suburban school dis- 
tricts find concerted action toward consolida- 
tion difficult. The rural structure of municipal 
government and school organization and op- 
eration often exists long after it has become 
obsolete. Thus the special problems of sub- 
urban schools in district reorganization have 
not yet been solved satisfactorily in many 
metropolitan areas. 

The Disadvantages of Reorganization. How- 
ever, ibe reorganization of local school units 
may create new problems. If the close relation* 
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ship of the schools to the natural community 
and to the people is sacrificed in the name of 
efficiency, then something that money cannot 
buy will be destroyed. Structural remodeling 
will not perform miracles. Educators and lay- 
men sometimes cherish false hopes as to what 
it ^vill accomplish. Although the immediate 
danger is remote, the creation of larger school 
units may be carried so far that centralization 
produces more e\’ils than does decentralization. 

The Criteria of an Adequate School District. 
In general, it can be said that an adequate 
school district should satisfy three basic cri- 
teria. First, it should be large enough to be 
able to provide adequate basic educational op- 
portunity at reasonable cost. Estimates of ade- 
quate size vary, but it is clear that, except in 
very sparsely populated areas, an enrollment 
of 1,600 pupils in grades 1 to 12 should be re- 
garded as minimum. One recent study stressed 
that a school district ought to be large enough 
to have 100 students in its senior class. Second, 
a school dUtrict should be large enough to in’ 
elude sufficient wealth. Although small db- 
tricts are not necessarily poor, nor large dis- 
tricts wealthy, the per-pupil wealth lends to 
merwse as the size of the district increases. 
Again, there is no universal agreement on what 
level of .wealth is adequate. One common rule 
of thumb suggests that there should be about 
v2o,000 of true valuation per child of school 
age. A reasonable lax would yield from thb 
base sufficient money for a fairly adequate 
pro^aim Obviously, the amount of sUte aid 
Hould influence this consideration. Third a 
school district should include a natural 
graphic area. Ideally, a school district boL- 
ary should include those people who are held 
together by common ties and interests— eco- 
nomically, socially, culturally. School dUtricts 
should encompass rather than bisect natural 
communities. 

Lwf of 
o«o„pIi.hed 

"S’* O' poltorm: through 


lative decree, through local initiative, or per- 
mbsively through planned programs. Some 
states, such as Nevada, have abolished all local 
school districts and reorganized them into 
county units by legblative decree. Some stale 
legislatures have decreed that all districts be- 
neath a certain size must be reorganized into 
larger units. Most states have attempted to ac- 
compibh reorganization through laws pre- 
scribing the procedures by which local citizens 
or officiab might reorganize local districts 
through their own initiative. Thb may be done 
through consolidation, annexation, or transfer 
of territory. In this procedure, proposab for 
reorganization are initialed locally, sometimes 
presented to the voters on referendum. 

Many stale lepslalures are reluctant to com- 
H reorganization but disinclined to endure 
the slow progress that is made under local 
initiative. Thus an increasing number of state 
l<^is)alures are enacting laws that will stim- 
ulate reorganization where needed but abo re- 
Uin some permissive features. Such plans often 
provide for the development of a state-wide 
pUn for reorganization based upon studies of 
loca needs and conditions. Counties or other 
si^ivisions conduct studies of redislricting 
ne^s and develop proposab that are submitted 
lo lo^l electorates or to local boards of educa- 
tion or approvab The state department of edu- 
cation usually provides policy and procedures 
and provides slimulaiion and leadership. In 
many slates, encouragement is generated 
through state-aid programs that provide finan- 
cial advantages to reorganized districts. The 
hird procedure b a more recent dei^elopment 
than the other two and b ' 
quency. 


increasing in : 




2 “ “"’ifcalion of 

co„™l.da .on and the state minimu n program 
of rfucattoo for all children, one calol ig- 
noro the tm^rUnt factor of the availability of 
.on. The democratic principle of e^al 
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denis. Al present many rural youths are denied 
high school education tecause they cannot 
reach the school. 

The transporting of children is not a new 
educational undertaking. Beginning in a 
Massachusetts district in 1840, it continued 
without legal authorization until 1869 when 
Massachusetts passed the nation’s first permis- 
sive transportation law for the conveyance of 
pupils to and from public schools. By 1920 
pupils were being carried to and from school in 
all the states, with or without specific l^al 
sanction. Today the provision of transporta- 
tion facilities for school children is generally 
mandatory under certain conditions. It is esli- 
mated that one-third of all public school pupils 
ride to and from school each day. Although 
school buses are the usual means of convey- 
ance, the “old gray mare” and the railroads 
still serve in some communities, especially dur- 
ing the winter months. The problem of trans- 
portation is not of equal importance in all the 
states, and within states ivide variations exist 
in the proportion of pupils carried by bus. 
Great differences also exist in safety measures. 


of schools but also a higher authority to ap- 
praise existing practices, recommend minimal 
standards, and integrate the disparate units. 
Despite practical obstacles, the work of coor- 
dinating the various school administrative 
units within and between states must progress. 
Upon this task the well-wishers of education 
cveryivhere, and especially the state and na- 
tional authorities, must focus their attention. 
The maintenance of the individuality of a local 
school district is important, but even more 
vital is uniformity in the minimal essentials of 
sound school organization and administration. 
This topic is also considered in Chapter 2. 

A program for the reorganization of school 
units should contain immediate and long-term 
plans involving three basic elements: (1) the 
educational plan, which contains a general 
statement of the philosophy involved and also 
definite educational specifications for the re- 
organized units; (2) the spending plan, which 
involves translating the educational criteria in- 
to proposed expenditures; and (3) the financ- 
ing plan, which proposes means for meeting 
the cost of the educational program. The last 


The National Conference on School Transpor- two aspects are treated in Chapter 16. The 


tation has prepared a code of standards for 
the selection and training of school bus drivers. 

The transportation of pupils is more than a 
local prohlem. Many state treasuries provide 
financial assistance in defraying the cost of 
pupil travel as a means toward equalizing 
educational opportunity and burden. Several 
state depaTtmente lend technical assistance in 
the mapping of school bus routes. Because of 
the close relationship between the transporta- 
tion of pupils and the consolidation of dis- 
tricts, each state should make continuous 
analyses of both matters. 

Coordination o} Administrative Units. “Coor- 
dination” is a general term that covers the in- 
tegrating activities of legal or extralegal 
groups, such as a state department or accredit- 
ing association, in bringing together small 
components. These efforts require not only 
voluntary cooperation and legal consobdalion 


emphasis here is on the educational program. 

Educational Emphasis in /leorganitalion. The 
educational plan should form the basis for the 
whole program of realignment. A monetary 
definition has the advantage of objectiveness, 
but it fails to define the component elements 
of the educational program sufficiently for the 
purposes of constructing an admini5trati\e 
unit In other words, the content as well as the 
cost of the educational program n3u«t he ac- 
curately ascertained. For example, larger dis- 
tricts attract better-educated teachers and ha\e 
more kindergartens. The locality in which the 
child receives his education cannot he ipiored 
in the reforms in school organiiation and ad- 
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size of city scKool districts v/ill increase. The 
wide variety of other types of districts will 
continue. However, continued reorganization 
of school units will further reduce the number 
of small, marginal local units. More and more 
states will accelerate reorganization pennis- 
sively through planned programs that offer 6- 
nancial incentives to reorganized districts. 

Hoi\ever, it is apparent also that a large 
part of the nation will remain rural in char- 
acter for the foreseeable future. If rural people 
are to enjoy educational opportunity of quality 
and scope equivalent to that in urban areas, 
the rntennediate school unit ■will have to be 
de^’eloped more fully and more widely. It is in 
the intermediate unit that the greatest change 
may take place in the years ahead. Prototypes 
of eSective intermediate units are already dis- 
cernible, particularly in New York and Cali- 
fornia. 

Considerable variations will continue to ex- 
ist in the relationship among federal, state, in- 
termediate, and local units. The federation con- 
cept, by which educational functions are as- 
signed to federal, state, intermediate, or local 
levels, according to where they are performed 
best, appears to be emerging. In any event, it 
is clear that a large measure of responsibility 
for the operation of schools will continue to 
reside in the local school district described in 
Chapter 4. 

Summary 

Since education is a function of the state, or- 
ganization of educational units varies widely 
among the states. With some exceptions, most 
New England school units are organized by 
towns and townships, most Southeastern stales 


by counties, and most Western stales by dis- 
tricts. Cities usually maintain their own school 
systems apart from the county, township, or 
district in which they lie. School units are con- 
trolled by elected boards of education except 
in those cities in which boards are appointed. 

In most states, an intermediate unit sen-es 
a liaison role between the slate and local level. 
This intermediate unit is the county in most 
states- Ideally, however, it might include sev- 
eral counties or only a part of a county. The 
function of the intermediate unit should be one 
of coordination and service rather than con- 
iTol- The intermediate unit is currently under- 
going considerable change. 

In the decades since the war, the number of 
local school districts has been reduced by half 
through reorganization of districts. Since 
many present districts are too small to provide 
a basic educational program at reasonable cost, 
considerable reorganization remains to be ac- 
complished. 

Reorganization tends to enrich and extend 
the educational program, but may reduce the 
close relationship between school and com- 
munity. Ideally, school districts should be suf- 
ficiently large to contain enough students and 
wealth to provide a basic educational program 
at reasonable cost School districts should also 
be congruent with natural communities. The 
roost prombing procedure in redistricting re- 
sults from local adoption of reorganization 
patterns developed on a state-wide basb. The 
reorganization of school dblrictsbas increased 
greatly the number of school children trans- 
ported to school. The school bus has become an 
important vehicle in providing the rural child 
with more adequate public schooling. 


Suggested activities 

1. Rerievr the historical evolution of county edn- 
cation, 

2. What is meant by an iotermediste unit in 
•chool administration? 


3. Examine in the school laws of your state the 
legal relationship between the local and conuty 
school officials and between the latter and the 
state school officials. 
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4. Draw a map of the school district in which yoo 
live. Analyze it with respect to the three criteria 
of an adequate district described in this chap- 
ter. 

5. List the advantages and disadvantages of each 


of the methods of reorganization described in 
this chapter. 

6. Procure or prepare a school map of a county. 
Study its geography and locate the school dis- 
tricts. 
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Orienfat/en 

Allkoitgh educalion is a fcgal 
aate, much of the operaUoual respoasihilit;- 
for schools is delegated to loca! school districts. 
Thus the history of public education in Auier. 
tea K largely the story of the iocai school sjs- 
tan. This tradition of strong local control 
of ^ucation is one of the most distinctire 
traditions of American democracy. It has 
served to keep the schoois responsive to the 
people and the people interested in their 
schools. 

Decentralization of educational control hai 
resulted in a wide variety of school districts, 
diff^ing greatly in sire, organization, and pro- 
grain. 

The administration of local schools is vested 
in a hoard of education e/ected by (fie people 
and in professional school administrators ap* 
pointed hy the board. These positions are of 
large consequence and beckon the most highly 
competent persons. The organization of local 
school systems is being modified in the direc- 
tion of greater democratization so that the 
knowledge and experience of more people, both 
lay and professional, can he capitaJued more 
fully. 

As the Educational Policies Commission has 
emphasized, “Faith in the local administration 
of schools is a part of democratic tradition. 
ft is important that all the people should feel 
responsible for their government. In no area 
is it more necessary than in the provision of 
public education that the thinking, desires, and 
ambitions of the people be made efTective. 


Foundations 

The little villages of the colonies were the first 
school unit prototypes in America, preceding 
by many jvars county, state, or national units 
of school organization. The focal school di*Ir)Ct 
had its beginning in a quaint law. lno».n as 
“the Old DeJuder Satan Uw ” enjicted by the 
Ktsssachusetts Bay Colony in Ibl". 
vears prior to the founding of the R^ublic- 
n.is statute required every to^-n of 50 famih« 



The tradition of strong local 
control of education is one of 
the most distinctive characteristics 
of American democracy. 

In this typical suburban community, the people them^ 
selves had to decide uhelker or not a new high school 
uould 6e built. Before the buildings were designed, 
committees of citizens, school board members, admin- 
istrators, and teachers met to study educational philos- 
ophy and needs. Then, working with an architect and 
educational consultant, they planned a school building 
designed to meet their requirements. They brought the 
results of their study to the public who would vote on 
the bond issue for the new building. 

or more to appoint one of their people to teach with millions of employees down to the smallest 

reading and writing since “one chief point of type of school district with one teacher. About 

that old deluder, Satan, [is] to keep men from forty*five thousand of these legal units are 

knowledge of the Scriptures.” school districts of various types and sixes. 

Colonial America was largely rural. Wide- About seven thousand operate no schools of 

open spaces separated the little villages that their own, sending their pupils to other dis- 
dotted the land. Transportation and communi- tricts. 

cation were difficult. It was quite natural for In the broad sense, the local school district is 
schools to be organized around local communi- the smallest administrative unit. Local school 

ties, since state and national government had districts are administered by a superintendent 

not yet emerged. The founders of America who of schools under the direction of the board of 

had struggled for independence from oppres- education which is commonly elected by the 

sive centralized government were not disposed people. Districts too small to employ an admin- 

to let the important function of education rest istrator are administered by the board of edu- 

whh the central government after it was eslab- cation, 
lished. These and other circumstances estab- 
lished firmly the tradition of strong local con- Relationship of Local, Intermediate, and Stale 

trol of education in America. Because of Units. This is a good point for reviewing the 

America’s great faith in education, the schools relationship of the local, intermediate, and 

have been kept close to the people. This has state units. The chart at the beginning of Part 

also helped to keep the people close to the 1 illustrates these. The local district is the unit 

schools, which really operates the schools. The county 

or intermediate unit, as described in Chapter 
Local School Districts. The United States has 3, serves as a liaison agency between the local 

more than 100,000 independent units of gov- and stale units. This intermediate office should 

cmment, each wUh the power to spend money stimulate, assist, and lead thelocal unit, serving 

and to perform sen-ices for the citizenry. These as an intermediary for both the local dislrirt 

units range in size from the federal government and the state. 


V 



At a community meeting to acquaint 
the citizens uilh the need for a new plant, 
students study charts showing 
estimated costs. 
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VmgmDdelllaor plans, tha principal 
explains how the unusual loom ole, 
lie same space hut more special aiiam 
t/ian the conventional form. 


ages 



One citizen asks,"Wh.y the zigzag 
instead of rectangular shape 
for some of the buildings?" 

The state department oversees and assists 
both the local and the intermediate units under 
policy set by the state hoard of education and 
administered through the chief state school of* 
iicer and his staff. The state board derives its 
authority from the legislature and the gover- 
nor, as described in Chapter 2, 

The most significant aspect of this organiza- 
tion pattern is that the ultimate source of au- 
thority for education at the local, intermediate, 
and state level is with the people who, through 
their franchise, have control over the entire ad- 
ministrative machinery. In no other society is 
the control of the people over education so com- 
plete at all levels of government. This is one of 
the most unique and significant aspects of 
American government. It has had a profound 
effect upon the development of American edu- 
cation. 

Legal Status of Districts. The Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution definitely implies that 
education is a function of the state and not of 
the federal government. Usually the slates dele- 



gate the major responsibilities for school op- 
eration to the local educational subdivision, 
which in area may he as small as a rural school 
district of 5 square miles in Illinois or as large 
as a county unit of 17,000 square miles in Se- 
vada. Legally, then, subject to the laws pas^»eJ 
by the state legislature, the control of the «ch<wl 
system resides in the board of education elecleil 
by the people in the district, as indicalnl on the 
chart opening Part 1. The board i* both a local 
and a state instrument 

According to school law s. the board ol fda- 


itzATioa ana a»>ii'»iST«ATtow or etstre a»te4»io^ *» 



cation is the legai authority representing the 
state. It is an artificial body created by a gen- 
eral or specific law to maintain a system o{ pub- 
lic education in a certain territory. A stale at- 
torney general says, “A school board is a body 
politic and corporate. It is purely a creature of 
the stale. Its power may be enlarged, dimin- 
ished, modified, or revoked by the legislature.” 
Although there are limitations, the board has 
broad legal powers, such as the right to buy and 
sell property, erect buildings, and enter into 
contracts. It is a quasi corporation, subject to 
numerous laws. 

In this overview o! American public educa- 

T eachers in the audience study the 
list of facilities they helped to plan in 
earlier committee meetings. 
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lion, il is pertinent to emphasize the extreme 
importance of school law. Many students and 
teachers do not realize that their daily acts 
within the school are markedly affected by 
school taws, many of which have been extant 
for a long time. Even teachers in service, ad- 
ministrators, and board members reveal an ap- 
palling dearth of knowledge as to school laws. 
This information is readily found in federal 
and state constitutions, state statutes, and case 
law or judicial opinion. Copies of the state 
laws, as revised periodically, can be obtained 
from the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion or from the state capilol. The National 
Education Association makes periodic studies 
of legislation throughout the United Stales. The 
National Organization on Legal Problems of 
Education issues periodic reports. The Annual 
Yearbook of School Law contains a topical 
summary of decisions of the higher courts in 
cases involving school law. Through such de- 
cisions the higher courts of the various states 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
have established many common-law principles 
of exceeding importance. In the exercise of its 
duty the court cannot do otherwise than revert 
to first principles: the consideration of the pur- 
pose for which the schools were established as 
indicated in the law or in antecedent custom. 

Types of local schools 
ATTENDANCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

The legislature creates or makes possible the es- 
tablishment of school districts of various types. 
Il is desirable to distinguish between units for 
attendance and those for the administration of 
education. An attendance unit, usually estah- 
lished by the local board, is defined as the area 
served by a single school building, such as a 
Horace Mann School in a city system. An ad- 

A citizen contemplates a photograph of 

the present overcroicded library . . . 



ministrative unit, usually the legal school dis- 
trict, embraces all the area under a single sys- 
tem of control and may include one, two, or 
over a hundred attendance areas. 

LOCAL DISTRICTS OF VARIOUS SIZES 

Local administrative units are of many sizes. 
According to the federal census tabulations, all 
areas under 2,500 population are rural. County 
and intermediate school districts are consid- 
ered in Chapter 3. Divisions are here classified 
roughly as (1) rural, (2) village, (3) city, and 
(4) suburban. 

Rural Districts, The smallest district, the one- 
teacher school, is sometimes one-pupil as weJi 
The one-teacher schools of America, usually 
one-room also, are disappearing rapidly in fa- 
vor of the more modern and consolidated 
schools. Some of the rural elementary schools 
have two or more teachers, and most rural high 
schools have at least three teachers. Not all rural 
schools are small. 

Village Districts. A village school usually has 
more than one teacher and may have one or 
more buildings. The organization and adminis- 
tration of village, community, and small city 
schools often include an administrator, who 
is usually known as the superintendent or su- 
pervising principal. He may be assisted by a 
principal or head teacher in each buiJSwg, 


while others watch and listen. 



City School Districts. The population varies 
from cities of several thousand to the New York 
City school district with a population of 3 
milKon people. (Only eight states enroll more 
pupils than does the New York City sp(era.j 
An illustration of a medium-sized school sys- 
tem is that of Santa Monica, California, a 
city of approximately 100,000 people. The peo- 
ple, as the electorate, choose the members of 
the board of education, who in turn select the 
superintendent of schools, their chief executive 
officer. Under his direction the schools of that 
city are administered through a three-depart- 
ment organization: business, including such 
activities as the preparation of budgets and 
contracts; professional, with such duties as 
supervision and research; and instructional, 
embracing teaching and learning on all levels 
from elementary schools through the junior 
college, plus the special services of adult and 
technical education. 


After the meetini, the custodian 
sties up the building plans 
from his point of view . . . 




Su6ur6an Diitricts. A rapidly growing t)*pe of 
school district which may combine some of the 
characteristics of a rural, village, and/or city 
system, is that found in the outskirts of 
crowded cities. Suburban or near-urban 
schools have increased markedly in the past 
decade. 

Probably the most severe inequalities to 
children because of outmoded school districts 
are to be found in the areas near urban centers 
where the districts that were designed to meet 
the needs of an agricultural society still pre- 
vail, and cannoi cope with the suburban prob- 
lem — the growing edge of the nearby city in 
rural school districts. The problem springs 
from such developments as large trailer camps 
or low-cost housing subdivisions mushrooming 
in an otherwise rural area. 

Other factors stimulating the growih of these 
districts are; improved roads, increase in 
autos, high cost of city living and taxes, in- 
adequate play and garden space in over- 
crow'ded cities, and the developing of business 
eslablbhmente aw ay from the limited-car-park- 
ing areas and high-tax centers. Since 1945, the 
dawn of the atomic age, and since 1956, the 
inauguration of the modem space age, the 
psychology of fear has augmented the hegira 
of people and business from cities. 

Some established suburban schoob are the 
most outstanding in the nation, while others, 
new fledged, ate afflicted with special problems 
including population pressures, penurious 
public purses, and lagging legislation. 

OTHER TYPES OF DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 

Special Charter School Districts. Some schools, 
usually city gchoob, have a special charter 
granted directly to the local district by the 
state. Although the majority of these districts 
were established in the early hbtorj’ of the 
state’s educational development, some of them 
operate under a special charier of special laws 
because of the siie of the district- The multipli- 
cation of especially chartered districts is lllaly 
to compVicate school administration within 
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the state; hence there is a trend toward bring- 
ing all existing school districts under the gen- 
eral school laws. 

Other Classifications of School Systems. Ac- 
cording to the educational level of the offer- 
ings, the two basic classifications are elemen- 
tary' and high school districts, to which have 
been added the junior college and municipal 
university areas. In addition, there are many 
districts classified on a geographical or civil 
basis, some of which are described in Chapter 
Z. Among the special types are town, township, 
county, parish, consolidated, community, and 
non-high school. Some states designate dis- 
tricts by siaes, as first or second class. A wide 
variation in nomenclature of districts is found 
between stales and within states. 

The genera! impression that every' square 
foot of soil in the United States is a part of an 
organized school district is not valid, Sev'eral 
slates have portions unorganized for educa- 
tional purposes. The school laws usually 
guarantee free schooling to all pupib residing 
in such areas. 

Laboratory Schools. Many laboratory or ex- 
perimental schools, on the elementary' and sec- 
ondary leveb, are in reality public in that they 
are practice or training schools for state in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers. Generally no 
tuition b required and the pupiU are admitted 
as to a public school, although the limitation 
of facilities and the experimental nature of the 
work may restrict the enrollment. The Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion has been active in improving the labora- 
tory schoob. Numerous laboratory' schoob are 
affliiated with or are part of nonstate or inde- 
pendent institutions. Experimental schools 
have stimulated profound changes in educa- 
tional practice throughout the United Slates 
and abroad. 

Parochial and Private Interest in Public Edu- 
cation. The earliest schoob and colleges in 
America were parochial and private. Edaca- 



tionaJ advance in the eariy years of the United 
States was due primarily to the interest and 
support of the church, just as today in foreign 
countries such as India much financial and 
educational impetus is given to schools from 
missionary funds and zeal Today many chil- 
dren do not go to a public school, since it is 
not compulsory to attend a public institution. 
The Oregon anti-private school law, which 
sought to compel all pupils to attend public 
schools, was held unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in 1925. In the parochial field, the 
Koman Catholic Church maintains the largest 
number of elementary and secondary schools. 
The parochial schools have been, are, and will 
be educational and spiritual bulwarks in a 
nation that practices freedom of religion — one 
o! the basic four freedoms. The private school 
affects public education because it is often a 
trail-blazer due to its greater freedom. 

In addition to billions of dollars given to 
private schools by individuals, many millions 
have been donated to public schools and col- 
leges. Furthermore, numerous educational 
foundations and boards have given millions 
indirectly to public education by lumishing 
funds for research, experiments, and sfiroula- 
tion of education within the nation, states, and 
local communities. 

Private and parochial interest in education 
calb for close coordination with the public 



while other members of the audience 
foin the supenniendent of 
schools tn refreshments . . . 
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schools. Only by the cooperation of parochial, 
private, and public schools can education pre* 
sent a united front against the common foes, 
ignorance and superstition. 

Boards of education 

Nearly every school district in the United 
Stales is governed by a group of lajTnen desig* 
nated the selectmen, the board of education, 
the school board, the board of trustees, the 
school committee, the township board of edu- 
cation, or the county board of education. These 
hoard members are the direct representatives 
of the people in the school district. 

Evolution of School Boards. Historically the 
board of education de%’eloped in the following 
manner. At first the planning was done by all 
the interested persons in the community. Then 
developed the practice of appointing temporary 
committees. Then these temporary committees 
were replaced by permanent committees. There 
gradually de\’eloped the pattern of selecting 
boards of education, accountable to the people, 
who were given the responsibility for organiz- 
ing and administering free schools. The au- 
tonomous school district, organized separately 
under an elected board of education, is essen- 
tially an American institution. 

Electorate and School Boards. Basically the 
genesis of control of public education resides 
in the people, “We, the people,” elect represen- 
tatives who, as a board of education, take the 
place of the unwieldy larger group, the elec- 
torate. The board of education is indeed a per- 
sonalized mechanism of democratic govern- 
ment, yet the electorate has manifested in the 
past a gross ignorance and a careless neglect 
of its duties in the conduct of American public 
education. This attitude of laissez faire is some- 
times revealed in the small number of voters 
who cast their ballots in the election of a school 
board. Citizens should maintain active interest 
in their schools. This interest should be mani- 
fest in voting at school elections, visiting 


schools, attending board meetings, and par- 
ticipating in parent-teachers associations. 
Good schools tend to be found in those com- 
munities where there is a high level of public 
understanding and interest in education. 

In recent years, there has been evidence of 
a substantial renaissance of public interest 
and concern for education. This interest has 
been intensified by international competition 
in the exploration of outer space. The impor- 
tance of education in the struggle for national 
security and the responsibility of citizens in 
educational planning are being more fully 
recognized. Newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and television are focusing attention upon edu- 
cational issues and problems to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Citizens advisory committees on 
education at local, state, and national levels 
have multiplied from a handful at the close of 
World War II lo nearly fifteen thousand. Mem- 
bership in parent-teachers associations has 
grown to over ten million members, making 
it the largest organization in American society. 
William Carr, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, recently reported 
that never before in the nation’s history has 
American education enjoyed such “unprece- 
dented public interest and support.” Wise 
boards of education are seeking to capitalize on 
this surge of public interest for the improve- 
ment of education. 

Size, Tenure, and Selection of Boards of Edu- 
cation. There has been no uniformity in the 
number of persons on a board of education or 
in iheir term of office. The trend in recent years 
has been toward boards composed of not more 
than nine elected members. There should be 
enough members to represent the different 
points of view in the community. The three- 
member board found so often in rural and 
small-town districts does not meet all these 
criteria. 

Methods of nominating hoard members vary 
greatly. They may be nominated by petition, 
primary election, individual announcements, 
citizens’ committees, mass meetings, or school 
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district meetings. The members are usnallv 
elected, although they may be appointed by 
I the mayor and council, by county commis- 
sionefs, iy city managers, or by self-perpetual- 
ing boards. 

Terms of office for school board members 
vary from one year to several. Authorities in 
educational administration recommend the 
election of board members at large rather than 
by wards, and on a nonpartisan basis. 

Early studies of the social composition of 
city boards of education revealed a heavy pre- 
ponderance of business and professional men 
to the exclusion of men and women from the 
middle and lower socioeconomic levels of so- 
ciety. In recent years, the composition of 
boards appears to be shifting to Include more 
housewives and more skilled and semiskilled 
u’orkers. A larger number of union members 
are now found on boards of education. Collec- 
tively, the members of the board of education 
should reflect a variety of vocational experi- 
ences, educational interests, and leadership 
abilities so as to represent the community 
broadly. School board members should be 
chosen from the best men and women obtain- 
able in the community. 

Quali/ications of Board Members. The magni- 
tude of education, as expressed by its annual 
expenditure of several billion dollars, empha- 
sizes the need for a very careful selection of 
board members. Among the qualifications 
usually specified by Jaw are that the candidate 
shall be over twenty-one years of age, a legal 
voter, and a resident in the school district. 
Besides these legal stipulations, however, a 
member of a board of education should possess 
many other desirable qualities: interest in 
schools, willingness to subordinate self-inter- 
est, open-minded and creative outlook, cour- 
age in facing criticism, willingness to give lime 
to the office, skill in working with people, 
spect of the community, forward-looking alti- 
tude, reasonably good education, friendliness 
and cooperativeness, understanding of the com- 
munity, ability to discuss school alTairs. Of 


greatest benefit is intelligent cooperatio 
among the members of the board and betwec: 
the board and the community. 

Unfortunately board members do not ahvay 
promote the best welfare of the school. Hard 
ened politicians, not content with the devasta- 
tion inflicted on city governments, realize that 
the schools, employing many people and han- 
dling millions of dollars, are tempting objects 
for despoliation. The school system should be 
made an uninteresting and unattractive field 
to political spoilsmen. It is “bad polities for 
even a corrupt spoils administration to use the 
schools, and good politics to stay out.” By and 
large, however, the schools are governed hon- 
estly, largely because the majority of hoard 
members fake seriously their responsibilities 
and duties. 

Distinguished service awards, honorary de. 
grees, and other forms of recognition are given 
annually by state educational associations, col- 
leges, and other groups to members of boards 
of education who have rendered notable serv- 
ice to education in the local community, state, 
and nation. These tributes ere challenges to 
men and women everywhere to sen’e their com’ 
munity as members of boards of education. 

functions and Powers of Boards of Education. 

The board of education is primarily a policy- 
forming and appraisal-making group. The 
board is generally granted broad pow ers by the 
state and is invested irifh much di«crctionary 
power m the details of its work. 77je chief 
responsibilities of the board of education in- 
clude: 

1. The development and improvement of the 
educational program 

2. The selection of the chief admini'tralive 
officer and the provision of the professional 
and nonprofessionaJ staff 

3. The provision of funds and facilities 

4. The maintenance of good relations l.el»een 
the school and the community 

Too many boards of education limit thnr 
attention to school buildings to 1-e u*eil during 
school hours by school children on school day s 
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during the school months. The modern board 
of public education places all its facilities at 
the disposal of all members of the community 
for education at all hours of the day during 
the entire year. It is a board of public educa- 
tion rather than a school board. 

Board Organization and Procedure. Most 
boards of education are organized with a presh 
dent who presides at the meetings, and a secre- 
tary or clerk who may serve as the treasurer. 
Business is conducted usually in open meet- 
ings held in the school once a month, except in 
large city systems where the board may con- 
vene more frequently. 

Much planning is transacted through com- 
mittees. Among the typical standing commit- 
tees are finance, building and grounds, school 
management, teachers, and public relations. 
In recent years, however, the tendency is 
away from standing committees. If the board 
meets as a committee of the whole, each mem- 
ber will be more thoroughly informed on all 
school affairs and able to render more intelli- 
gent service. As a general rule there should be 
no standing committees, since too frequently 
committee action predetermines board action. 
If there are committees, certainly the superin- 
tendent of schools should ser\-e on all of them 
as an ex officio member in order to integrate 
the policies and actions of the board. 

REIATIONSUIPS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATIO.N 

The hoard of education plays a unique role 
in American life. Its work impinges on so 
many areas of public interest that it becomes 
interdependent with many groups. As the 
elected representatives of the people, the board 
members must be able to keep in contact with 
their constituenU or at least to gauge their 
pulse. The importance of such connections is 
manifeted in the increasing pre\-alence of 
committees on public relations. Many boards 
encourage la>Tnen, teachers, and studento to 
attend their sessions, except v.hen personnel 
matters make a closed session desirable. Some 
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broadcast or televise part of their meetings. 
Public relations in American public education 
are further detailed in Chapter 16. 

Among the vital relationships maintained 
by the local school board with other organiza- 
tions and officials are those with the city gov- 
ernment, with other school hoards, in area, 
state, and national affiliations, and with the 
superintendent of schools, whose work is 
treated in the last part of this unit. Many 
boards work closely with citizens’ committees. 

Fiscal Independence and Dependence. The 
tendency has been to divide school districts 
into two categories on the basis of their fiscal 
relationship to the city government: 

1. Fiscal independence. Those school districts, 
in which the hoard of education generally 
has authority to raise and expend funds 
without the consent of the municipal gov- 
ernment, are financially independent. 

2. Fiscal dependence. Conversely, those 
school districts which are a department of 
some civil agency, such as a city, and hence 
must depend on it for budget approval and 
revision, are said to be fiscally dependent 

It is impossible to draw a clear line of demar- 
cation between these two groups, since there 
is a gradual shading off from one extreme of 
positive independence to the other of irrevo- 
cable dependence. Authorities in political 
science usually favor the dependent boards, 
whereas educational writers in the main agree 
that the school district should he fiscally inde- 
pendent 

School Board Organizations. A significant de- 
velopment is the banding together of school 
boards in the common cause of education. In 
many stales the board members have joined 
formal organizations, by counties, by groups 
of counties, or by the entire stale. The state 
«sociations are linked in the National School 
Boards Association— a group that is emerging 
as a potent force in American public educa- 
tion. Many board members have profited by 
attending the annual conventions of county. 



state, and national school boards associations. 
These associations render many other valuable 
services to local boards. 

Administration 

The Evolution of School Administration. As 
the one-room school was displaced by multi- 
room schools, it became necessary to have 
someone in charge. Frequently, one of the 
teachers was designated head teacher with cer- 
tain authority over other teachers. However, as 
the school grew still larger and its operation 
more complicated, a full-time building adminis- 
trator, or principal, had to be appointed. Thus 
the principalship emerged in America long 
before the superintendency. 

As villages grew into cities, several school 
buildings were established within a school dis- 
trict and the need arose for system-wide ad- 
ministration and supervision of schools. At 
first this task was undertaken by a school com- 
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ItiTnig of graduate schools of education. Cer- 
tification requirements for administrative posi- 
tions were established by the states. School ad- 
ministration was well on its way toward pro- 
fessionalization. 

The Legal Status of Administration. The su- 
perintendent of schools is regarded as the chief 
executive officer of the board of education and 
as the educational leader of the school system. 
The principal is considered the educational 
leader of his school, accountable for the total 
educational program of his building. The du- 
ties and responsibilities of superintendents and 
principals are defined in the school law codes 
of the sUies and supplemented by rules, regu- 
laltons, and job descriptions adopted by the 
local board of education. 

The legal status of the superintendent s posi- 
tion is not too well defined in some states In 
most states he has no legal tenure, servmg shor 
terms of office at the pleasure of the board of 
eduction that appoints him Unfortunately the 
average superintendent of schools remains m 
on. pcition for only about sm yearn Ou. 
study referred to him as "the itinerant wlhuol 
Taster" and lamented his inability to rematn 
in one position long enough to make hts mavt- 
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Administration of the educational program 
Scheduling of the school program 
Planning and supervising school activities 
Supervising the work of teachers 
Evaluating the school program 
Supervising the processes of curriculum re- 
vision 

Administration of finance and facilities 
Budgeting, expending, and accounting for 
school funds 

Requisitioning and controlling the use of 
school supplies 

Supervising the use of school buildings and 
facilities 

Planning new school buildings 
Supervising the maintenance and repair of 
school facilities 

Personnel administration 
Recruiting, selecting, and assigning teachers 
Helping teachers to grow professionally 
Administering salaries, sick leaves, teacher 
records, etc. 

promoting, dismissing, and retiring of teach- 
ers 

Enumerating, admitting, and placing students 
Supervising behavior of students 
Supervising the guidance, records, and attend- 
ance of students 

Administration of school-community relations 
Reporting educational progress and needs to 
the public 

Meeting with community groups interested in 
education 

Planning parent workshops, open houses, study 
groups, etc. 

Participating in community life 

The administration of the educational pro- 
gram is regarded as the central and most im- 
portant function of administration. School 
buildings, records, faculties, budgets, and all 
the rest of the school environment have mean- 
ing and importance only to the extent that 
they contribute to the quality of instruction 
and learning. 


Qualifications of School Administrators. 
School administration has become a complex 
and exacting profession that demands a high 
order of competence and statesmanship. In 
general, the competencies or skills required for 
school administration can be classified into 
three categories: conceptual skills, human re- 
lations skills, and technical skills. 

Conceptual skills revolve about ability to 
deal elTectively with ideas. School administra- 
tors must understand the broad relationships 
between education and social, economic, and 
political forces. For example, the relationships 
between the national economy, taxation, and 
school finance must he perceived. The adminis- 
trator must be perceptive of forces which 
create new educational needs — forces such as 
automation, space travel, increased life span, 
the cold war, and many others. He must be 
able to perceive the probable effects of changes 
in school policies and school law. The school 
administrator should be able to discern quality 
in the school program and conceive means of 
strengthening weak aspects of the program. 
Ginceptual skill demands a high level of in- 
telligence in dealing with abstractions and an 
open, inquiring, and creative mind. Concep- 
tual skill is greatly enhanced through broad 
general education. 

Human relations skills relate to the ability 
to work eiTectively with people. Much of what 
the administrator accomplishes he undertakes 
through people. Several studies have shown 
that administrators (also teachers) succeed 
or fail largely on the basis of their ability to 
get along with people. This means that ad- 
ministrators should have interest, understand- 
ing, and respect for people. Human relations 
skiib are largely a function of the administra- 
tor’s personality and character, although these 
skills can be improved through experience and 
through study of the social sciences, partic- 
ularly social psychology. 

Technical skills relate to the ability to work 
with things. The school administrator roust 
be able to judge the quality of school buses, 
school furniture, and equipment. He should 
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know how to prepare and administer a iudget 
He must have knowledge of technical asp^ 
of school buildings and grounds. He must be 
able to develop good schedules, records, and 
reports. Thus the administrator must be able to 
Work with details and to master the inanimate 
aspects of the school environment. Technical 
skills are gained largely through education and 
experience. 

The school administrator should have broad 
background in general education and wide 
understanding of the society which education 
serves. He must also have rich professional 
education from which he derives bis under- 
standing of teaching, curriculum, guidance, 
supervision, finance, public relations, research, 
and many other fields of specialized knowledge 
in education. Most states now require at least 
a year of graduate study for certification in 
school administration. A few states have in- 
creased certification requirements for adminis- 
trators to include two years of graduate study. 
The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators recommends two years of graduate 
study for certification for the superintendency. 
The number of school administrators with 
doctorates is gradually increasing. 

The school administrator gains much of his 
competency through experience— -experience 
both as a teacher and as an administrator. 


improvement of mankind throughout the 
world. His concept of the job must not be 
limited by the walls of his school or the bound- 
aries of his school district. He should visualize 
himself as the energizer of all of the educative 
forces in the community. Indeed, there ia some 
disposition to title him the superintendent of 
education rather than the superintendent of 
schools. Moreover, the ablest school adminis- 
trator sees his community ultimately in na- 
tional and international dimensions rather 
than in neighborhood or city limits. 

The school administrator must he a person 
of high character. He should possess a rich 
philosophy of education and of life, anchored 
in the enduring values of Judeo-Christjan 
morality. His conduct should be attuned to the 
golden rule if he is to set an exemplary moral 
lone for the school system. His behavior should 
demonstrate high professional ethics and he 
should be fair and honest in his relations with 
people. He .should be able to subordinate per- 
sonal interests and self-aggrandizement to the 
best interests of public education. The school 
administrator should be aware of the great so- 
cial consequences of his position. 

The able school administrator is a person of 
sound personality, well balanced emotionally 
and! socially. He should be friendly and per- 
sonable, self-confident and modest, adaptable 


Most states require a minimum of three years 
of teaching e.xperience for certification in ad- 
mini'straCion. fn addition, the school admini.^- 
trator gains valuable experience in bis pro- 
fessional associations. Most superintendents 
belong to the American Association of School 
Administrators and to other national and state 
organizations which offer rich opportunities 
for growth in service through their publica- 
tions, conventions, workshops, and other activ- 
ities. National and state associations for ele- 
mentary and secondary principals provide 
these administrators with similar opportumlies 
for professional growth. 

The distinguished school administrator is a 
person of broad vision who sees tlie full 
tential of education in its march toward the 


and creative. He should have deep understand- 
ing and acceptance of self. 

Finally, because of the physical rigors of 
his ;ob, particularly the superintendency, the 
administrator should be a person of sound 
physical health with abundant vigor and 
stamina. 


The qualifications of school administration 
lave be«» discussed at some length became ol 
he cnicia! importance of educational leader- 
hip in our society. The quality of the school 
ystem. like any other organization, is to a 
irge extent measured by the shadow of the 
lan who leads U. Educational administration 
rpresents a high order of social respon-ibil|ty. 
irpas«ed in importance bj fe**, if an}, ot er 

cl/inp. 
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OT\e oi iKe eatlvest and most distinguished stu- 
dents of school administration, has aptly ob- 
served : 

The opportunities offered in this new profession 
to men of strong character, broad sympathies, 
high purposes, fine culture, courage, exact train- 
ing, and executive skill, who are willing to take 
the time and spend the energy necessary to pre- 
pare themselves for large service, are today not 
excelled in any of the professions, learned or 
otherwise. No profession offers such large per- 
sonal rewards, for the opportunity of living one’s 
life in moulding other lives, and in helping to Im- 
prove materially the intellectual tone and moral 
character of a community, offers a personal re- 
ward that makes a peculiarly strong appeal to 
certain types ol men and women.' 

Orgonization 

School organization may be described as a 
means of clarifying and distributing tasks, re- 
sponsibilities, and authority among individuals 
and groups in an orderly manner consistent 
with the purposes of the enterprise. The inter- 
nal structure of school systems varies widely 
according to the size and nature of the enter- 
prise. Small school systems have small, simple 
organizations. Larger districts have much 
larger and more complex structures. More- 
over, there are substantial differences of opin- 
ion regarding the form of effective organiza- 
tion. Studies reveal an appalling lack, in most 
districts, of sufficient administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel to discharge the ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities of school adnunistra- 
tion and supervision for expanding school 
populations. 

Figure 4-1 illustrates the organization pro- 
posed for a New Jersey city system by a survey 
team. The school system has an enrollment of 
21,000 students. This chart illustrates several 

* Ellwood P. CnblxTley, Public School Admitastra- 
fieri, Houghton MiOlin Companv, Boston. 1929, pn. 
220 - 221 . ^ 


important principles and promising trends in 
school organization and administration. 

Unit Control The organization provides for 
unit control, which means that there should be 
one responsible head, namely the superin- 
tendent, who reports directly to the board of 
education. Opposed to this are a number of 
school systems that operate under dual or mul- 
tiple control, in which a business manager, 
and perhaps others, are coordinate with the 
superintendent. Unit control also implies that 
each subordinate will be responsible directly 
to only one superior rather than to a number 
of bosses. However, it is quite desirable for a 
subordinate to have “lines of cooperation,” 
but not “lines of authority,” with a number of 
experts in the organization. 

Democratic Organization and Administration, 
Good organization provides for wide partici- 
pation in educational planning and decision 
making. The circles on the chart in Fig. 4-1 in- 
dicate the machinery for democratic school ad- 
ministration— lay advisory committees, teach- 
er councils, curriculum committees, PTA 
councils, and student councils. If schools are 
to prepare young persons for intelligent and 
effective citizenship in a democracy, oppor- 
tunity must he provided for the observation 
and practice of democracy at work within the 
school. Moreover, it is increasingly apparent 
that wiser decisions are usually reached when 
many minds lackle the problem. Perhaps no 
aspect of school administration has received as 
much attention in recent years as the impor- 
tance of democratizing the administration of 
schools. Administration is no longer thought 
of as synonymous with a position hut rather 
as a cooperative process, engaging at limes the 
best talents of all of the people In the organiza- 
tion. 

Neuf Role for Administrators. The role of the 
administrator and supervisor is increasingly 
regarded as one of stimulation, assistance, co- 
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ordination, appraisal, and help, rather than 
one of inspection and command. In former 
years when teachers were poorly trained and 
when the administrator or supervisor was ex- 
pected to be more expert than all others in all 
aspects of school work, administrators and 
supervisors operated largely through inspec- 
tion and command. They exercised power over 
people rather than power through and with 
people. Classrooms were inspected and teach- 
ers were instructed or commanded with respect 
to their duties. However, as teachers acquired 
better education and higher professional stat- 
ure, and as newer and better concepts of the 
leadership role emerged, the processes of 
administration and supervision also have 


Today tho eduoational leader is r^srded o. 
the stimulator, coordinator, or helper o 
teachers. Titles such as ‘■director and __snper. 
visor” are giving way to 
fiultant” and “helping teacher. Note m Hg. 
4 1 that many specialists work as staff officers 
Mper.rr“Lr than as line officer, (eon.- 
5 ret The central administrative office m 

while not yet univers ’ P between 

more effective wor mg 
supervisors and teac ■ 

Jnolithic who in- 

of experts m line posi i rather 

fiuence change More and 

than through big initiated at 

more ideas and chang 
the bottom rather t an 

of group dynamics. 


organization is being decentralized. Organi- 
zation charts are becoming flatter rather than 
taller. The number of levels of administrative 
hierarchy between the teacher and the superin- 
tendent are being reduced, with the result that 
greater autonomy is being given to individual 
teachers and buildings within the system. 
Teachers are being given more room to be 
different, experimental, creative, and adaptive. 
It is reasoned that if decentralization is good 
for the nation, then further decentralization of 
authority and responsibility within schools is 
also desirable. Several large city school dis- 
tricts, notably Atlanta and Chicago, have modi- 
fied their organization in the direction of de- 
centralization. 


omogeneous Assignments. Homogeneous as- 
gnmenls are becoming more common. Note 
Fig. 4-1 that administrative positions are 
signed to particular functions, such as pro- 
am, plant and business, research, adult edu- 
tlon, and others, rather than to educational 
vets, such as elemcnlary and high achool. 
lort is made to center ultimate reapenaibihty 
r discrete funetiona in one P™" f" ™' 
countability is not divided ‘ 

„e function is not admm.stercd p.eccmea 
, a number of persons with narrow and con 

cling responsibilities. 

rillm Poltcy Statancnls. Although It is not 

SHSiS 

.esc are commonly made a.aua^^ 

indbooks and ground rules 

ay be known to all. wnen e 

'“'■'”fbff:r;:S‘t^n"d„ring.con. 

aermmed befor apportunity for m.- 

°de”ta’nding. conffict, and arbitrary actio 
aong the people involved. 

,„i,.tion is important, the 1 
,„,W.,T..T.os or rO.iK ..vc-'-' 



persons in the organization, particularly those 
in leadership positions, remains fundamental. 
As Alexander Pope put it, “For forms of gov- 
ernment, let fools contest; %vhat e’er is best ad- 
ministered is best.” Administration and or- 
ganization should be the servant, not the mas- 
ter, of education. Schools are not organized 
and conducted in order to provide a board 
member, superintendent, teacher or any other 
particular person with a job; schools are dedi- 
cated, in all their functions, to the supreme and 
worthy purpose of education for a democratic 
society. 


Obviously many issues with respect to the 
organization, role, and function of the local 
school district still remain. These issues are 
discussed at length in Chapter 17. In its early, 
restricted scope, schooling was for children. 
But modern American education is now so 
broad and extensive that it embraces learning 
for all. 

To be genuinely democratic, American edu- 
cation should include the five major levels de- 
scribed in Part 2: pre-elementary, elementary, 
secondary, higher education, and adult edu- 
cation. 
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Summory 

Most of the responsibility for the operation 
of schools resides with the local school district 
However, school districts are regarded legally 
as creations of the state. This decentralization 
of operational control has resulted in a wide 
variety of educational quality and practice. 
The local school district took form before in- 
termediate, state, and federal levels of organi- 
zation. This has strengthened the tradition of 
local control of education, one of the most 
unique characteristics of American education. 


The 45,000 districts in the United Slates range 
in size from large city school systems to small 
districts that operate no schools at all. More 
than half of the school systems are in communi- 
ties that have populations of less than two thou- 
sand. 

Except in some city districts, local hoards 
of education are elected by the people. The 
major functions of the board of education 
include the development and improvement of 
the educational program, the selection of the 
chief administrator and the professional and 
nonprofessfonal staff, the provision of funds 



and facilities, and the maintenance of good re- 
lations between the school and the community. 
School board members should be chosen from 
among the most able, interested, and forward- 
looking citizens in the community. These 
boards of education should be fiscally inde- 
pendent from municipal government and 
free from political influence and control. 

The superintendent of schools is the execu- 
tive officer of the board and is appointed by 
the board. The superintendent, principals, and 
other administrative officers are responsible 
for the administration of the educational pro- 


uggested activities 

1. Study the important historical milestones in 
the evolution of local school administration. 

2. Draw a diagram showing how a local public 
school system is organized. 

3. Draw a map of a city. Locate on It all the 
school buildings— public, private, and paro- 
chiaL 

4. Study and report on the relationship between 
the local school officials and the municipal 
officials. 

5. Find out when school board elections are held 
in your district and what the election proce- 
dures are. 

6. Attend an annual school district meeting or 
election. 
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Areas of 
public education 


American education spans the whole lifetime of the indiiidoal: u en- 
rolls him at hirth and graduate, him at death. As indicated in the 
educational ladder on the opposite page, the four major sequential 
levels of lifelong learning are (1) pre-elementarp, ( 2 ) elementary, (3) 
secondary, and (4) higher education; related to these is (SJ education 
for adults. 

The first, the pre.elementary period, includes prenatal and post- 
natal care as well as the early nurture and education of the child. 
The principal agencies for providing care and education at this early 
level are the home, the nursery school, and the kindergarten. This 
period reaches up to the elementary school age of approximately six 
years (ChaplerS). 

Elementary education lays the firm foundation for all-round groivth 
of the child through developing in him basic skills, habiCSi attitudes, 
and knowledges. The elementary schools in the United Stales enrol) 
almost one-sixth of all Americans on the mainland, and are the main 
instruments for equipping persons u’ilh a common general education 
(Chapter 6). 

Secondary education is broadened and lengthened to include all 
the curricular and cocurricular activities of the preadolesccnt, ado- 
lescent, and postadolescent youth. Theorelicallj if spans the period 
covering the junior high school, the senior school, and the junior 
college. It adds to the general education of youth and often pro* ide< 
some degree of speciaIi«ation. Eighty-fite per cent of youth of high 
school age are in school (Chapter?). 

Higher education includes both undergraduate and ^«fgraduafe 
study. College and unnersity undergraduate life \»ith its crowded 
activities may be a prelude to intensive postgraduate Hork, but more 
often it is the terminus of formal schooling. However, college en- 
rollments are increasing (Chapters). 

Education for oul-of-school youth affords to an ever-jncrcasing 
number cl young Amerhans the opportunity for intcfieclua an 
social growth. Adult education, the final stage in lifelong Iraming. 
can yield satisfying fruits through a rich and varicl program of 
activities (Chapter 9). 
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chapter 5 

-elementary 

education 


Orientation 

After one of his lectures, Francis Wayland Par- 
ker, the pioneering educator, was asked by one 
of the Homen in the audience; 

“How early can I begin the education of my 
child?” 

“When will your child be bom?” Parker 
asked. 

“Bom?” she gasped. “WTiy he is already five 
years old!” 

My goodness, woman,” he cried, “Don’t 
stand there talking to me — hurry home. You 
hav'e lost the best five years ! ” 

Pre-elemenlary education seeks to capitalize 
upon these “best years.” It provides planning, 
organization, and guidance for this important 
early phase of child growth and des'cIopmenL 
It provides an easy and gradual transition from 
the simple, small-group, family-life setting to 
the larger, more complex and rigorous setting 
of elementary education. Although academic 
learning is not stressed during this period, 
readiness for learning is nourished. Important 
social, emotional, and physical development 
takes place during this formative period. 

Pre-elemenlary education is concerned with 
parental and family.Jife education, early child- 
hood education in the home, nursery school, 
and kindergarten. It b one of the most impor- 
tant, yet least well-eslablbhed phases of the en- 
tire educational realm. 


Orientation 
F oundations 
Home care and training 
Nursery education 
Kindergarten 
Summary 


Foundations 

ImportaiKe of Early Childhood. Authorities on 
«rly childhood education stress the extreme 
importance of the earliest years in the develop- 
ment of the individual, since it is during ihb 
foriMtive period that the foundation b huilt 
for future growth. But a child’s life really be- 
gins at fertilization. The nine months from con- 
c^lion to birth markedly affect the well-being 
of a^child. Furthermore, the findings of chil- 
dren 8 Uboralories and nursery schoob suggest 
that the first half-dozen years of a child’s life 
may be more important for educational pur- 



poses than all the other years, since many hab- 
its that underlie successful living are formed 
then. The basic philosophy toward life itedf 
often has its roots in infancy and early child- 
hood. Therefore, continuous close cooperation 
between the home and schools is necessary, es- 
pecially during what may be called the pre- 
school or pre-elemeniary period of a child’s life. 

Pre-elementary education covers the whole 
period from the child’s birth until his entrance 
into elementary school at the age of six or seven 
years. The term “pre-elementary” seems more 
appropriate than “preschool,” since the nursery 
school and the kindergarten are part of the 
school system in many cities. Furthermore, pre- 
elementary concerns the child not only from 
two to six years of age but from birth to en- 
trance into the elementary school. 

PIONEER WORK IN PRE-ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

During the early nineteenth century, many ef- 
forts were made to protect small children from 
neglect and overwork. In France Rousseau em- 
phasized nature as a guide in the early educa- 
tion of young children, as pictured in tmile. 

The Reverend Jean F. Oherlln instituted 
schools for very young children, which later de- 
veloped into the ecoles maternelles (mother 
schools). Among the English philanthropists 
and leaders were Robert Owen, who started the 
infant school movement, Samuel Wilderspin, 
James P. Greaves, and The Reverend Charles 
Mayo. In Germany the leader in pre-eleroentary 
education was Froebel. 

Pioneer Work of Froebel. The year 1837 was 
rich in important events in education- In 
America, Horace Mann was beginning his work 
as secretary of the state board of Massachusetts 
and Mary Lyon was opening her school for 
women which was to develop into Mount Hol- 
yoke College; in BJankenburg, Germany. Fried- 
rich Froebel was starting the first kindergarten 
called a Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstalt. 

Hot until 1840 was the school solely for pre- 
elementary children called by its significant 


name Kind^rsarlen (cliildren’s garden). Th, 
kindergarten was Frnelel’a crowning conlriim. 
hon to edneationa! thought and practice. Ik 
did not plan kindergartens just for the children 
of the poor, but for all classes. Froebel had a 
diversity of educational experience as a teacher 
in a preparatory school, as a tutor of three hoys 
upon whom he practiced some of Rousseau’s 
ideas, and as a friend living with a group of 
students at Pestalozzi’s unique school at Yver- 
don, where he was a devoted follower but intel- 
lectaalcritic ofPestaiozzi. 

His book The Education of Man is the ac- 
count of his school for boys at Keilhau. This 
pubiication was followed by his Autobiography 
and Mother Play and Nursery Songs. His heart 
was broken when in 1851 the arbitrary Prus- 
sian Edict closed his kindergartens. He said 
quietly, “Such opposition throws us back on 
out principles." He then commenced to plan for 
the transference of his kindergarten work to 
America, where, he said, “A new life is freely 
unfolding itself and a new education of man 
will find a footing.” 

Early Kindergartens in America. The history of 
kindergartens in America is summarized In the 
Pre-elementary Education column in the his- 
torical calendar in this chapter. The first kin- 
dergarten in America was established by Mrs. 

Carl Schurz in her home in Watertown, Wis- 
consin, in 1855. Four years later, Elizabeth 
Peabody and her sister, Mrs. Horace Mann, es- 
tablished a kindergarten in a house in Bo«lon. 

The growth of the kindergarten may be di- 
vided roughly info five periods. (1) The pio- 
neer stage, which had Boston as its center, 
stressed a few of the most important of Froe- 
bel’s teachings. (2) The phiianthropic eta. 
which began in Florence. Ma$sachu»ettf. valued 
the kindergarten largely as a reformatory or re- 
demptive influence. (31 Tbe strictly educa- 
tional stage, which started in St. Louis. Mh- 
souri, accented scientific study of the princip 
underlying kindergarten education. (4) 11.0 
fourth period, which started in Chicago an 
spread over Ihe nation, is the maternal or pa- 
ss 
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Flrjf training school for klndergarfen teachers 
storied In Boston 

Rfsl permanent kindergarten established as part 
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1877 ■ first church that incJuded Icindergarten estab- 
f Hshed in Toledo 

1 892 } Inlefnatlonol Kindergarten Union {now Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education) formed 

i 

1 893 ^ Rrsl.setHemenf house that included kindergartens 
Immrgratlon and industrial growth \ organised at Northwestern University 


} 1 897 \ Nationol Congress of Mothers {now the Natlonol 
' * Congress of Parents and Teachers) oigon- 

Ized 
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j Asseelotlon of Doy Nurseries of New York Gty 
] organized 


• 1908 i Child Study Associoiien of America organized 
The progressive era \ \ 

I 1912 j Federol Children’s Bureau established 

i 1913 ^ Division of Klndergorlen Educofion created In 

) t U.S. OfHce of Education 

World War I { J 

I 1919 Rrst nursery schools established in America 

1 1923 Americon Child Health Association formed" 

J 1925 Nolionol Council of Parental Education formed 
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1933 Nursery kindergartens started by Federal Emer- 
gency Retie! Act 

1936 Legislation implemented fay Congress for mo- 
I ternol, child health ond child welfare sefV- 

' Ices 

1 

1948 I funds voted by Congress for United Nations' In- 
j lernolional Children’s Emergency Fund 

j 

1960 , VirfuolJy oil ifofes have provided legislation au- 
thorizing public educofion below grade 1 
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rental era. Like the third stage, it is still extant 
Jt aims at making the kindergarten a link be- 
tween the home and the school, and at strength- 
ening the foundations of family life. The &n- 
dergarten took on an internationaJ family as- 
pect when the United Nations kindergarten was 
organized at Lake Success, New York, in 1947. 
(o) The current period is one of professional 
growth and experimentation. 

In connection with the second or philan- 
thropic period, the first church to include the 
kindergarten in its parish work was the Trinity 
Church of Toledo, and the first social settle- 
ment in slum areas to establish a kindergarten 
was that of Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago. The third stage is an important one, and 
the credit for its launching goes to Susan E. 
Blow. Interested in FroeheTs philosophy, she 
had attended training schools for kindergarten 
teachers in Germany and in New York City, 
where a young ivoman taught by Froehel’s 
widow in Germany had started what became a 
training school for kindergartners. With the 
cooperation of her superintendent of schools, 
William T. Harris, Miss Blow opened in St. 
Louis in 1873 the first public school kinder- 
garten. About ten years later the school kinder- 
garten movement had won so many adherents 
that the National Education Association added 
a kindergarten department. By 1900 many 
large city schools and several universities and 
normal schools had set up kindergarten depart- 
ments. About 1910 the methods of the late 
MsrXa Ms'.viessoT} of JfiJy gained many adher- 
ents in this country. This able teacher placed 
great emphasis upon sense training through 
special teaching materials and upon the free- 
dom of the child. Others who have greatly in- 
fluenced the American kindergarten through 
experimental schools are G. Stanley Hall, John 
Kraus, Maria Kraus-Bolte, Samuel Chester 
Parker, John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, 

Anne Moore, Alice Temple, Nina Vandewalker, 

Laura Zirbes, Patty Smith Hill, Elizabeth ffar- 
ri«on, and Edna Dean Baker. 

The federal government, through its Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, established in the Department of 


Ubor under Grace Abbott in 1912, and its 
Aindergarten Division organized a >ear later in 
the U.S. Office of Education, has given im- 
petus to the kindergarten movement, ft gave 
suhstantial aid through the establishment of 
nursery schools as part of the federal emer- 
gency education program. 

Begin/iwffs of Parental Education. With (he 
evolution of the kindergarten, there gradually 
developed an interest on the part of parents, 
particularly mothers, in a study of early child- 
hood. Meetings were started for this purpose. 

In 1894 a mothers’ conference was called by a 
kindergarten teacher in Chicago. Three jears 
later the National Con gress of Mothers was or- 
ganized in Washington, D.C., by a group inler- 
ested in little children, the home, the school, 
and the community. In 1900 a formal charter 
was granted to this organization, which is now 
called the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The parent-teacher associations are 
local, county, state, national, and internslional 
in scope. Their major obj'ective is child wel- 
fare. 

A powerful agent in the development of child 
health, parental education, and maternal care 
has been the federal Children’s Bureau, ahead) 
mentioned, which administered what was offi- 
cially known as the Maternity and Infancy Act 
of 1921. Ibis law for several )ears provided 
federal grants of money to each state accepting 
the terms of the act and making financial and 
administrative arrangements for ft. It has been 
supplanted by the Social Securit) Act of 1936 
which, in addition to care for crippicvl children, 
provides for maternal care, child heaJlli, and 
child welfare services. 

OrieiaaadDetehpmentcJ Nursery Education. 

Tlie genesis of nursery evlucatlon gon l>ack to 
the beginning of families, and in some coun- 
tries parents are still sold) re«pon.ilde for 
leaching their ) oung children. Gradually, how - 
ever, this re«pon«ibilify h Mng del^a»«l 
established schoob. In the Cnitevi ..»(<-• t e 

-clool » 
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though this delegated task of nursery education 
is rather new in the educational system of the 
United States, it has long received attention in 
other countries. 

The founding of nursery schools in the 
United States illustrates the fact that sometimes 
the first is last. Although in the chronology of 
the child’s life the nursery school precedes the 
kindergarten, historically the development of 
the nursery school came last. The major grottih 
of the nursery movement in this country has 
taken place in the last few decades. 

The kindergarten and the nursery school 
have a common origin in the early infant 
school, which appears to have been philan- 
thropic in purpose. As early as 1897 the Asso- 
ciation of Day Nurseries of New York City was 
organized. Although the first public nurser}* 
school was started in 1919, the United Stales 
had less than three hundred nursery schools up 
to the advent of the federal nursery school pro- 
gram in 1933, and most of these schools were 
under private or semiprivate control. The fam- 
ily-life education program of the now defunct 
WPA, which included nurser)' schools, parent 
education, and homemaking, greatly stimulated 
the development of pre-elementary education 
during the depression era of the early 1930s. 

Many institutions of higher learning have 
also been active in the education of the pre-cle- 
menlary school child. The kindergarten-pri- 
mary department of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, opened a nursery school in 
1921. The Merrill-Palmer School of Home- 
making in Detroit established the first nursery 
school to be used as a laboratory for the educa- 
tion of young girk The first land-grant college 
lo^ inaugurate a nursery school in connection 
with its home economics department was Iowa 
State College in 1924. The next year ComeU 
and Ohio Slate Universities started similar 
schools. Probably the first nursery school for 
the use of high school students in homemakino' 
was in Highland Park, Michigan. The accumu*^ 
laled influence of all these efforts has markedly 
affected pre-elementar)' education in (1) the 
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home, (2) the nursery school, and (3) the kin- 
dergarten. 

Home care and froining 
The modem home has been referred to ironi- 
cally as a place for boys and girls to park when 
they have no other place to go or as a place to 
ivatch TV, Although this may be partly true, 
nevertheless, most homes are more than mere 
houses. 

The home is the child’s first school. It is there 
that he learns to talk, to walk, to play, to work, 
and forms basic habits. No teacher can afford 
to underestimate the power of the home, for it 
is a physical, mental, social, emotional, and 
spiritual center for the child. 

PARENTAL AND FAMILY UFE EDUCATION 

The child’s first teachers are his parents; hence 
they should have definite knowledge of and 
guidance in their responsibilities and duties. 
Parental education is child- and parent-cen- 
tered. With this dual and immediate objective 
of belter and happier children and also parents 
is coupled the ultimate aim of a better civiliza- 
tion. Parental information may be offered to 
young people long before they marry and have 
children, while they are still in high school, col- 
lege, or continuation school. Usually, however, 
it is given to adults who are already parents, 
and it may embrace prenatal and postnatal care 
as well as child study. 

The story is told of a visiting nurse who 
called on an expectant mother in a slum district 
to help her. “So you’re tryin’ to tell me how to 
raise my children,” the mother shouted, “me 
what’s buried seven of ’em!” Efforts are being 
bent toward changing such an attitude. Some 
parent-teacher associations sponsor the project 
of enrolling expectant mothers in classes that 
meet with the school nurse or doctor. Many 
city, county, and state health departments dis- 
tribute free literature on the care of mothers 
and babies. Uncle Sam’s best seller is a publica- 
tion of the Government Printing Office entitled 
Infant Care. 



The home is the base for 
most preschool learning activities. 


Here the 
child develops 
primary relationships tiitk 


Among the organizations which today pro- 
mote the study of children and family life are 
the National Council of Parent Education, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Child Study Association of America, the 
American Association of University Womm, 
and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Parent education has also become a part 
of the regular work of departments in some 
states. As early as 1926 California created its 
Bureau of Child Study and Parent Edncalion, 
using a special grant of money from the Laura 
SpelLn Rockefeller Foundation. Many univer- 
sities, as well os state departments of edne»“>|h 
have received financial aid for child study from 
aimilar foundations. 
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several hundred hoys and girls from birth. The 
Yale Clinic of Child Development and itnmer- 
ons others have been instrumental in slimnlat- 
tag and organizing a number of 
studies and ezperiments partmnlarly relating to 
the problems of infants and young children. 
Monographs published by the Seemly '»; R j 
search in Child Development of the Nationa 
Research Council contain many interesting and 

MpM -ientific studies of child deielopmenh 
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children a good start in life, thereby increasing 
their worth to society. The foundations for a 
child’s future are laid in the home, which is the 
citadel of early childhood. 

Pestalozzi was intensely interested in edoca* 
tion in the home. His last formal speech, given 
when he was more than eighty years old, was 
entitled, “The Simplest Methods Whereby to 
Educate a Child at Home from the Cradle to the 
Sixth Year.” The chief objectives of the train- 
ing and education of the child, up to the time 
he enters upon the period of group living away 
from parents, are those found in a good home. 
The Children's Charter pledges ior every child 
a home and that love and security which a home 
provides; and for that child who must receive 
foster care, the nearest substitute for his own 
home. 

Robert J. Havighursl, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, lists for infancy and early 
childhood several vital developmental tasks, 
most of which are “home work” for the child 
and parents. Some of these developmental tasks 
are listed in Chapter 9. 

In the early family life of the child, the home 
is preeminently the educational and social cen. 
ter: it is both a school, with the parents as 
teachers, and a social laboratory of human re- 
lationships. Consequently, the home should be a 
well-designed and appropriately furnished 
place for living and learning. In a world of 
change, the child should find the home a haven 
of hope, a place made increasingly secure by 
local, state, and national efforts in child and 
maternal welfare. 

Nursery education 

SCOPE OF NUnsERY EDUCATION 

The educational system in the United Slates 
was not planned from the bottom up. It is like a 
long and strong ladder >%hich lacks se\'era] 
rungs at the bottom. To supply these missing 
rungs, the nursery school and kindergarten are 
being established. Most adults have nei'er at- 
tended either nursery school or kindergarten. 


since the development of these institutions is of 
relatively recent date. 

The day nursery and the nursery school are 
the most common forms of organized education 
for very early childhood, 'fhe day nursery is a 
social welfare institution designed to give day 
care to the child of the working mother. With 
approximately one-third of the married women 
employed, the day nursery is an important edu- 
cational agency. Tlic nursery school, which has 
characteristics of both a nursery and a school, 
in a sense is a downward extension of the kin- 
dergarten so that children at an earlier age may 
benefit irom supervised educational and sDcia\ 
experiences. 

General Types. There are five basic types of 
nursery schools. Some city school systems oper- 
ate nursery schools that are organized within 
the elementary school unit. This arrangement, 
similar to that of most kindergartens, is con- 
sidered quite acceptable. A few school systems 
have organized nursery schools within an ad- 
ministrative unit of early childhood education 
that includes nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary levels. A few secondary schools have af- 
filiated nursery schools, thereby providing high 
school homemaking and social studies classes 
with direct experiences with young children. A 
number of colleges and universities have estab- 
lished nursery schools to serve as laboratories 
for the training of nursery school teachers, or 
for education in child care or family life. Rut 
more than half of the nursery schools in 
America are separate from other educational 
units. Most of these independent nursery 
schools are sponsored by welfare agencies, 
foundations, churches, or other private organi- 
zations. 

Nursery schools, as well as kindergartens, 
may be classified according to their main 
source of financial support, as: public (local, 
state, and federal), parochial, and private, Tlie 
number of nursery schools that are a part of 
the local public school system and supported 
entirely by the local board of education is very 
smalL When there seemingly is not enough 
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public school money available to educate the 
primary pupils properly, obviously the prepri- 
mary children will not be given much consid- 
eration. Fiscal facts— the dearth of public 
funds and the increase in personal wealth — en- 
hance the role of the independent nursery 
school, both private and parochial. 

Some private nursery schools are of very fine 
quality. Some specialize in meeting the needs of 
exceptional children. Some are mere day-care 
centers rather than real schools. Some operate 
for only half days. But most private nursery 
schools offer full-day programs. Unfortunately, 
some are irresponsibly managed, here today 
and gone tomorrow. 


AIMS OF NURSERY EDUCATION 

Clark Moustakas and Minnie Berson o( Ike 
famed Merrill-Palmer School have provided an 
excellent statement of the alms of the nursery 
school: 
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enhancement of the child’s individuality, and the 
development of altitudes, interests, understand- 
ings, and beliefs which will enable the child to be 
a happy, secure, contributing member of society. 
To reach these goals the nursery school must have 
an emotionally warm, friendly, relaxed atmos- 
phere.t 


PROGRAJI AND PROCEDURES 

The Curriculum. The curriculum of the nursery 
school, if one can technically call it such, is 
broad in scope, for it is planned to meet ail the 
needs of growing youngsters Irom two to four 
years of age. 

Authorities agree that it is necessary to look 
upon the pupil ns a learner from birth and to 
realize that the habits of learning are more im- 
portant than the actual material learned. The 
learning activities are of two general kinds: 
those that are routine in nature, that is, occur 

at a specific lime every day ; and those in which 

the chad is given a choice of activity, which 
vary from day to day. These aet.vtlie, ate 

usually organized into a ilexiblesehedule 
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In some schools, the age groups are sepa* 
rated. Most groups have full-day sessions. The 
schedules are adjusted by the teacher to meet 
the needs of each age level For younger chil- 
dren, rest periods are provided and free play 
periods are usually shorter. Singing, dancing, 
and storytelling are handled more informally 
with younger children. 

Naturally, a good nursery school takes into 
account the home conditions under uhich the 
child lives. It does not exist as an isolated unit 
but is an integral part of the community, sup- 
plementing other agencies supported by the 
people. 


What are the activities 
in a typical nursery school day? 



self-expression . . , 



play . . . 
W 


Nursery School Staff. The superior nursery 
school has a balanced, competent staff of teach- 
ers and other specialists to assist in the areas of 
parent education, health, and food preparation. 
Small nursery’ schools often pool their re- 
sources in order to obtain all the needed talent 
for working with young children. It is essential 
that all staff workers understand and like little 
children and their parents. Teachers and other 
personnel workers are discussed in Chapters 11 
and 12. 

CURRENT PRACTICES 
IN’ NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION’ 

By way of recapitulation, some of the many in- 
teresting and significant practices current in 
nursery schools are mentioned briefly'. The 
status in quo, however, may not necessarily 
represent the best ideas and highest ideals. 

The terminology employed in early child- 
hood education is being revised. For example, 
“chlld-and.mother school” or “family-life 
school” may replace “nursery school.” “Pre- 
school” or “prekindergarten” as applied to 
nursery school is being discarded, since the 
terms suggest modification of a program de. 
signed for older children. The entire period of 
groHlh from livo to eight years of age is being 
considered as a unit for guidance and in- 
struction. 

The scope of the nursery school is being 
broadened. Now it is not merely a safe place to 
leave a child; rather. It is an educational center 
for all-round growth. Emphasis is placed upon 
emotional as well as mental, physical and so- 
cial adjustments. 

discovery . , . 



The clientele is changing and enlarging. The 
nursery school is no longer either a luxury for 
a few favored children of well-to-do families or 
a pauper’s home. The middle economic group is 
beginning to reap the benefit of preschool serv- 
ice. Children in new housing projects and in 
rural areas are being included. A marked trend 
is the provision of nursery school education for 
exceptional children. Many handicapped boys 
and girls profit even more from early training 
than do normal youngsters. 

More attention is being devoted to nursery 
school readiness. Among the main factors con- 
sidered in determining a child’s readiness for 
group experiences are his age and general ma- 
Lrity; his ability to give and take, to form at- 
tach^nls to other adulu hesite !>■» 
and to exchange .flection and inteteats ».th hj 
peer, i and his desire to eoine to 
Pre-nursery school parties are often used 
orientation device. 




rest . . . 



and refreshments. 
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dren, adolescents, and adults for participation 
in wholesome family living. The staffs are pro* 
ducers, consumers, and inlerpxelers of research 
in child growth and other areas of early child- 
hood education. 

Modern programs of early childhood educa- 
tion include guidance for both parents and 
prospective fathers and mothers, so that they 
are playing a greater role in assisting the nurs- 
ery staff. Thus the gains effected by the chil- 
dren in both school and home are consolidated. 

Parent and family-life education has become 
a part of the regular work of many slate depart- 
ments of education. Some states have estab- 
lished a Council of Parental Education to assist 
the state departments in developing programs 
of parent education and nurserj' schools. A po- 
sition, Consultant in Family-life Education.was 
established in the U,S. Office of Education. TTtis 
consultant assists the states in developing pro- 
grams of education for home and family life to 
reach both sexes and all age groups. 

The increase in the number of babies and 
parents and the high employment rate for mar- 
ried women have increased the need for baby 
sitters. Some high schools and public health 
units give courses or lessons for girls who take 
baby-sitting seriously. 

The nursery schools are reexamining their 
function in the community. Demonstration cen- 
ters for community programs in home and fam- 
ily-life education have been established in sev- 
eral centers in the United States. 

Child accounting systems, which take into 
consideration the whole child, are being im- 
proved. This includes a continuing census of 
the number of potential nursery school chil- 
dren. Cumulative recording and evaluating are 
increasing. 

More and more states are pioviding some 
form of financial aid for nursery schools, or 
are authorizing permissive taxation at the local 
level. Various other la>\s are being enacted to 
aid the nursery school and the young child. 

Slate departments of education are provid- 
ing more guidance for and supervision of nurs- 
ery schools, including higher standards of cer- 


tification for teachers. Nursery school person- 
nel is being enlarged and improved. Some nurs- 
eries have specialized workers such as recrea- 
tion directors, dietitians, parent-education spe- 
cialists, home counselors, and other social case- 
workers. Welfare services, such as those per- 
formed by visiting housekeepers, are helping 
to improve conditions in the home. These trav- 
eling mothers render many services for chil- 
dren. Tlie health program includes the regular 
services of a physician and daily inspection by 
a qualified person. 

FUTURE OF NURSERY SCHOOLS 

Quantitatively, the future for nurserj' schools 
is bright. According to Time, in 1975 the 
United States will need to set a “fifth plate” for 
every four now on the tabic. The large increase 
in the number of children— over four million 
a year — has stimulated the demand for more 
nursery schools. 

The nursery school today occupies a mar- 
ginal position just outside the public school sys- 
tem, somewhat similar to that held for many 
years by the kindergarten. When kindergarten 
education becomes a universal or compulsor)’ 
part of the school system, the nursery school 
may then enter on a mandatory'-on-petition 
basis and eventually take Us place as the begin- 
ning unit in the American public school system. 
As the Educational Policies Commission states, 
“The nursery school now is the new child in the 
family of public education.” The future of the 
work lies in coordinating the nursery schools 
with the next higher educational units, espe- 
cially the kindergarten. 

Kitwferflarten 

SCOPE OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 

Kindergarten education usually covers the pe- 
riod of schooling just before the child enters 
the first grade, whether he has had nursery’ 
school experience or not. The entrance age Is 
generally set at four or five years, although 
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some junior kindergartens admit younger chil- 
dren. Several recent studies of eye growth and 
reading readiness reveal that a child six years 
old chronologically may not always be ready 
for reading experience and that he can more 
profitably spend some time in the preprimary 
or kindergarten group. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten. The nursery 
school may be compared, rather than con- 
trasted, with the kindergarten. Compared with 
kindergarten, the nursery school admits 
younger children, generally from two to four 
years of age; operates usually on a folWay 
schedule; keeps a closer touch with the home 
because the child is younger; provides more 
opportunities for parental education; stress 
more the physical care and development of the 
child; gives more attention to eating, sleeping, 
and kindred habits; gives more guidance to 
children in learning independence in se 
trol, personal care, respect for proi^rty rights, 
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Kindergarten and Home. Since for many chil- 
dren the first contact with an actual school situ- 
ation comes in the kindergarten, a constant, 
vital relationship should exist between the kin- 
dergarten and the home. This relationship may 
be promoted by various means. Some kinder- 
garten teachers send reports to the parents on 
items such as food difficulties, the amount of 
sleep or play, or emotional disturbances The 
mothers may also inform the teachers about the 
daily home life and antecedents of the children. 
In many communities, a home visitation plan 
releases each kindergarten teacher one after- 
noon a week to call upon parents. A home visit 
by the teacher and a school visit by the mother 
provide direct means of solving jointly many 
perplexing problems. 


ypes of Kindergarten. Kindergartens may 
Iso be classified by type according to general 
itegories. viz., research, teacher education, 
ome economics, social service, behavior prob- 
ms, cooperative, summer school, nursery and 
indergarten combinad, private, federally .up- 
nrled. and public school kindergerlen. The 
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ihe five-year-olds and 70 per cent of the stx- 
year-olds are in school. Millions of children 
miss the advantages of kindergarten because 
many communities do not provide this oppor- 
tunity. Much pioneering still remains to be 
done if the purposes and program of the kin- 
dergarten are to be widely accepted. 


Kindergarten 
helps young children to . . 


AIMS OF KINDERGARTEN 

For those who have not attended a nursery 
schooh the kindergarten is an extension of 
home life; for others, it is a continuation of the 
work begun in the home and the nursery school. 
The general aim of the kindergarten, which is 
unhampered by requirements in subject matter 
and skills, is to give the child abundant oppor- 
tunity for enriched experiences. 

The National Education Association has 
summarized the main goals of the kindergarten 
as those of promoting: (1) children’s health, 
(2) children’s safety, (3) the ability to work 
alone despite the presence of others, (4) the 
techniques of working with others in groups, 
(51 broad opportunities for contacts with 
other children and adults, (0) a wide variety 
of experiences that will reveal their interests 
and aptitudes, and (7) readiness in reading, 
writing, and number work they will do in the 
first grade.^ The general principle is that of as- 
sisting children from the age of four to six 
years in their developmental tasks — present 
and future. These aims lake shape and sub- 
stance through a full program of carefully 
planned activities, based upon sound physio- 
logical and psychological principles. 


care /or themselves . . . 


raOCRAM AND PnOCEDURES 

Principles Underlying the Modern Kindergar^ 
ten Program. The kindergarten program is ex- 
tremely flexible — it has no required subjects. 
The key principle is learning by doing. In plan- 
ning the curriculum, attention is given prima- 

' Adapted from Research Division. The Value of the 
Ktndfrgarirn. National Education A»>ociatioR, Wash- 
ington. D C. 1952. 
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rily to promoting physical, mratal, social, and 
emotional growth. 

The psychological and physiological prin- 
ciple that colors most of the activities in the 
kindergarten is that of readiness. As early as 
1915 John Dewey said, “Maturity is the result 
of slow growth of powers. Ripening takes time; 
it cannot be hurried without harm.” The kin- 
dergarten therefore withholds certain formal 
training, such as instruction in actual reading, 
but it provides rich experiences that will help 
prepare the child for the elementary grades. 
These experiences include bringing the child 
into a school learning environment; enlarging 
his circle of friends through the addition of an- 
other adult — the teacher — and many peers; 
enriching the child’s speaking vocabulary; 
training in speech through careful enunciation 
and pronunciation; creating interest in books 
through storytelling and looking at books; de- 
veloping left-to-right eye movement through 
reading a story told in pictures; stimulating 
arithmetic readiness through counting objects 
and seeing numbers; and facilitating develop- 
ment in writing through drawing, cutting, and 
other forms of eye and hand coordination, in- 
cluding creative painting. The readiness goal 
and others are implemented through a flexible 
schedule of activities. 

Perhaps the most valuable experiences 
gained through kindergarten activity are those 


which strengthen social relationships, such as: 
learning to cars lor possessions, developing 
r^pect for the property of others, gaining a 
concept of group properly, taking turns and 
sharing, listening to the group, talking before 
the group, group planning, evaluating experi- 
ences, using conventional greetings and re- 
quests,® 

Schedule 0 } Activities. Most kindergartens 
have a morning and an afternoon group. The 
following is an illustrative morning program 
from the Bakersfield, California, kindergarten: 

Morning session 
9.0&> 9.20 Opening Flog salute 
Greeting song. Roll coll 
Conversation 
9.20- 9.45 Work period 
9 4^ 9.55 Evaluation 
9.55-10 00 Cleanup 
1000-10.20 Fbyperled 
1020-10 25 Rest 
10-.2S-1040 Khylkms 
104fr-1055 Slorytime 
IO 55 -II 1 O 5 Songs 
II.O5-II1IO Dismissal 

As this schedule indicates, the kindergarten 
provides a carefully selected educative environ- 
ment replete with sensory impressions and 
with materials stimulating to the self-acthity 


and explore the outside world. 



of the young child. 

With due zes'pect to FroebeJ as a great pio- 
neer, the tendency for many >ears was to cling 
loo tenaciously to his principles. Today in 
many kindergartens iittle of the traditional /« 
left, owing to discos eries of ocuIi*ts and nene 
specialists. For example, these scientists have 
urged less use of minute materials which call 
into play the small undeveloped muwles of 
the eye and hand, and greater use of large ma- 
leriab to exercise the muscles of the arms 
back, and abdomen. Swings, sleds, cart*, large 
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blocks, ropes, and similar equipment are sym* 
bols of the new kindergarten. 

CUBRENT PRACTICES 

Current kindergarten practices supplementing 
those reported previously for nursery schools 
include the following: 

Unfortunately, the size of the typical kinder- 
garten is increasing as a result of shortage of 
funds and superabundance of children. The 
traditional provision of two or four semesters 
is supplemented by three-semester programs 
in several schools. 

A public-relations program for the kinder- 
garten, including a brochure for parents, has 
been developed in many schools. 

A trend is to integrate the kindergarten as 
part of a continuous program in early child- 
hood education. The kindergarten is losing its 
status as an isolated part of the school system 
and is being incorporated as part of a primary 
unit embracing the nursery school and kinder- 
garten, plus the lower two or three grades. 
There is mote intervisitation between nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first-grade teachers. 

Belter provision is being made for the intro- 
duction of children to kindergarten. Sometimes 
they attend for a few days prior to their first 
year of attendance. In some cases, a few chil- 
dren start each day, rather than all at once. 
Similar efforts are being made to smooth the 
transition from kindergarten to elementary 
education. 

The transition from kindergarten to first 
grade is facilitated through the emphasis upon 
readiness in all forms, especially upon reading 
readiness. The modem kindergarten, while not 
teaching reading, provides indirect prepara- 
tion for reading. It is copiously stocked with 
books suitable for children of the kindergar- 
ten age. Hut all six-year-olds are no longer as- 
sumed to be ipso facto ready to read. 

More attention is being given to develop- 
mental tasks which are set by the maturing of 
the child, his creative self-motivation, and the 
demands of society. 
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Many subjects, such as fine arts and science, 
are filtering down into the kindergarten. Al- 
most every topic under the sun is discussed. 
Much emphasis is centered upon creative self- 
expression. 

Many mulljsensory aids, such as phono- 
graph records and films, help the child to un- 
derstand the wondrous world of material 
things. They also assist the teacher in inter- 
preting to parents and public the role of the 
kindergarten. Radio and television are being 
used increasingly, especially in parental educa- 
tion. A kindergarten of the air was first estab- 
lished in Perth, Australia, and later another in 
Toronto, Canada. The latter, designed espe- 
cially for rural areas, includes in its program 
health talks, songs, stories, suggestions for 
handwork, and radio-side games. 

As with the nursery school, more kindergar- 
tens are being established for exceptional chil- 
dren. Greater attention is now given to psy- 
chiatric and psychological treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 

Early childhood evaluation is more compre- 
hensive and functional than in yesteryears. 
Parents help supplement the anecdotal records 
of developmental processes; these are collected 
and interpreted by teachers and other members 
of the kindergarten staff. Mental and achieve- 
ment tests form ancillary aids in guidance. 

Parochial and private school kindergartens 
continue to play an important role in early 
childhood education and research. 

Most teachers colleges and universities offer 
courses in teacher education for kindergart- 
ners. Contrary to traditional practice, the mod- 
ern kindergarten teacher is often one of the 
most highly educated instructors in the system. 
The leaching is often the best in the school 
No body of teachers more closely reconciles 
theory and practice than do the kindergarten 
teachers. 

The majority of the state legislatures have 
considered early childhood education of suf- 
ficient importance to enact legislation provid- 
ing specifically for the establishment and main- 



tenance of kindergartens as a part of the public 
school system. 


FUTURE OF KINDERGARTENS 


Much research is helping to improve practices. 
Yale Clinic Institute of Child Development is 
one of several devoted to clinical and guidance 
services and research in early childhood educa- 
tion. 

The future presages a steady groivth in the 
number of kindergartens and in their enroll- 
ments. The increase of pupils in the elementary 
schools diminishes the rooms and bnances 
available to house and support more kinder- 
gartens. More state departments will add to 
their staffs specialists in the supervision and 
guidance of local programs for early child- 
hood education. All states in lime will permit 
the local school board to establish kindergar- 
tens by special election, petition, or dwision 
of the board, and will grant aid for their sup- 
port. Permissive legislation will be replac^ 
by the compulsory establishment <>; 
gLns 0. a v»lun.ary attendance h 
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cation dates back to Froebel. Although there 
were a few prototypes of pre-elementary 
schools in early America, the movement did not 
really gain momentum until after World War 
I. It is still not widely established. 

Pre-elementary education begins with the 
care and training of the young child in the 
home. In many ways, these are the most im- 
portant years in life because they include the 
period of most rapid growth. Children are 
very formative in these years and are influ- 
enced greatly by the quality of their home life. 

Day nurseries and nursery schools exist in 
many forms— sometimes operated privately, 
sometimes integrated with the public school 
program, sometimes associated with high 
schools or colleges as laboratories. However, 
most nursery schools are separate from other 
educational units and are operated by private 


agencies. 

Nursery schools were originated to care lor 
children of working mothers. But today nurs- 
ery education seeks to bring organization, 
planning, and guidance to the growth and de- 
velopment of children through their formative 
years. Tliese programs are very informal, pro- 
vidine for supervised play, stor)telling and 
discussion, singing, dancing, and other similar 
aclivitivs Nursery school, .im to smooj^h « 
young child's difficult .mnsitiou Iroui tl 
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pie and with the world is broadened so that 
more effective learning can take place in later 
years. 

In the future, further expansion of pre* 


Suggested activities 

1. Review the historical foundations of pre-ele- 
mentary education found in the second col- 
umn of the historical calendar in this chapter. 

2. Discuss the statement: “The home is the 
child’s first school.” 

3. What can one learn about children from baby- 
sitting? 

4. Study the program of a national organization 
especially interested in the pre-elementary 
child, such as the Child Study Association of 
America or the Association for Childhood 
Education IntemationaL 

5. Attend a child study meeting and observe the 
type of program. 

^fhe up a case study of some child under six 
years of age. 

7. Discuss the relationships between home eco* 
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Orientation 

In an earlier period of histor)', the public ele* 
mentar)- school of America was known as “the 
common school.” As Henry Barnard %vas care- 
ful to point out, “The common school should 
not longer be regarded as common, because 
it is cheap, inferior, and attended only by the 
poor and those who are indifferent to the edu- 
cation of their children, but common as the 
light and the air because its blessings are open 
to all and enjoyed by alL” Although elemen- 
laty schools have changed substantially and 
although we no longer refer to them as com- 
mon schools, they have indeed retained their 
common clientele. The children of many cul- 
tures, nationalities, races, economic le>-els, and 
religions have learned to respect each other 
through their associations during their most 
formative jears in elementary education. 

Although the common school was influenced 
by European traditions, it is fundamentally 
an American institution. Its basic purpose is 
the all-around de%'eIopment of the child from 
six to twelve years of age, with particular em- 
phasis on equipping him with basic skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations. General education 
for all is its main function. 

Elementary' schools throughout the country 
represent diversified patterns and variegated 
programs. The traditional dirisions are pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grades or 
junior high school. 

The programs of the various elementary 
schools are determined in a measure by their 
objectives and organization. The leaching and 
learning procedures are as diversified as their 
curricuiums, varying from ullraconser\'ative to 
ultraprogressive. The elementary' school has 
an ^sured future in American democracy. 

The importance of elementary education can 
hardly be overestimated. Children of elemen- 
tary school age are in a highly formative period 
of life and the content of the elementary school 
curriculum is most fundamental to sound 
powth and denelopmenL Therefore it is most 
imperathe that strong programs of education 
be established. 
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Foundations 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBUC 
ELEilENTARY EDUCATION 

Early Beginnings of Elementary Education. In 
colonial America elementary schools were or- 
ganized much later than the universities. An 
exception occurred in New York State where, 
under Dutch rule, a free, tax-supported ele- 
mentary school was established in Fort Am- 
sterdam in 1633. When New Netherlands be- 
came New York, the resultant change in policy 
retarded the development of public elementary 
education in New York State. 

Colonial New England and especially Massa- 
chusetts took the first steps toward the perma- 
nent establishment of schools for the common 
people. Some time after the settling of Massa- 
chusetts, the law of 1642 was passed. It gave 
to toAvn officials the “power to take account 
from lime to time of their patents and masters 
end of their children, especially of their ability 
to read and understand the principles of reli- 
gion and the capital laws of the country, and 
to impose fines on all those who refuse to 
render such accounts to them when required.” 
This was followed by the “Old Deluder” law 
of 1647 which required the various towns to 
establish and maintain schools and even im- 
posed a fine of £5 for failure to do so. Numer- 
ous laws were passed in the colonies in regard 
to free education. But permissive rather than 
mandatory lepslation was the usual type of 
school regulation. Thus the colonists per- 
mitted free public education in theory but in 
practice supported few free schools. 

Dame Schools. Elementary education in the 
eighteenth century was entrusted to reading 
and writing schools. These were followed by 
“dame schools,” the first record of which is 
found in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1651. 
Usually a dame taught her own children and 
others from the neighborhood In her home 
between household tasks. These dame schools 


were primarily for little children; when older 
pupils came to school in the winter, a man 
teacher was usually employed. The dame 
schools, were followed by primary schools that 
became nonsectarian forerunners of the mod- 
em elementary system. 

Nonsectarian Schools. Public education strug- 
gled to become nonsectarian. Throughout the 
colonial period elementary education had a 
strong religious tone. Moral and religious 
truths were emphasized constantly. The school 
was often made the servant of the church, and 
numerous religious denominations established 
their own schools. The pupils were usually 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, singing of 
hymns, prayers, and catechism. Often paro- 
chial schools were granted aid from slate 
funds. Gradually the pendulum SHTing from 
one extreme to the other — from sectarianism 
to secularism. The first stale to adopt a con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting sectarian in- 
struction was New Hampshire in 1792. To- 
day it is Illegal in most states to teach the Bible 
or to give sectarian instruction in publicly sup- 
ported schools. 

EUmeniary Schools Free and Open to All. Ele- 
mentary education in America encountered 
many obstacles, including the social beliefs 
and prejudices that the colonists carried with 
them (com the old country. Ptevailing ideas in 
England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries influenced the New World. The concept 
of social classes or castes extant in England 
during the colonial period made education a 
matter of private rather than stale support. 
Persons of wealth sent their children to priv- 
ately supported schools or engaged tutors to 
teach them at home. For those unable to do 
this, pauper schools were established. But be- 
cause of the stigma attached to being a pauper, 
the very schools set up for poor children were 
often not patronized by them. Many influences 
and many persons working over a long period 
of years brought about gradually the estab- 
lishment of free public schools for all chll- 
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dren. Pennsylvania in 1834 adopted a state 
program of free schools. Other states followed 
this example until today elementary education 
is free and available to all. 

Elementary Education Compulsory. Another 
struggle was to make elementary education 
compulsory. One hundred years ago attendance 
was generally optional. The histories of the 
colonies reveal the gradual adoption of the 
principle of compulsory elementary education, 
but records are strangely silent as to the de- 
gree of its enforcement. One may look to 
Massachusetts for the contribution of the law 
and to Connecticut for its administration and 
methods of enforcement. The first slate com- 
pulsory school attendance law was adopted in 
Massachusetts as late as 1852; this legislation 
for part-time compulsory attendance was fol- 
lowed in 1890 by Connecticut’s full-time re- 
quirement. Compulsory schooling was biUerly 
opposed hj meoy people who argurf that it 
deprived the parent, of their inehenable right,, 
i, L, not neoe„ary io order to 

maiorily of states now demand that 
every oorLal child attend 

tween the ages o 
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English, was widely read in America. Calvin 
E. Stowe, the husband of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe who aroused America with her picture 
of slavery in Uncle Tom's Cabin, exercised a 
tremendous influence upon American educa- 
tion through the publication of his Report on 
Elementary Education in Europe (1837). This 
was studied by many state legislators. That 
same year Horace Mann as secretary of the 
state board of Massachusetts launched what 
became known as the common school revival. 
Mann, who in 1843 had visited schools in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Holland, 
and France, published his carefully prepared 
observations in his famous Seventh Annual 
Report, which lauded the Prussian educational 
system and produced his celebrated contro- 
versy with the Boston schoolmasters, whom he 
defeated singlehanded. Henry Barnard in 1^4 
wrote his National Education in Europe, which 
also left its imprint. Although American edu- 
cation has been influenced from abroad, the 
American elementary school, indeed, our entire 
educational system, is distinctly American. It 
had no precedent anywhere in the world. Its 
singular character has been shaped largely by 
Ideas, visions, aspirations, and values unique 
to America. 


PIONEERS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
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His program advocated “ihe teaching to all 
men ol all the subjects oi human concern.” 
He severely criticized the schools as “the 
slaughterhouses of the mind where ten or more 
years are spent in teaming what might he ac* 
quired in one.” This he said was due to the 
fact that the mind was fed mostly on w ords. He, 
the father of realism in modern education, 
fought against verbalism and for concreteness. 
In order to make teaching more concrete he 
prepared a pictured encyclopedia, Orbis Pic- 
tus, in which each word is defined and illus- 
trated. This was the first picture book success- 
fully adapted to the teaching of young chil- 
dren. He helped make education less remote, 
less austere, more s)-mpalhelic, and more in- 
teresting to children. Because of his early 
formulation and practical application of sound 
educational principles, Coraenius, though still 
submerged in obscurity, is one of the leading 
figures in the history of education abroad and 
also in America. He died in the Netherlands — 
a land verj’ susceptible to his influence; and it 
was in Dutch New Amsterdam in the New 
World that the public school idea thrived early. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). Onewho 
helped to explode traditional ideas on the 
training of young children was the Frenchman 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Education, according 
to Rousseau, should be “according to nature.” 
The learner would then develop the capacity 
with which he is endowed. Rousseau led the re- 
volt against the extreme insistence upon facts 
and subject matter and the subordination of 
the child. He was the progenitor of the child- 
centered eleraentar)’ school. 

Johann Pestalozzi {174S-Id27). Peslalozri. 
likewise a true pioneer, was bom in Switzer- 
Iand.In his masterpiece,Lconord and Gertrude, 
he stated that the aim of education was the 
natural and systematic de\'elopincnt of all the 
powers of the indiriduaL He believed that a 
child developed in accordance with definite 
laws and that the aim of education was to as- 
sist nature in the observance of these laws. Pes- 


talozzi was unique in that he practiced his 
theories. His school in Switzerland attracted 
attention throughout the Western world. 
Americans who had visited this school with 
its homelike atmosphere suggested for Amer- 
ican education many improvements based upon 
their observations and his work. Pestalozzi 
himself considered that his recognition of ob- 
servation as the basis of all knowledge was his 
real contribution to the methodolog)' of ele- 
mentaiy education. He emphasized sense per- 
ception and object lessons, Elspecially through 
his disciple, Fellenberg, he promoted the idea 
of associating manual activities and industiy' 
with education. Though many of his theories 
have been proved erroneous and many of his 
methods became frozen formality, nevertheless 
his basic ideas, his demonstration teaching, 
and his experimentation ha%'e exerted a tremen- 
dous influence upon elementary' education both 
abroad and in America. 

Johann Herbart {1776-1841 ) .Among other in- 
fluential foreign teachers were Froebel, vrho, 
as indicated in Chapter 5, started the kindergar- 
ten, and Herbart, who was a German philoso- 
pher. The latter studied at Jena and b^ame a 
pupil of Fichte but later rejected most of 
Fichte’s system and developed his own. His 
ideas affected both philosophy and educalion- 
Hc taught that character is the main aim of 
education, which has its real beginning in 
knowledge and its final end in action. His nu- 
merous principles such as those of the “many- 
sided interests,” correlation of subjects, and 
apperception were introduced into the United 
Slates under the leadership of his disciples, 
notably Charles De Ganno and Charles and 
Frank McMurray, at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. What is now the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education was 
founded at Normal in 1895 as the National 
Herbart Sodety. Herbart was one of the first 
educators to gi^e a scientific approach to the 
study of education. In his methodology, he de- 
veloped the five formal stej>s as follows: prepa- 
ration, presentation, comparison, generalixa- 
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tion, and application. This formula is found in 
detail in older texts on general methods of 
teaching. These pedagogical steps have had a 
marked influence on elementary as well as on 
secondary education. Some of Herbart’s ideas 
are reflected today in the Morrisonian method 
of unit teaching. 

Horace Mann (7795-JSS9). Known as “the 
father of the common schools,” Horace Mann, 
during his 12 years as the secretary of the 
state board of education in Massachusetts, 
started the common school revival. Armed with 
no legal authority, but by dint of persuasion, 
Mann helped to improve the housing of pupds 
and the professional preparation of teachers. 
He lengthened the elementary school K™ 
won an increased measure of popular and fi- 
nancial support for the 
tn his 12 annual reports, published at the end 
of each year of his secretaryship, and m h^ 
Common School Journal, which he starts i 
1838, Mann covered almost every p 
education. Much of this material is up to date 
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Commissioner of Education, Barnard helped 
to raise the status of education, particularly 
in dementary schools. 

Colonel F rands Parher {1837-1902), Among 
the American educational pioneers who en- 
riched the elementary curriculum was Francis 
Parker, who became the leader of the progres- 
sive movement. After varied experiences, such 
as teaching in rural and city schools, fighting 
in the Civil War, and experimenting with new 
methods in a normal school in Ohio, he was 
elected superintendent of schools at Quincy, 
Massachusetts. There he became famous as a 
leader of the Quincy movement, which em- 
bodied some of Froebel’s principles in making 
the school less artificial and conventional. 
Children were taken outdoors for lessons in 
science and geography, and teachers were 
given much freedom and expert supervision. 
His greatest work was that as principal of the 
Cook County Normal School at Chicago and 
later a, principal of the Chicago Inttijule, 
afterward the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Parker was a lover of ohd- 
dreu, and he had the rare insight to SM leach- 
ing problems from the standpomt of the child 
Hi, mthusiasm and earnestness brought to the 
Cook County Normal School students from al 
parts of the country. These teacher, whom I, 
Lined have gone far m ■"■P"'''''? f ” , 
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His book School and Society, published in 
1899, aflected markedly the function of the 
school in society. Among his other publica- 
tions, some of which ha\'e been translated into 
a dozen languages, were: Interest and Effort, 
Democracy and Education, How We Think, 
Quest for Certainty, Experience and Educa- 
tion, and Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. It is 
said that contributions made by most of his 
books are in inverse proportion to their size; 
the small ones, such as School and Society, had 
a greater influence than his huge volume. Quest 
for Certainty. He was widely known and hon- 
ored in both the Orient and the Occident 
The Gary public school system, which modi- 
fied its program in 1941, and other innova- 
tions in elementary school organization, such 
as the Winnetka system, were inspired by John 
Dewey. His emphasis upon doing and living 
was basic in the elementary school program. 
The following quotation is a brief sample of 
his philosophy: 

If one attempts to fonnolate the philosophy of 
education implicit in the practices of the newer 
education, we may, I think, discover certain com- 
mon principles amid the variety of progressive 
schools now existing. To imposition from above is 
opposed expression and cultivation of individu- 
ality; to eatemal discipline is opposed free activ- 
ity; to learning from texts and teachers, learning 
through experience; to acquisition of isolated 
skills and techniques by drill, is opposed acquisi- 
tion of them as means of attaining ends which 
make direct vital appeal; to preparation for a 
more or less remote future is opposed making the 
most of the opportunities of present life; to static 
aims and materials is opposed acquaintance with 
a changing world-* 

Dewey s philosophy was not so simple that it 
can be expressed adequately by one quotation 
or chapter. In America, the John Dewey So- 
ciety publishes a yearbook on various phases 
of his pragmatic philosophy and of progressive 
education. Some of Dewey’s ideas have been 
misinterpreted and misapplied- Nevertheless, 

*John Dewey, “Experience and Edocation,’' The 
Seic York Times, ^larch 6, 1933, p, JO. 


the progressive idealism of John Dewey and 
hU followers has had a very significant and 
constructive influence upon all levels of learn- 
ing, hut especially upon the elementary school 

William Heard Kilpatrick (1871 — ). As a pro- 
fessor of education for many years at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and since his 
retirement in 1937, Dr. Kilpatrick has indoc- 
trinated thousands of elementar)' and secon- 
dary school teachers who have flocked into his 
classes, attended his lectures, or read his books. 
Among his publications are The Project Meth- 
od, Foundations of Method, and Source Booh 
of Philosophy. Kilpatrick has stimulated the 
emphasis upon life activities for school chil- 
dren and has defined learning as living. As an 
interpreter, he has given impetus to progres- 
sive education. Of course, the philosophy of 
Kilpatrick, like that of any thinker, does not 
stand alone. Each pioneer is the recipient of 
thought processes leading down to his day; he 
is, in a sense, the interpreter for his own time 
and a prophet for the days yet to come. 

Other Leaders. Numerous leaders, including 
traditionalists like William Chandler Bagley 
and psychologists like Edward L. Thorndike, 
have made substantial contributions to ele- 
mentary education. School reforms have been 
brought about through committee reports, such 
as that of the Committee of Ten, of which Dr. 
Charles W, Eliot of Harvard was chairman. 
This famous group recommended in 1893 that 
a six-six plan of organization replace the tra- 
dUional eight-four plan. Among the superin- 
tendents of schools who have instituted drastic 
reforms in elementary education are; W. T- 
Harris of Sl Louis, who led the revolt not only 
against Pestalozzian formalism by substituting 
natural science for precise object lessons, but 
also against rigid gradations of pupils and 
inflexible promotions; Edward A- Sheldon, 
who started the Oswego movement for improv- 
ing elementary curriculums and methods in 
Oswego, New York; and Carleton Washbumc, 
formerly of Winnetka, Illinois, who, as a dis- 
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ciple of Frederick Burk, introduced the so- 
called Winnetka plan for meeting individual 
differences in the elementary school. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Articulation with Pre-elementary Education. 
The modern elementary school is closely joined 
to pre*elementary work, particularly for chil- 
dren who enter the first grade with some school 
experience either in the nursery school or kin- 
dergarten or both. Although an increasing 
number of pupils have this orientation, the first 
school contact for most children comes in the 
first grade. Those beginners who have not had 
the benefit of preschooling ought to visit the 
first grade several times before they are actually 
enrolled. Going from a home with a few mem- 
bers into a classroom with 25 or more pupds 
is a difficult adjustment for many children. 
Every effort should therefore be expended to 
make possible an easy entrance into the elc- 
mentary school. , 
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health. The ultimate objective of the summer 
roundups is an annual health inventory from 
childhood through adulthood. 

Scope of Elementary Education. Elementary 
education is difficult to define because of the 
extreme variety of practices in its organization, 
administration, and curriculums. In terms of 
children’s ages, it is the educational institution 
for pupils from approximately six to twelve 
or fourteen years of age. In terms of grades, 
elementary education includes theoretically 
grades 1 through 6; in practice, however, it 
generally embraces grades 1 through 8, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 6-1. 

The common subdivisions of the elementary 
school are usually grouped as: primary, grades 
1 through 3; intermediate, grades 4 through 
6; and upper, grades 7 and 8. Naturally there 
Is overlapping between divisions and organi- 
zation units. The kindergarten may be included 
in the primary level, whereas the junior high 
school is usually considered a part of second- 
ary education. 

These three iinjor areas should not be con- 
strued as disparate units, but rather as coni, 
ponents of an organired whole since ehild 
growth and development is continuous rather 
Ln periodic. A child's growth is not meas- 
ured in auuu.l ring, like a tree. lu order to 
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1 COORDINATED 
UNIT 

Fig. 6-1. Scope and organization oj elementary education. In the first pattern 
on the left, elementary education consists oj eight compartments 
called grades, with rigid promotion policies and practices. In the next 
pattern, the number of divisions is reduced to three, primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades, with greater articulation and 
flexibility. In the second column from the right, the seventh and eighth 
grades are assigned to secondary education, and the two remaining 
components become the upper and lower elementary school. In the 
pattern on the right, there is one continuous six^year unit, with the 
possible addition of the kindergarten, which replaces the traditional 

grade organisation. 


Elementary School Enrollments. A striking 
phenomenon of American public education is 
that the number of pupils enrolled in both pub- 
lic and private elementary schools is increasin'' 
markedly, as shown in Fig. 6-2. It is estimated 
that public and private elementary school en- 
rollments Hill reach 37 million before 1970. 
At present, o\er 95 per cent of the children of 
elementaiy school age are attending school 
About 15 per cent of these are enrolled in pri- 
vate schools. 


Purposes 

Elementary education generally is concen- 
trated upon developing in the child a com- 
mand of the fundamental processes or tools of 
learning. Although elementaiy education ac- 
cents the intellectual it is broader than this. It 
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involves the education of the whole child, men- 
tally, physically, socially, eslhetically, and ethi- 
cally. 

IMilEDIATE OBJECTIVES OF 
ELEME-VTARY SCHOOl- 
Although the various parts of the entire Amer- 
ican school system contribute markedly to 
the general objectives of education, each has 
its unique role to play in the drama of educa- 
tion. These spiecial functions are the immediate 
objectives or directives of that particular 
school unit. 

As examples of elementary school objectives, 
two sets of purposes are presented. 

Education for All American Children. The 
Educational Policies Commission stales that 
the first requirement for a school is that it 


Enduring values of democraev 

1. The democratic ideal calls upon citizens Jo face 
their problems with self-reliance and initiative, and 
to conduct their lives without unnecessary demands 
Upon their fellow members of society This ideal re- 
quires that our young citizens master thoroughly 
many different kinds of leormng 

2. Citizens in o democracy exhibit a cartcern for the 
general welfare, a feeling of kinship with others, a 
respect for the laws and social institutions which 
protect our rights and the rights of others 

3. Each member in a democratic society should par- 
ticipate, freely and intelligently, in the process of 
arriving at important decisions which effect the 
group of which he is a port. 


Ways of promoting these values 

1. A good elementary school, therefore, w/)J help to 
develop those bosic skills ond that sturdy independ- 
ence and initiative which will enable our citizens to 
oMock the problems jhot face them and to press 
forward toward ever-improving solutions. 

2. A good elementary school, therefore, strives for 
the discovery and full development of all the hu- 
mane ond constructive talents of each mdividuol. 

3. A good elementary school, therefore, emphasizes 
sodal responsibility and the eooperotive skills nec- 
essary to the progressive improvement of sociol 
institutions,^ 


rest upon values that are good. The second Report of Mid-century Committee on Out- 
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health, safely, sportsmanship, and an un- 
derstanding of growth and maturation. 

2. Individual social and emotional develop^ 
menl. This includes mental health, emo- 
tional stability, and growth of personality. 
Emphasis is on such goals as understand- 
ing and improving oneself. 

3. Ethical behavior, standards, values. This 
area includes respect for law and for the 
customs and mores of the culture. It in- 


volves sportsmanship, kindliness, helpful- 
ness, integrity, and honesty. 

4. Social relations. This goal is devoted to the 
individual as a person in his personal-so- 
cial relations with others, and considera- 
tion for the needs, interests, motives, con- 
rictions, and ideals of others. 

5. Social world. This considers the child in 
terms of the structure and the institutions 
of our culture in relation to community, 
state, and nation. 

Physical world (the natural environment). 
This goal is centered on an enlarged con- 
cept of science, both biological and physi- 
cal, and the use of methods of science in 
solving problems in science and in cver)'- 
day living. 

7. Esthetic development. Emphasis is placed 
on appreciation and expression in art, 
music, and the crafts. The moral, the in- 
tellectual, and the emotional aspects of 
esthetic development are all included. 

8. Communication. This covers the wide 
variety of means by which man communi- 
cates with man: reading, writing, composi- 
tion, correct usage, spelling, punctuation, 
speaking, and listening. 

9. Quantitative relationships. This includes 
arithmetic and the elementary aspects of 
algebra and geometry. Emphasis is placed 
on an understanding of how our number 
system works and greater competence in 
using numbers.* 


This excellent study deUils further for each of 
the nine objectives: knowledge and under- 

T?!2iil'c ^ r School Obirctires. 

Kawel] Sage Foundation, New York. 1953. pp. 52-12a 


Standing, skill and competence, attitude and 
interest, action pattern, and determining con- 
ditions. Obviously, the accepted ultimate and 
immediate goals of elementary' education af- 
fect the type of schooL 


Types 

It is impossible to group all elementary schools 
into mutually exclusive categories, for there is 
overlapping even within major types. Some 
schools defy classifications or labeb. Among 
the major types are those classified according 
to (1) size, as one or two teachers, and loca- 
tion, as rural or village; (2) sources of finan- 
cial support, as public or private; (3) method- 
ology of instruction, as traditional, middle of 
the road, or progressive; (4) internal organiza- 
tion, as the platoon type; and (5) special 
schools, as those for atypical children, such as 
the crippled. A terse description of these illus- 
trative types follows. 

SIZE AND LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 

The simplest form of elementary organization 
is the small school — the one-teacher or one- 
room schooL Here all six, seven, or eight 
grades are sealed in one room, and a teacher 
may have as many as thirty classes a day, de- 
pending upon the number of pupils, their place- 
ment in grades, the curriculum, and the flexi- 
bility of administration. 

The medium-sized elementary schools arc 
found in the villages and the small cities. Us- 
ually one teacher is assigned to each grade or 
class, and a principal serves as the head of the 
building or system. 

The large schools are located in the larger 
population centers. Two or more teachers may 
be assigned to a grade, or a departmental or- 
ganization may be utilized. The largest ele- 
mentary school system is in New York City, 
which has 8e%'eral hundred elementary schools. 

SOURCES OF SUPPORT AND CONTROL 
The elementary schools may also be grouped 
according to the main sources of their financial 
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support or control, viz., public, or nonpoblic, 
the latter embracing both parochial and other 
private schools. 


Public Elementary Schools. The elementary 
schools supported by public taxation are by 
far in the majority and enroll approximately 
85 per cent of all the pupils who attend the 
elementary grades. These form the backbone 
of American public education. 


Nonpublic Elementary Schools. Nearly five 
million (about 15 per cent of all American 
elementary pupils) attend private elementary 
schools— both parochial and nonparochial. The 
word “parochial” originally meant parish or 
the district committed to one pastor. Parochial 
schools are those established and supported 
by religious sect or denomination. Their cur- 
riculums usually include mcr.l and religiou. 
instruction and courses in An 
traditions, and church history. Of the child^n 

attending private elementary schools, by far 

the largest number is enrolled tn Calhohc 
parochial schools, the next in Lutheram Torah 
Lesorah (Hebrew for “-I Sm- 
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tary schools varies. The greatest number of 
private elementary schools is found in the 
Northeastern and Middle stales. The United 
Slates Supreme Court, by declaring the Oregon 
Act of 1922 unconstitutional because it violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment, established the 
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principle that a state may not, through its police 
power, prohibit private education. 

PHILOSOPHY AND METHODOLOGY 

The classification of elementary schools ac- 
cording to ideology and methodology of the 
teachers and administrators is difficult, for 
most schools tarj' in the degree to which they 
support different philosophies. It is also ex- 
tremely difficult to classify many philosophies 
of education because there are many varia- 
tions. However, most current contros-ersy 
hinges over two conflicting schools of thought; 
the progressive and the essentialist. 


The Progressives. The concept of progressive 
education has been developed by John Dewey 
and William Kilpatrick, already mentioned as 
pioneers in the development of elementary edu- 
cation. The progressives believe that the curric- 
ulum should be built upon practical problems 
and experiences of contemporary life with less 
organization by subject matter. They stress the 
development of the total child through activity- 
centered teaching with emphasis upon infor- 
mal learning, flexible promotions and group- 
ings, and greater freedom for the teacher and 
the learner. 
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The Essentialists. This philosophy has been 
enunciated by Professor Boyd Bode in his book 
Progressive Education at the Crossroads and 
by Professor William Bagley, who helped to 
organize a group called the essentialists. More 
recently Albert Lynd, in his book Quackery 
in the Public Schools, and Arthur Bestor, au- 
thor of Educational Wastelands, have joined 
the attack against the progressives. Their com- 
plaints against progressive education all^e 
that chaos results from too much attention to 
children’s interests, that the three R’sand other 
fundamentals have been neglected, that intel- 
lectual discipline has been undermined, that 
much time and effort have been wasted, and 
that watered-down curriculums have resulted 
in insigTiificant content. They urge a return 
to traditional methods of teaching with em- 
phasis upon systematic training in subject mat- 
ter, more rigorous academic standards for all 
learners, exclusive attention to mental develop- 
ment rather than social or emotional develop- 
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ment of the learner, and more attention to dis- 
cipline. This issue is discussed further in Chap- 
ter 17. 

Between these two extremes are scattered 
the majority of the elementary’ teachers. Many 
take the middle of the road, recognizing the im- 
portance of basic knowledge and necessary 
skills and yet giving constant heed to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the child as well as 
those of the adult Even within the same build- 
ing one may find teachers whose procedures 
are traditional, middle of the W’ay, or progres- 
sive. A teacher, in the span of several years or 
even a single year, month, or day, may reflect 
varying degrees of conser\'ative or progressive 
ideology. 

INTERNAl. ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

The number of classifications under this head- 
ing is endless. Grade, division, and unitary or- 
ganization are illustrated in Fig. 6-1. Mention 
is made here of selected policies or practices 
that have important bearing upon the organi- 
zation of schools. 

Neighborhood Lower Elementary SchooL This 
unit, planned for kindergarten through the 
third or fourth grade, enables small children 
to attend school within a few blocks of home. 
Every child goes home for lunch. The teachers 
have released noon-hour periods. Home con- 
tacts are more frequenL Less space is necessary 
for school sites. TTiese community schools are 
found in many new suburban dev-elopments. 

Typical Classroom Organization. In a typical 
situation in a public or parochial or private 
school, a teacher is in direct charge of a group 
of pupils in a fixed location — a classroom — 
which may commonly be known as Miss 
Smith’s room or the third grade. The teacher 
nwy be assisted in the teaching of such spe- 
cialixed subjects as art or music. 

Self-contained Classroom Units. This has the 
single teacher as the base unit for the organiza- 
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tion within the school. Often the room has all 
the facilities so that a child need not leave it 
during the morning or afternoon session. The 
teacher is often responsible for handling all 
subjects. 

Departmentalization. This type of organization 
is not as popular as in past years, especially for 
the lower grades. It is usually employed in 
the upper grades. The subjects are taught by 
special teachers, the pupils passing from one 
subject teacher to another. Varying degrees 
of departmentalization are found. 

Ability Grouping. The much-debated practice 
of grouping pupils according to ability is fol- 
lowed in one or more schools in a large num- 
ber of cities. There is currently much interest 
in ability grouping of gifted children. 

Platoon Organization. This t)'pe of organiza- 
tion, with its nomenclature borrowed from the 
military, is not widely used. It permits a high 
degree of room utilization and enables a home- 
room teacher to be with her group of pupils 
for one-half of each day. During the remainder 
of the lime the pupils go to special subject 
rooms, such as art, music, speech, physical edu- 
cation, and library science. Some schools use 
modified platoon systems. 

Elimination of Grade Lines. Qassificalion of 
pupib into broader school units or divisions, 
rather than into the traditional grades, is in- 
creasing in city school systems. Wherever 
grade lines are being eliminated, for the most 
part in the lower portion of the elementary 
Khool, the tendency to extend the pi an farther 
into the pattern of school organization seems 
quite definite and pronounced. Some cities 
have ungraded primary units for all pupils. 

Ungraded Clasia. A device in school organi- 
sation, particularly helpful in providing special 
opportunities for exceptional children, is the 
ungradrf room. The great majority of such 
^ been maintained for slow-Ieaming 



pupils, and often they have been known as 
opportunity rooms. In rare instancies gifted 
children also have been classified in ungraded 
classrooms for enriched programs of study 
adapted to their special interests and abilities. 


Remedial Classes. Groups classified separately 
for remedial instruction, particularly in such 
foundation subjects as reading and arithmetic, 
are widely but not universally used. 


Individualized Instruction. Many plans of in- 
dividualized instruction have been developed 
and used in America, especially in eleinentary 
schools. Some have attracted nationwide at- 
tention, such as the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans. Other schools have incorporated the 
essential elements of individualized instruction 
in which each pupil more or less independently 
pursues his own project or works on his own 
contract for at least part of the day. 


Class Periods of Indefinite Length Several 
school, have .bandoned .heir ^ 

periods ot so many minutes each, 
for this fixed schedule a flex.b e 
which, subject to the teacher s control, ha^ 
periods indefinite in length and variable from 
day to day. 


also provided through night school classes at- 
tended by older pupils and adults. 


Experimental Schools. Although all schools are 
in a sense experimental, some are especially 
designated as experimental or demon«tration. 
These include the large number of elementary 
schools affiliated with universities and teachers 
collies as the training ground for student or 
cadet teachers. Where practice teaching is done 
entirely off the campus in affiliated schools, the 
campus elementary school may become a 
purely laboratory or experimental school for 
research, exploration, and demonstration. 

The elementary school is noted for its experi- 
mental procedures. Sometimes these follow a 
special plan of teaching or curriculum, such as 
the Gary plan, the Dalton plan, the McDade 
plan (Chicago), the Winnetka plan, the Com- 
munity School (Glencoe), and the San Angelo 
plan. . 

Many variations are found in the length o 
the school year. One is the all-year school, 
which offers the complete program throughout 
the entire celendar year. Some schools follow 
a modified form by offering a summer term al- 
ter the regular year. As indicated later, he 
elementary school is the testing ground lor 
many reforms that later creep up into the see- 
ondary schools and colleges. 
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The programs of the elementary grades, as 
mentioned earlier, are usually grouped into 
three levels; (1) the primary, (2) the inter- 
mediate, and (3) the advanced or presecond- 
ary. 


Primary Grades. The first three grades are 
usually called primary. Where the kindergar- 
ten is a basic part of the early schooling, the 
grouping may he kindergarten-primary. Some 
also add the nursery school. Although in the 
primary grades the central activity is reading, 
the child develops other essential abilities, such 
as writing, spelling, and working with num- 
bers. The child develops not only mentally hut 
also physically, socially, and emotionally. The 
primary area is the most interesting and sig- 
nificant division of public education. 


Intermediate Grades. These are usually the 
fourth, fifth, and si«h grades. The most im- 
portant curricular activity is still that of 
reading, but the emphasis is on extensive and 
enriched reading rather than its mechanics and 
on the skillful use of the basic tools acquired 
in the primary grades. Subjects other than 
those taught in the primary grades are usually 
added in the fourth grade. This heavy load of 
new subjects results in an abrupt transition 
mto the fourth grade and a high percentage 
of failure. The pupil must be prepared for the 
transition from grade to grade and from pri- 
imiry unit to the intermediate grades; hence in 
the lower grades learning materials and ac- 
tivities are by degrees introducing him to such 
areas as social science and natural science. 
In the more progressive schools no one subject 
or field of interest is the particular domain of 
any grade or year. A pupil, whatever hi, grade 
or age, is not withheld from learning materiab 
useful to him at his particular stage of develop- 
ment As in the primary grades, emphasis i„ 
he intermediate years is given to the intel- 
lectual development of desirable individual and 
sKial skills, habits, and attitudes. A quiet but 
oUervable trend in elementary education is 
the gradual but effective merging of the pri- 
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mary and intermediate grades into a unified 
elementary school 

Advanced Level. T*his area usually includes 
grades 7 and 8, which in the modem interpreta- 
tion belong to the period of secondary educa- 
tion. In numerous schools this transfer of the 
“PP®*" grades from elementarj' to secondaiy 
education has been effected only in theoiy. 
Many a so-called junior high school consists 
merely of glorified se%'enth and eighth grades 
which continue with the traditional curriculum 
and the old philosophy of the upper grades. Un- 
fortunately, the pupils, particularly in the tra- 
ditional seventh and eighth grades, are sub- 
jected to a recapitulation of material sup- 
posedly learned earlier. The place and function 
of the junior high school are considered in 
Chapter 7. 


CURRENT PRACTICES 
IN ELESIENTARY EDUCATION 
A few current practices in elementary educa- 
tion are here presented in abbreviated form. 

Organization and Administration. The primary 
purpose of the pattern of an elementary school 
is to foster the maximum development of every 
child. Hence, the trend in organization is to- 
ward simplicity and flexibility. A reduction in 
arbitrary divisions is effected through a reor- 
ganization of administrative units, as, for ex- 
ample, a unified six-year program in place of 
eight disparate grades. Grade classifications 
are made more flexible or are eliminated, es- 
pecially in the primary area. In some cities the 
primary grades have been withdrawn from pla- 
toon organization. A reduction has been made 
in the number of grades, classes, and subjects. 
One-teacher schools are being reduced in num- 
ber. 

More schooling is being provided. The 
ahool day has been lengthened in communities 
like Long Beach, New York, where forty min- 
utes were added to proride time for enrichment 
activities. The school week has been lengthened 
m some cities, as Madison, Wisconsin, to in- 



elude informal activities on Saturdays. Many 
systems provide summertime supervision for 
recreational and educational programs in an 
elongated educational year. Rochester, Min- 
nesota, has offered a full-time summer program 
for more than a decade. Southern stales have 
lengthened their seven-year school system by 
adding a year. 

Buildings and Other Facilities. With the great 
influx of young children, many boards of edu- 
cation cannot provide permanent elementary 
school buildings, so hundreds of temporary or 
semipermanent structures have been erected. 
Many are portable schoolhouses. 

More and more buildings for elementary 
schools are of the one-story type. They blend 
more harmoniously with surrounding residen- 
tial buildings and are mote homelike to the 
young children. Many are small neighborhood 

schools. , 

School buildings and equipment are made 
more flexible and functional and are more crea- 
tive in design. In many elementary schools a 
workroom is placed between two classrootm 
or is a part of the room so that small groups 
can work on construction 
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Curricular materials are being reorganized 
in different relationships and with different 
purposes. The correlation, or fusion, of related 
materials and activities helps to integrate learn- 
ing. Many teachers organize materials as teach- 
ing-learning units. 

Many curricular materials are being shifted 
in the light of studies on maturation. Formal in- 
struction in arithmetic is often withheld until 
the second or third year, but incidental and 
planned situations for building number con- 
cepts are introduced early. There is a down- 
ward extension of several fields, such as social 
science and science, into the low er grades. 

New and neglected areas are now empha- 
sized. Instruction in science is being extended 
and enriched. Foreign languages, particular!) 
French and Spanish, are being undertaken in 
some elementary curriculums. Much more use 
is made of handicrafts, including potter), 
metal, and woodwork. Language and the fine 
arts are used increasingly as means of unleash- 
ing the creative efforts of pupils. Pnnt-Knpt 
writing instead of cursive is used in the lower 
grades because of its similarity to the printed 
words. United Stales history and government 
are accented. More emphasis is placed on help- 
ing children to learn about other peoples of the 
world and to develop sympathetic attitudes and 
undersUndings toward them. 

Uarning in the elementary school s coop 
eralive enterprise. The classroom work is ac 

ing experiences into educational 
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program. Sometimes the student is asked to 
view certain programs of educational impor* 
tance at home. In metropolitan New York, 
seven or eight hours of educational programs 
are telecast daily into 60 per cent of the school 
children’s homes over a radius of 100 miles. 
These programs range from English lessons for 
children of Puerto Rican descent to science 
lessons for teachers. 

Outdoor education, including school camp* 
ing, soil conservation, reforestation and wild- 
life study, instruction in farming, historical re- 
search, recreation, and therapy for handi- 
capped children, has been introduced in vari- 
ous areas of the country, particularly in Illi- 
nois and Michigan. 

Pupils and Teachers. Pupils receive much indi- 
vidual attention. But this is being jeopardized 
by increased enrollments and larger classes. 
Pupil progress is being evaluated more care- 
fully, especially in view of the current criticbm 
of elementary education. Teachers, especially 
in the primary unit, are assigned for a period 
of two or three years to the same group of pu- 
pils. Special attention is being given to en- 
riched ptograius of instruction for gifted stu- 
dents. Provisions for handicapped pupils are 
being improved and expanded. The mobility of 
the population causes many changes in class 
rolls. 

The modern elementary school stresses in- 
tellectual development first, but does not neglect 
personality development and guidance. It seeks 
to exalt genuine personality. Several elemen- 
tary schools have established child-guidance 
clinics. Cumulative records, including anecdo- 
tal reports, contribute to evaluation and func- 
tional guidance purposes. Sociometric devices 
are mote widely used. 

In connection with the modem accent on de- 
mocracy, there is increased opportunity for 
pupils to do socially useful work. Student coun- 
cils are used increasingly as means of promot- 
ing democracy in the administration of ele- 
mentaiy schools. A cooperative attack upon ele- 
raentaiy school problems is made by pupils. 


teachers, school administrators, parents, and 
community leaders. Several schools are using 
the cooperative group plan which is an adapta- 
tion of departmenlaliiatjon but calls for a small 
number of teachers working as a unit, with al- 
most daily conferences among themselves. 

The staff is being enlarged and improved. 
Many schools have added specialists. More ele- 
mentary schools have trained librarians and 
are improving school libraries. The teachers of 
elementary' pupils are becoming better edu- 
cated, but there still exists a great shortage of 
well-qualified personneL These are but a few 
of the numerous significant changes that are be- 
ing effected in the modem elementary schoob 

A Few Contrasts. Some past and present ele- 
mentary school procedures are paralleled in 
columnar arrangement on page 119. 

Certainly this transition from the past to the 
present is not complete in all schools. Many 
schools are still more typical of the past than 
the present. Educational change is a slow proc- 
ess. However, rapid technological development 
and recent intensive criticism of education 
have accelerated educational change. It is evi- 
dent that these is a real thirst for new ideas and 
a greater readiness for change. Elementary edu- 
cation, eager to improve on the past, will un- 
doubtedly continue to be a fruitful field for ex- 
perimentation and, accordingly, the most pro- 
gressive area in American education. 

Future 

Bulging enrollments have brought elementary 
education many growing pains. To match quan- 
titative increase there must come a qualitative 
growth in which attention will be shifted from 
mass education to improved personal learning 
and living. This calls for more time from pu- 
pils, parents, and teachers. 

Thus emerging, elementary education is not 
a destination but a journey, with learners and 
teachers always en route to better leaching, 
learning, and Hvjng. In this process the key 
person is the teacher, but her Achilles’ heel is 
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Past 


Present 


Child plunged into first grade 

Traditional subject matter used 

Oral reading emphasized 

Words called in reading 

One bosic reading text used 

Library facilities restricted 

Alphabet used in beginning reading 

Reading lorgely restricted to copyrighted boohs 

Impractical arithmetic problems assigned 

Short penmanship periods used 

Geography and history taught in isolation 

Focts memorized for soke of disciplining the mifKt 

Factual materials stressed as the end products 

Isolated words spelled orolly in spelling period 
Structural physiology memorized 

Fine and opplied arts permitted 


Mass Imitation employed 
Teacher hired as schoolmaster 
Discipline Imposed by teacher 

Formal report cord ii.u.d «lth 

Mentol development of chid mod. chief obiec.iv. of 
elementory school 
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Pupil prepared through preprimary experiences 

Curriculum enriched and broadened 

Oral and silent reading, especially the latter, stressed 

Thought-getting and comprehension sought 

Severoi books utilized 

Library made the heart of the school 

Sentence or story method employed 

Experience reading from pupil-mode stories oho used 

Practical arithmetic bosed on experience and needs 

Legibility sought in oil written work 

Social studies and interrelationships stressed continu- 


ously 

Memonzolion used os a meons of acquiring useful in- 
formation 

focts used as a means toward the end of understand- 
ing and interpretotion 

Spelling mode o port of oil written sentences 

Functional health education mode to contribute to 
heolthy living 

These oris eneouroged os emotionol end creotive out- 
leH 

Creotive expression cultivated 

Teocher mode o director of learning ond guldonce 

Growth in pupil responsibility ond citizenship culti- 
voted 

WnHen descriptive progress reports ond teoeher-por- 
ent conferences utilized 

All-round development of pupil mode the supplemen- 
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children, and more evening schools for those 
youth and adults who lack elementary' courses. 
Furthermore, as educational opportunities in- 
crease for youth and adults, the elementary 
school will cease to be a terminal institution, 
and will be a vita! link in the chain of lifelong 
learning. 

Summary 

The modem elementary school, although dis- 
tinctly American in character, has been influ- 
enced by European traditions. Comenius, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Mann, Barnard, Par- 
ker, Dewey, and Kilpatrick have made particu- 
larly important contributions to the de^'elop- 
ment of elementary education. Enrollments 
have nearly doubled in the past half century, 
making elementary schooling virtually univer- 
sal in America. 

Elementary’ schools provide basic learning 
for all children. They seek to stimulate mental, 
physical, social, emotional, esthetic, and moral 
development, as well as undersUnding of the 
world and its people, communication skills, and 
quantitative relationships. The general goals 
of elemenury schooling emerge from the broad 
values of American democracy. 

Elementary schooU exist in wide variety— of 
programs, organization, philosophy, size, and 
control There are public and private schools* 
large, medium, and sraaU schools; traditional 
and progressive schools; and schooU organized 
by grades, subjects, student activities, and 
otherwise. 


Suggested activities 

1. Review the historica! evolution of elementary 
^ucation found in the second column, Ja- 
Med Elementary, in the historical calendar 
in this chapter. 

2. Prepare a briat history of elemmury cdoca- 
tion in your own state. 

3. Trace the hirtorieal derelopmem of a .ubiect 

such as readinjr. ^ 


Considerable contention exists relative to 
whether elementary education ought to be 
based upon the philosophy and methodology of 
the progressives or the essentialists. Elemen- 
tary education in general is more progressive 
and experimental than other levels of educa- 
tion. 

The elementary school is presently adopting 
a variety of new procedures largely in the di- 
rection of increased flexibility and democracy. 
Curriculums are being reorganized and ex- 
tended to provide better integration of subject 
matter and enriched learning. Increased em- 
phasis is being given to science and languages- 
Crealer effort is being made to adapt learning 
experiences to the individual abilities and needs 
of students. Grouping of children according to 
their ability and the elimination of grade classi- 
fications are growing trends in this direction. 
Increased attention is being given also to the 
needs of the gifted and handicapped children. 

Elementary school buildings have become 
more flexible and functional, as well as more 
creative, in design. Instructional materials are 
more plentiful, attractive, and effective. Tele- 
vision is being used more widely and effectively 
as an instructional tool Standards of prepara- 
tion and in-ser\’ice development of teachers 
have been strengthened. 

The future of elementary education poses the 
familiar dilemma that applies to all levels of 
educational enterprise; “How can elementar)' 
schooling be provided for aU of the children of 
a rapidly increasing population without any 
sacrifice of quality?” 


4. Prepare a biography of a pioneer in elemen- 
tary education. 

5. CintraM the method, of teaching and diati- 
phne m a typical elementary rehool of 6fty 
years ago and of today, 

6. Draw a pielure illu.trating the difference be- 
tween old-time and modern classroom pro- 
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7. Observe how holidays, such .s Tbauksgiring 
and Christmas, and seasonal activities are em- 
ployed in teaching in the eiementary school. 


a Iu,es%,ie the place of student council, 
elementary school. 

9. Examine the laws of your state as to the 
ages for compulsory education, preparaf 
elementary teachers, etc. 
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at the future needs of elementary education. 

Elsbree, Willard S., and Harold J. McNally: Ele- 
mentary School Administration and Super- 
vision, American Book Company, New York, 
1959, chaps. 12-14. Discusses admission poli- 
cies and practices, classification and group- 
ing, and pupil progress in the elementary 
school. 


Klausmeier. Herbert J, and others: Teachin, 
the Elementary School. Harper & Broth 
New York, 1956, chap. 4, part 3. Dewi 
the content, planning, and apphcatton ol 
elementary school curriculum, guidance a 
the reporting of pupil progress 
Primary School Portfolio, Association for Chi 
hood Education fnternational. WashinpK 
D.C., 1956. This attractive collection of lei 
lets focuses upon the behavior, personal]) 
and physical and mental traits of six- to eigl 
year-olds and their primary school day. 

Saucier, W. A. • Theory and Practice in the Ei 
mentary School, The lifacmtllan Compam 
New York, 1956, chap. IS. An analysis o 
methods of classifying pupils and promotioi 
policies and practices. 

Shane, Harold G , and E T. McSwain: The Ele 
memory Currieulum, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1958, chaps. 3, 4 Ex- 
plains the function of evaluation m improv. 
ing the elementary curriculum and the con- 
fliciing values in Amerjean culture which 
cause probiems in planning the instructional 
program. 

Period'itoh 


Herrick, Virgil E., and others: The Elementary 
School, Prentlce-Hail, Inc., Englewood Cliffs. 
NJ., 1956, part 3. Outlines and describes 
curriculum areas— language arts, social stud- 


ies, science, arithmetic, health, recreation, 
and the arts. 

Hunnicutt, C. W., and William J. Iverson (eds.) : 
Research in the Three R's, Harper 4 Broth- 
ers New York, 1958, pref., pp. 261-264, 347- 
351 Reveals the wealth of knowledge from 
research illuminating the work of the teacher 
in the skill subjects. 


Abraham. Willard; “The Bright Child m the 
Elementary Cla«room.“ AEd Journal. vo1 »S 
(Sfarch, 1959). pp 57-58 Examines the 
practical problems of dealing wnh the in- 
teneclually gifted rliild m elementary r-lo- 
cation, with suggertions for handling the 
problem. 

Ahrens. Maurice R.: “Tomorrow’s Elementary 
Teacher,” REA Journal. voL 47 (January. 
1958), pp. 21-22. Di*cu««es ihr kind of pre- 
aenice preparation and in-serrice drve op- 
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ruiLic laicaTi®' 


ment needed by elemeniary teachers in the 
future. 

Balcom, Lois: “San Angelo Builds Three Rails for 
the Three R’s,” The Reporter, vol. 19 (Octo- 
ber 30, 1958), pp. 2ft-31. Describes a new 
trend toward flexible grouping for instruction 
in elementary schools. 

Frazier, Alexander: “New Expectations and the 
Elementary School,” NEA Journal, vol. 47 
(November, 1958), pp. 546-548. Argues for 
careful examination of new proposals that 
are being advanced, the importance of open 
minds and experimentation. 

Goodlad, John I. : “More about the Ungraded Unit 
Plan,” NEA Journal, vol. 44 (May, 1955), 
pp, 295-296. Describes the purposes and na- 
ture of ungraded school units, a new kind of 
class organization that departs from lock-step 
grade organization, 

Harap, Henry: “Today’s Elementary School,” 
NEA Jourrvaf, vol, 46 (February, 1957), pp, 
78-80. Describes the typical instructional 
program and teaching methods of today’s ele- 
mentary schools. 


Hoppoack, Anne S,: “No Time for Panic,” Na- 
tional Elementary School Principal, vol, 37 
(May, 1958), pp. 38-44. The author pleads 
for the primacy of human values in the age 
of science and the importance of protecting 
individuality. 

Shane, Harold G.: “Children’s Interests,” NEA 
Journal, vol. 46 (April. 1957), pp, 237-239. 
Reports research material showing the na- 
ture of children’s interests and how they can 
be utilized in the school curriculum. 

Thompson, Ethel: “The Ungraded Plan Helps 
Provide for Continuity of Learning,” NEA 
Journal, vol, 47 (January, 1958), pp. 16-18. 
Urges the elimination of separate grades in 
primary education, allowing children to ad- 
vance as their ability and readiness permit. 

Tyler, Ralph W.: “Clarifying the Role of the Ele- 
mentary School,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, vol, 57 (November, 1956), pp. 74-82. 
Argues that the task o! the elementary school 
is to arouse and maintain interest and skill in 
the understanding and solution of new prob- 
lems. 
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Orienfof/un 

The classic landmark in the development of sec- 
ondary education in America is the famous 
Kalamazoo case, tried hy the Supreme Court of 
Michigan in 1874. A taipajer sought to re- 
Strain the Kalamazoo school board from levy, 
ing a tax to support a new public high school. 
But Chief Justice Cooley, in a historic decision 
that was to affect profoundly the course of edu- 
cationaJ development, ruled; “Neither in our 
state policy, in our constitution, or in our Ians, 
do we find the primary school districts re- 
stricted in the branches of knowledge which 
their officers may cause to be taught, or to the 
grade of instruction that may be given.” 

After that, high schools multiplied so rapidly 
across the land that secondary school enroll- 
ments doubled in every decade for the next half 
century. Thus secondary education for all 
American youth became a reality, an accom- 
plishment still unapproached by any other na- 
tion. 

Secondary education includes the education 
of youth between the ages of approximately 
twelve through twenty, including the junior 
high school and the junior college, ft embraces 
every phase of the process by which society 
seeks to develop socially significant abilities 
and characteristics in preadole<ccnt, adoles- 
cent, and postadolescent individuals. It is 
broader and longer than what m as traditionally 
encompassed by the four-year high school. To- 
day secondary education has doubled in 
length; it covers the seventh through the four- 
teenth year of schooling, extending downward 
to include the junior high school and upward to 
cmbracelhe junior college. 

Afodem secondary education is pr^nll) un- 

deigoinga critical reexamination. It i« teeming 

with changes. Undoubtedly the future will wit- 
ness many more. How ev er, change in Amenean 
education is not a new phenomenon. Indee.!, 
one of the most salient features of fhi« wl'on • 
schools has been their remarlab/e al-ihty lo 
change. 
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Orientation 

The classic landmark in the dev elopment of sec- 
ondary education in America is the famous 
Kalamamo case, tried by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan in 1S74. A taxpayer sought to re- 
$train the fCalamazoo school board from levy- 
ing a tax to support a new public high school. 
But Chief Justice Cooley, in a historic decision 
that was to aBect profoundly the course of edu- 
cational development, ruled: "Neither in our 
state policy, in our constitution, or in our laws, 
do we find the primary school districts re- 
stricted in the branches of knowledge iihicb 
their officers may cause to be taught, or to the 
grade of instruction that may be given.” 

After that, high schools multiplied so rapidly 
across the land that secondary school enroll- 
ments doubled in every decade for the next half 
century. Thus secondary education for all 
American youth became a reaUty, an accom- 
plishment still unapproaclied by any other na- 
tion. 

Secondary education includes the education 
of youth between the ages of approximate!) 
twelve through twenty, including the junior 
high school and the junior college. Jt embraces 
every phase of the process by irhich sociel) 
seeks to develop socially significant abilities 
and characteristics in prcadolescent, adoles- 
cent, and postadolescent individuab. It is 
broader and longer than what was traditionally 
encompassed by the four-jear high school. To- 
day secondary education has doubled in 
length; it covers the seventh through the four- 
teenth year of schooling, extending doyniy^ard 
to include the junior high school and upnard to 
embrace the junior college. 

Modern secondary education ispresentf) un- 
dergoing a critical reexamination, ft is teeming 
with changes. Undoubtedl) the future will s.it- 

ness many more. Iloweier. change in Arnenran 

education is not a new phenomenon. Indrest. 
one of the most salient featurw of this nation » 
schoob has been their remarkable ab.hl) 
change. 



Discovery and early settlements 

1635' 

The Colonial period 
Maritime troubles end the War of 1812 

1751 

1821 

Era of good feeling 


Jacksonian Democracy 

1826 

Controversy and war 
between the states 

1856 


1872 

Aftermath and reconstruction 


Immigrotion and Industrial growth 

1884 


1893 


1902 

The progressive era 

1907 

Wotid War 1 

1910 

Normalcy and prosperity 

1918 

Depression and recovery 

1933' 

World Wor it 

1941 

- • ; ,r 

The Cold War struggle 

1950’: 

1952 


1953 


1956 


1959 

KATIONAl DEVIIOFMENT 



First Latin grammar school founded in Boston 

Franklin Academy organiied in Philadelphia 

First English high school for boys organized in 
Boston 

Krsf high school for girls initialed in Boston 

First coeducational high school established In 
Chicago 

Toxolion for secondary schools upheld in Kala- 
mozoo case 


Manual training high school started in Baltimore 

Recommendolions of Committee of Ten published 

First public junior college established in Joliet/ 
Illinois 


C- Stanley Hall's classic Adolescence published 


First public junior high schools opened 

Report of Commission on Reorgonlzation of 
Secendory Educotion published 


Hcpotti of Nolionol Sutyey of Secondary Edoco- 
lion presented 

Eigfif-Yeor Smdy by Progrei.ive Education Alio- 
cmtion published 


Cooperofi.e Study of Secondary School Siand- 


toucononal Pohciei Commission published re- 
port, Educofron for All Amerfcon Youth 

Councif for Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cotion formed 


Hri! fngb ichoof leniori received Noifonoi Merit 
ocnolarshipt 

Conant i *tod^ The Amerfcon High School 
Today, published 


THE DEVEloeMtHT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


historical calendar 




Foundations 

FOUR PERIODS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The history of secondary education is usually 
chronicled in three rather distinct periods 
named after the institution characteristic of 
each era: (1) the Latin grammar school, (2) 
the tuition academy, and (3) the free public 
high school. Leonard V. Kooa, director of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, 
states that the present century has brought to 
the American educational scene another period 
(4) distinguished by the vertically eateuded or 
reorganised secondary school. The siguificaut 
events are liatea in the historical calendar. 


Latin Grammar School. The Bo«ou Utin 
School-the first secondary 
-had for its British forerunners the Wiuch^ 
ter (1394) and the Westminster (1561) 
schools. The first step g' 

Latin grammar. choo. in Amermawa« 

;;"™5:hahim^ofBos» 
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The main purpose of the Latin grammar 
school was to prepare pupils for college. This 
major objective was clearly stated in the Massa- 
chusetts law of 1647, ^\hich decreed that “when 
any town shall increase to the number of 100 
families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able 
to instruct youth so far as they shall be fitted 
for the university. . . .” The Latin grammar 
schools, especially the earlier ones, offered a 
limited curriculum. As indicated by its name, 
the school was primarily restricted to the study 
of classical languages and literature*. It was 
very selective in character and sought to estab- 
lish an aristocracy of educated intellectuals. 

Admission to the Latin grammar schools was 
usually conditioned by the social and economic 
rank of the applicant. A sort of dual system, 
patterned on a European plan, prevailed in 
early American education. In this system an 
elementary education open to all was distinct 
from a secondary education closed to all but a 


losen few. 

Financial support lor the Latin grammar 
hool was provided in one or more of the tot- 
wing ways: luition, donation., taxation, 
aae.; legacies, lolleriea, and land grant, by 
vil anthorities or private P"*”"' 
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The first step 1 look was to associate in the design 
a number of active friends, of whom the Junto 
furnished a good part; the next was to write and 
publish a pamphlet, entitled Proposals Relatirtgto 
the Education of Youth in PennsyhaniaA 

These proposab contained many practical and 
progressive suggestions. According to Carl 
Van Doren, “In a day of rigid classical schools, 
Franklin took his stand with reformers like 
Milton and Locke and the most advanced con* 
temporar)' Americans.”^ A board of 24 trustees 
was formed, of which Franklin was president 
from 1749 to 1756. This academy, which ab- 
sorbed a charitable school erected in 1740 and 
later became the University of Pennsylvania, 
opened in a hired house in Philadelphia in 
1751. The curriculum was broader than that of 
the Latin grammar school, although not so ex- 
tensive as Franklin planned it should be. Since 
it aimed to prepare for life as well as for the 
ministry’, its students included those not intend- 
ing to go to college as well as the college bound. 

Although a large number of academies were 
founded between 1750 and 1800, the movement 
reached ite greatest height in the decade from 
1840 to 1850, flourishing best in Massachusetts 
and New York. 

1 Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography, Cenloiy Com- 
pany, New York. 1901. p. 203. ' 

2 Carl Van Doren, Btnjamin FrankUn. The Vikinz 

Press, Inc.. New York. 1938, p, 192. * 


The academies differed from the Latin gram 
mar schools in several aspects- Besides expand 
ing the curriculum to include such fields as 
commerce and science, the academy permitted 
young women to enter. From the days of Mary 
Chilton, the first woman to step oil the May- 
flower, to the present, women have played a 
conspicuous role in American life, yet their 
education was grossly neglected for many dec- 
ades. 

The academy, supported in the main by tui- 
tion and donations, was semipublic in control 
In its organization, administration, and pro- 
gram it was more democratic than the Latin 
grammar school TTie person in charge was usu- 
ally called the headmaster or principal. Several 
private academies still exist in the United States 
as military academies or special schools, but 
most cf the older ones have either disappeared 
or been transformed into public high schools. 

The F ree Public High School. The third period 
in the history of the American secondary' school 
covers the rise and growth of the free public 
high school inaugurated with the establish- 
ment of the English Classical School in Boston 
in 1821. This school for boys, later called the 
English High School "‘as followed by’ a high 
school for girb in the same city in 1826. Dur- 
ing the next half-century' various types of high 

Fig. 7-J. Enrollment in public high schools. 



schools were organized. Among these were the 
first coeducational high school, started in Chi- 
cago in 1856, and the first manual training 
school, founded in Baltimore in 1884. Many 
factors contributed to the steady development 
of these schools, particularly in the democratic 


West. 

The Kalamazoo case decision of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan in 1874 became famed in 
school law because it lent legal sanction to the 
movement for the establishment of pnblicly 
supported high schools. Similar decisions fol- 
lowed in several other states, thus removing 
any question as to the legality of having com- 
munities tax themselves for the support of pub- 
lic high schools. The Kalamaaoo deetsion thus 
paved the way for a phenomenal growth m this 
new institution of democracy. High school en- 
roUments doubled es* 
sixty years, as shown in Ftg. ' ■ , '8 
enrollments declined slightly 
1940s and early 1950s because of Ih' 'o'* 
rate that prevailed during the d'P" 
ever, with the 
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institution is slowly evolving, viz., the verti- 
cally extended secondary school or the reor- 
ganized high school. 

Of this new period in the evolution of sec- 
ondary education, Leonard V. Koos says : 


I refer to the extensions of the high school down- 
ward to effect junior-higli school reorganization 
and upward to include junior college years. Many 
communities, to be sure, have made the extension 
in one direction only, either downward or upward. 
However, many other communities have intro- 
duced the extensions in both directions and have 
thereby achieved an 8-year period of secondary 
education. In the light of the fact that all the 
earlier types in our succession of secondary 
schools have been dominantly 4-year institutions, 
the emergence of an institution covering a period 
twice as long is change notable enough to mark a 
new type.® 


That the twentieth century marks the beginning 
of the fourth period is substantiated by J®* 
ports of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
ction. Two new public institutions have arisen, 
viz., the junior college, which was first estab- 
lished in 1902 in Joliet, Illinois, and the junior 
high school, which was first organiz^ in 1910 
in Berkeley, California, and Columbu*. Ohio. 

Reorganization is modifying the last two 
.ears of the elementary school, the four years 
,f high school, and the two jears that olloi.^ 
\ slidy movement is evident toward the 
,rg.„itatio„ of existing ''ie'' 
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in Texas in 1891 and reorganized as a private 
junior college in 1898, claims the distinction of 
being the oldest junior college. Some of the 
privately controlled junior colleges began as 
academies or seminaries over a hundred years 
ago, as is the case of Colby Junior College, 
which started as the New London Seminary in 
New Hampshire in 1837. The organization of 
junior colleges is described later in this chap- 
ter. 

LEADERS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Three hundred years and more of secondary 
education in America have produced some 
three hundred leaders in this field. Only a few 
can be mentioned here. One of the earliest was 
the versatile Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), 
who replaced the narrow curricular offerings of 
the Latin grammar school with an enriched 
program in the Franklin Academy. His un- 
common common sense helped to make sec- 
ondary education more practical. Another 
leader, G. Stanley Hall (1846-1924), through 
his monumental work Adolescence, published 
in 1907, helped to make secondary education 
more aware of the psychological needs of 
youth. 

Another pioneer thinker in this held was 
Charles W. EUot (1834-1926). Although he is 

best known for his long and effective service as 
president of Harvard University, his imprint 
upon secondary education is indelible. His ef- 
forts to raise the entrance requirements for 
Harvard were reflected in the improved stand- 
ards in the high schools. His provisions for 
choice in entrance units allowed greater free- 
dom in secondary curriculums. His work as 
chairman of the national Committee of Ten 
(1890) led eventually to the junior high school 
movement His oral and written emphasis on 
seeing, hearing, and feeling stimulated the de- 
velopment of vocational education in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Another university president who directly in- 
fluenced the secondary schools was William 
Rainey Harper (1856-1906), ^ho received his 
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Ph.D. degree at the age of nineteen and became 
president of the University of Chicago at thirty- 
five. As chairman of a national committee, he 
recommended that the period of elementary 
education be reduced. His argument that the 
small, ineffective college should drop senior 
work and become a junior college earned for 
him the title “father of the junior college.” 

The University of Chicago added another 
leader in secondary education in the person of 
Leonard V. Koos, already mentioned in connec- 
tion with the extended secondary school and 
the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
He has emphasized the role of the reorganized 
secondary school. 

Another personality in secondary education 
is Thomas H. Briggs, professor emeritus of 
secondary school administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Through his 
contact with hundreds of secondary school 
principals and teachers in his college classes, 
through his numerous publications, and 
through his chairmanship of the Committee on 
Orientation of Secondary Education, he has 
had tremendous influence on secondary educa- 
tion in America and abroad. 

James Bryant Conant, another former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, in 1959 completed 
a significant contribution with a thorough 
study of American secondary education. This 
study, reported in The American High School 
Today and financed by a grant from the Car- 
n^ie Corporation, emphasized the importance 
of identifying the most able high school stu- 
dents and challenging them with advanced 
work, but without segregating them into spe- 
cial schools. He concluded that high school 
guidance programs should be strengthened to 
encourage wise selection of courses and voca- 
tions. It was Conant’s finding that the roost 
compelling problem confronting secondary 
education is the elimination through district 
reorganization of small high schools with their 
sharply limited programs. 

To this group of statesmen, college presi- 
dents, and university instructors could be 
added an endless list of secondary school prin- 



cipals, classroom teachers, and board members 
who daily display courage, vision, and common 
sense in striving to make the objectives of sec- 
ondary education function in a given locale. 
These collectively have helped to change 
America— educationally, socially, and eco- 
nomically. 


Purposes 

CHANGING CONCEPTS 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The objectives or directives of secondary edu- 
cation have been numerous and varied. In the 
days of the Latin grammar school, the main aim 
was to prepare a select group of hoys and a few 
girls for both college and life activities. Within 
the last fifty years, however, have come changed 
concepts of what should he the objectives and 
who should be the recipients of secondary edu- 
cation. Contrast with modern objectives the 
statement from the report of the Commits of 
Ten in 1894 that the high school 
planned for “that small proportion of all the 
children in the conntry-a proportion small m 
nnmber, but very important to >1-' 
the nation-who show 
by an education prolonged to Ae e g 
yLr, and whose parents are able to snppor 
them while they remain so long at schoo . 
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school as well as in school. They resemble some- 
what the activities listed in 1859 by Herbert 
Spencer in his essay “What Knowledge Is of 
Most Worth?" and those presented by Bobbitt 
in 1924 in his How to Make a Curriculum. 

Issues and Functions of Secondary Education. 
A vital force in formulating the objectives and 
program of secondary education has been the 
National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Under the dynamic and in- 
telligent chairmanship of Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Committee on Orientation in 1933 
published statements of “Issues and Functions 
of Secondary Education." These have been 
studied in a large number of discussion groups 
throughout the United States, each state being 
organized under a coordinator. Issues, as de- 
fined by Briggs and the committee, are the ques- 
tions of fundamental policy that have grown 
out of conflicting opinions, policies, and prac- 
tices. They are to be decided primarily by refer- 
ence to philosophies rather than by fact-finding 
and by experimentation, although the latter are 

needed to direct judgments. 

The Committee on Orientation also prepared 
a .lattiuenl ul special fuKlious hr 
education in the United Stales. There parheu. 
lar tasks, which may in varying degree begin 
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The American high school, 
once restricted to a college 
preparatory institution 
serving a small percentage o/ youth, 
has expanded its enrollment 
enormously to include 
nearly all youth oj high school age. 
The modern secondary school 
attempts to meet these needs 

of all youth . . 


education in its volume Education for All 
American Children, the Educational Policies 
Commission published Education for All 
American Youth, in which it formulated poli- 
cies for secondary education. This was supple- 
mented by A Further Look. Schools should be 
dedicated, said the commission, to the proposi- 
tion that every youth in these United States — 
regardless of sex, economic status, geographic 
location, or race — should experience a broad 
and balanced education which will: 

1. Equip him to enter an occupation suited to 
his abilities and offering reasonable oppor- 
tunity for personal growth and social useful- 
ness- 

2. Prepare him to assume the full responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. 

3. Give him a fair chance to exercise his right 
to the pursuit of happiness. 

4. Stimulate intellectual curiosity, engender 
satisfaction in intellectual achie^'ement, and 
cultivate the ability to think rationally. 

5. Help him to develop an appreciation of the 
ethical values which should underprd all 
life in a democialic society. 

The commission further adds that it is the duty 
of a democratic society to provide opportuni- 
ties for such education through its numerous 
schools. It is the obligation of every youth, as a 
citizen, to make full use of these opportunities; 
and it is the responsibility of parents to give 



to acquire salable skills . . . 

Detroit high school students 

study dress design, 

encouragement and support to both jouth and 
schools. 

Life Adjustment Education for Youth. In 19-17 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for Youth was created. This commbsion, which 
consists of representatives from several na- 
tional organizations, including the U.S. Office 
of Education and the National Association of 
Secondarj'-school Principals, has stimulated 
programs that more adequately meet the im- 
perative needs of students now in schooL Even 
more, it has encouraged the l}"pe3 of education 
required for adolescent youth who drop out of 
school because their needs are not satisfied- 
The goals, “Imperative Needs of Youth,” are 
summarized in. the photographs and also are de- 
scribed in detail in various publications, in- 
cluding Education for All American Youth — 
A Further Look. The commission has imple- 
mented its goals through a persistent and con- 
tinued attack on the problems of secondary 
education. In recent years the life adjustment 
concept itself has been subjected to attack, as 
indicated in Qiapler 17. 
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to perform the duties of citizenship- 

Pearl River, New York, students 

donate their weekend to a town cleanup project. 

The maximum development of the ability and de- 
sire In each individual to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to all humanity through respon- 
sible participation in, and benefit from, the grea 
privileges of American citizenship. 

Types 
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covering grades 7, 8, 9, and 10, and the upper 
secondary' school, embracing grades 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. These seem to be two of the future pat- 
terns for secondar)- education. Currently there 
is much emphasis upon the eight-) ear model, 
divided into three sections, the junior high 
school (7, 8, and 9), the senior high school 
(10, 11, and 12), and the junior college (13 
and 14). To this classification may be added 
other groupings by years or special curricular 
schools, such as vocational. 

JUNIOR men SCHOOLS 

Seventh- and Eighth-^rnde Schools. In its short- 
ened form the junior high school may consist 
of two grades, the seventh and eighth. Many so- 
called junior high schools, however, are merely 
glorified seventh and eighth grades minus the 
philosophy, program, and procedures of the 
genuine junior high schooL The latter is more 
than a grouping or regrouping of grades, and 
new names. School board members and admin- 
istrators do not produce a junior high school 
by erecting a new building with the words 
“Junior High School” carved in stone over the 
entrance. Teachers do not create a junior high 
school curriculum by using pupil textbooks 
labeled Junior High School Mathematics, 
Junior High School English, etc. Even where 


the seventh and eighth grades are grouped wnlh 
the ninth, a real junior high school may not 
cxisL Adding the ninth grade may be as incon- 
gruous as sewing a new piece of cloth onto an 
old garmenL What is needed is a new pattern 
and a new institution — a junior high school in 
name, function, and curriculum — dominated 
by the philosophy and purposes of secondary 
rather than elementary education. 

Junior High School, This school, first called in- 
termediate, was later christened the junior high 
school. Arising out of dissatisfaction with the 
eslahlished order of things, the junior high 
school has advanced until it now forms the 
lowest rung on the ladder of secondar)' educa- 
tion. Allhough its progress was retarded during 
World Wars I and II, this institution has taken 
Herculean strides, particularly in the larger 
cities. Its usual range embraces the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, although the last is 
often omitted. As just indicated, however, the 
junior high school is more than a regrouping 
of grades. It is a program to meet the needs of 
immature, maturing, and mature pupils. 

The National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion listed nine major features of the organiza- 
tion of junior high schools: (1) flexibility in 
admission and promotion, (2) arrangement of 
instruction, (3) program of studies, (4) extra- 


Fig. 7-2. Organizational patterns of secondary education. 
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curriculum program, (5) educational-voca- 
tional guidance, (6) special features for ar- 
ticulation, (7) specially trained teaching staff, 
(8) supervision of instruction, (9) special 
housing and equipment. According to nation- 
wide surveys of actual practices in junior high 
schools, there is much room for improvement. 
Junior high school administrators appear to be 
more influenced by past practice and by finan- 
cial expediency than by advanced theory. 


INTERMEDIATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The middle area of secondary education usu- 
ally embraces the senior high school, or Ihe 
typical four-year high schooi, or vanat.ons 
thereof. 
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to learn the methods of science . . . 

popular in small rural areas and may be only 
a two- or three-year institution. Although sev- 
eral slates still recognize these two- and three- 
year schools, the regional accrediting associ- 
ations do not put their stamp of approval upon 
them because of their limitations in equipment, 
staff, enrollment, curriculums, and social liv- 
ing. 

The traditional four-year school is under- 
going significant changes. Elspecially since the 
beginning of the present century, marked in- 
ternal improvement has been effected. Where 
it is neither desirable nor possible to reorganize 
the four-year high school into a new type of 
secondary school, much is being done to re- 
juvenate the existing institution. Even though 
the four-year unit does not reorganize exter- 
naUy, it can improve internally through cuiric- 
ular modifications and other changes. The 
comprehensive high school, offering a common 
core plus a wide variety of experiences for aU 
adolescents, is a unique national contribution. 

JUNIOR COLLEGES, COMMUNITY COLLEGES, AND 
OTHER POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 

Position of the Junior College. Tradillonally, 
a junior college has been defined as an insti- 
lution of higher education that gives two jears 
of work equivalent in prerequisites, scope, and 
thoroughness to the work done in the first two 
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yeare of college. On the other hand, the con- 
viction is growing that the junior college, as 
well as the freshman and sophomore years of 
colleges and universities, belongs to the second- 
ary school level. California, which ranks first 
In the number of junior colleges, has made the 
independent junior college a definite part of 
its common school system, and rightly so, since 
the junior college should not be a separate 
entity. Whether it belongs to secondary or to 
higher education may be a debatable issue, but 
the junior or community college should be in- 
tegrated with the high schools on one hand and 
with the higher institutions on the other. 

Its Croicth. The junior college, a product of the 
twentieth century, has spread gradually from 
West to ^sL Originating in Illinois and Texas, 
it has had the greatest growth in the western 
and southwestern parts of the United States. 
Junior colleges now exist in almost e\’eiy state. 
The growth in the number of colleges and their 
enrollments is revealed quite strikingly in Fig. 
7-3. Data on junior colleges and their enroll- 
ments are published in the annual directory of 
the/ttnior College Journal. 

Types oj Junior Colleges. The legal control of 
junior colleges is vested in (1) public bodies, 
riz., city, township, county, stale, and district 
officials; (2) the church, with Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, and Baptist in the lead, and other 
religious organizations such as the YMCA; 
and (3) private corporations independent of 
church or state, such as Penn Hall Junior Col- 
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P^nnsjrhania, high school students 
sketch a view of Lake Erie. 



lege for women located in Chamberaburg, 
Pennsylvania. Approximately one-balf are pub- 
lic, but their enrollments far outnumber Aose 
in the other two types. The typical junior col- 
lege is coeducational. 

The President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School recommended the cre- 
ation of two-year colleges as “the next logical 
step in filling in and rounding out our educa- 
tional system.” To accommodate fully out- 
rapidly expanding college-age population in 
present four-year collies appears to be a stag- 
gering financial burden. Community colleges 
offer an opportunity for large numbers of 
American youth to extend their education at 
minimum cost since many students can re- 
main at home while attending. It is apparent 
that the community college is as.widely needed 
today as the four-year high school was a few 
decades ago. Such a college would fit into the 
local educational structure in much the same 
way that the high school has done. Com- 
munity colleges are clearly destined to in- 
crease in number and influence- 

Another type of junior college is the spe- 
cialized one— the technical institute or insti- 


tute of applied arts and sciences. For exam- 
ple, New York State, after an extensive suney 
of postwar educational needs, launched a nura- 
her of postsecondary technical institutes h hose 
regular program provides two years of educa- 
tion and training for post -high school jouth 
or others whose maturity, needs, intere<ts, and 
abilities justify admission. Some of these 
schools are designed primarily for general re- 
gional service, hut a few postsecondary insti- 
tutes are for highly specialized occupations, 
to serve either the upstate area or the whole 
state. 

Origin oj Junior Colleges. Originally the 
junior college was considered a two-year in- 
stitution, but today its program may extend 
over one, two, three, or even four years. As to 
method of establishment, these colleges may 
be classified on the following bases; (1) add- 
ing two years to the high school, (2) subtract- 
ing two years from the college, (3) alliliating 
with existing colleges and universities, and 
(4) organizing a separate new in«titution. Au- 
thorizing legislation usually falls into two cate- 
gories: gencrol, such as a state-wide law for 
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or 
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the establishment of junior or community col* 
leges, and specific, such as a separate charter 
for an institution. Some stales, like New York, 
have both t)'pes of legislation. 

Their Functions. The four well-known func- 
tions of the junior college suggested by W. S- 
Greenleaf are: (1) popularization of higher 
education, or offering college opportunities to 
local high school graduates and adults who 
would othenvise be deprived of a college educa- 
tion; (2) preparatory, or providing l%%o years 
of standard college work or professional work 
for entrance to the senior college or profes- 
sional school; (3) terminal, or preparing stu- 
dents in two )ears for a career and for social 
citizenship; and (4) guidance, or aiding in 
shaping the lives of young students and direct- 
ing them educationally and vocationally. These 
functions demand an extensive curriculum for 
youths and adults. 

Their Curriculums. Most curriculums of the 
various junior colleges may be grouped into 
(1) basic courses, stressing general education 
and culture; (2j preparatory courses for ad- 
vanced study, leading toward the bachelor’s 
degree or beyond; (3) semiprofessional 
courses, preparing for professional schools 
such as journalism; and (4) occupational 


courses, usually terminal in nature and leading 
directly to employment. These types are de- 
scribed in the next chapter, but reference is 
made briefly here to general and terminal edu- 
cation in secondary and postsecondary insti- 
tutions. 

General Education in Secondary and Postsec- 
ondary Education. The basic purpose of sec- 
ondary education must be accented, especially 
in a highly sj>ecia!i 2 ed and scientific age. Thb 
fundamental function is general education, the 
common denominator that develops a basic 
and wide range of competencies which one 
needs as a person and a citizen in a democratic 
society. The general education one acquires 
in the elementary school must be supplemented 
by further common learnings in secondary and 
poslsecondary education. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education in its recommen- 
dations for community colleges states, “If the 
semiprofessional curriculum is to accomplish 
its purpose it must not be crowded w'ith voca- 
tional and technical courses to the exclusion 
of genera! education.” The Regents’ plan for 
technical institutes in New York provided for 
the multiple task of combining technical train- 
ing wiih general education. In the earlier years 
of secondary education the highest priority 
should be given to general education, while in 


Fig. 7-3. Enrollment in junior colleges. 
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third of the young men and women enrolled 
are taking courses that are terminal in char- 
acter. Obviously, junior colleges should devote 
more attention to the development of terminal 
education, including not only vocational and 
semiprofessional training but also general cul- 
tural education for social and civic intelli- 
gence. 

In this connection, the query is raised: 
“Should completion of junior college work be 
officially recognized?” Some type of formal 
benediction seems desirable. In India, for ex- 
ample, the intermediate degree is given to those 
who successfully complete two years of work 
beyond the high school. Associate in Arts or 
Associate in Science is the degree usually- 
granted in America. In a program shorter than 
two years a certificate is generally awarded. 
Since the junior college is at present in a sort 
of no man’s land between secondary and 
higher education, practices in granting de- 
grees and building curriculums are in a state 
of flux. 
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cupy one of the most important places in Aroer* 
ican education.” 

For many years the junior colleges, com* 
munity colleges, and technical institutes, as 
the youngest members of the educational fam- 
ily, were on the defensive. Their arrival tended 
to jeopardize the traditional solidarity of the 
college; furthermore, the question was raised 
as to whether these colleges >s'ere regular mem- 
bers of the public education group. Tbc legality 
of taxation for their support was debated as 
in the earlier case of the high school. In 1930 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina held that 
the city of Asheville had the right to tax itself 
to maintain a junior college out of funds set 
aside for the conduct of a public schooL The 
parallel between tbe Kalamazoo High School 
case and the Asheville case is obvious. In most 
states the maintenance of public junior col- 
leges has been legalized by specific statute. 
Recurring unemployment for youth of the post- 
secondary age, the complexity of modern liv- 
ing, and the inability of present four-year col- 
leges to provide for the avalanche of college- 
age students, have promoted the demand for 
vertical and horizontal extension of educational 
opportunities. As the concept spreads that sec- 
ondary education does not end with the high 
school, there will be a marked increase in jun- 
ior colleges, community colleges, and technical 
institutes, which probably will become tbe peo- 
ple’s colleges. 

OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

This general classification includes schools that 
may extend over all levels of secondary and 
postsecondary education. 

Vocational Schools. The main group is that of 
the vocational or technical schools so prevalent 
in large cities and in certain states, notably 
Wisconsin. In several foreign countries the vo- 
cational choices of young people are decidedly 
restricted by a rigid selective examination in 
the elementary school, by the requirement of 
prolonged compulsory military or national 


service, by the social limitations such as a caste 
system, or hy the handicap of extreme poverty. 
In the United Stales, although the vocational 
choices of young people may be modified some- 
what by factors outside themselves, there is no 
predestined career that a boy or girl must fol- 
low. This situation has tremendous implica- 
tions for vocational guidance in secondary 
schools. The National Defense Education Act 
has stimulated the improvement of guidance 
ser\'ices. The years to come will undoubtedly 
see much more emphasis upon prevocational 
and vocational guidance in all secondary 
schools. Many parents, however, are demand- 
ing that their children lake fewer vocational 
courses and more academic subjects. 

Other Types. Many other types of special sec- 
ondary schools might be listed in tbe following 
categories: size-small, medium, or large; pu* 
pils — those gifted in art or music; sex— girls, 
boys, or coeducation; age — adolescent or 
adult; organization — platoon or six-year 
school; legal control — public, private, or paro- 
chial; methodology or philosophy — liberal, 
middle-of-the-road, or conservative; school 
time— part-time, continuation, correspondence, 
night school, or summer, camp, or year-round 
school; and numerous others. 

Practices 

A few of the more salient characteristics of 
modem secondary education are presented here 
through brief descriptions of some current 
practices in (1) organization and administra- 
tion, (2) curriculum and teaching-learning 
procedures, and (3) personnel. 

Organization and Administration. Modem sec- 
ondary education postulates its organization 
and administration upon the concept of an ex- 
tended educational period of approximately 
eight years. Both the junior high schools and 
the junior colleges are dynamic components 
within the complete program of secondary 
school organization. The traditional orgamza- 
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tion of secondary education as a short-span 
high school institution is giving way to various 
patterns of structural reorganization, embrac- 
ing such variations as the three-three and the 
four-four plans. 

Private and parochial high schools are m- 
creasing in number. Enrollments in parochial 
high schools doubled in the past decade. One of 
every ten secondary students attends a non- 
public high school. 

Although secondary education is the period 
usually designated as general education, spe- 
ciallaed schools are increasing in nuuiWr and 
efiectiveness. We find, lor example, the Appren- 
ticeship and Journeyman School m San Fran- 
eiseo, the High School of Music and Art and 
the Maritime High School m York City, 
the Brooklyn High School of Autoinot.«e 
Trades, and the Miami, Florida, T«hmcal 
High School. The latter offers a boat-buildmg 
coLe which attracts 
states New York State has established a num 
her of regional and statewide 
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ments for college entrance has stimulated more 
effective programs in these schools. The domi- 
nation of high schools by colleges and univer- 
sities is decreasing. Effective cooperation is in- 
creasing. Dartmouth College, for example, con- 
ducts a series of lecture-demonstrations in 
physics to supplement the courses given to stu- 
dents in nearby high schools. Thus the expen- 
sire laboratories and skilled faculty of a col- 
lege are made available to extend and enrich 
the high school curriculum. 


Curnculum and Teaehine-Learnms Froce- 
dares. The objectives of secondary education, 
embracing all areas, are being adjusted to the 
functional needs ol students and society, rather 
than being too heavily oriented to college prep- 
aration. The emphasis today is upon giving 
students opportunities to become and to be in- 
telligent, happy, self-sustaining member, o a 
democracy. These objective, are be'ne ""P'^ 
mented through a strong program o sm^- 
gamaled curricular and cocurncular aetivilim. 
Consideration ol developmental task, is pro- 
ducing curriculum changes. _ 
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Advanced placement programs are becoming 
more common. These programs may either pro- 
vide college-level courses to brilliant high 
school seniors or permit able high school stu- 
dents to enter college early, following an ac- 
celerated high school program. These and other 
modifications have been developed to acceler- 
ate and enrich the education of very gifted 
young people. Ability grouping by subjects is 
being practiced more widely with special atten- 
tion given to both the academically talented and 
the slow learners. Summer schools are becom- 
ing more common, providing bright and am- 
bitious students opportunity to take more elec- 
tives and slow students a chance to repeat sub- 
jects. 

The technological aspects of agriculture, in- 
dustr)’, defense, commerce, and allied fields 
are demanding more and more prevocatlonal, 
semioccupational, and vocational work in the 
secondary schools. Smith-Hughes aid, which 
restricted the use of federal funds to courses of 
“less than college grade,” has delayed the de- 
velopment of vocational education in junior 
colleges and technical institutes. 

The Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
have promoted much more emphasis upon the 
■work-study plan of education. This type of 
realistic community education is exemplified 
in the home experience project, where house- 
wives cooperate with local school authorities in 
opening their homes to senior and junior home- 
making students. 

The methodology of extrinsic leaching is giv- 
ing way to an emphasis upon motivation, which 
produces intrinsic learning. The development 
of teaching-learning units has led to the reor- 
ganization of traditional courses around per- 
sonal problems and tealisUc experiences. 
Newer instruments are being devised to meas- 
ure growth and outcomes in junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges. They are de- 
signed as a part of a broad program of evalua- 
tion, which is replacing mere pencil-and-paper 
tests. State-wide evaluation programs are in- 
creasing. 


Personnel. The complexity of modem civiUza- 
lion, which necessitates more education, and 
the recurrent unemployment situation, uhich 
postpones the entrance of youth into regular 
gainful employment, ore two of the many forces 
bringing more youth to the secondary schools 
of America. The democratic provisions of sup- 
plying stale aid for transporting rural students 
and paying all or part of the tuition charges are 
gh'ing more rural youth the benefits of second- 
ary education. In some cases, dormitories have 
been provided for youth attending public high 
schools. Residential boarding schools are in- 
creasing. School cafeterias are important ad- 
juncts of modem high schools, especially m 
consolidated school districts. 

A minimum of fourteen years of schooling 
for everyone is in consonance with the need for 
a higher level of education for all persons in the 
American democracy. The recipients of sec- 
ondary education include both youth and 
adults. Many secondary school plants are being 
kepi open day and night in the interests of pre- 
paring youth and adults “to function efScienlly 
—vocationally, avocationally, and civically. 

Large crowds of students graduating from 
the elementary schools are knocking on the 
doors of the high school for admittance. Quan- 
titatively there is a huge reservoir of students. 
Secondary students are urged and motivated to 
remain in school longer. 

Manpower shortages have demanded in- 
creased emphasis upon the guidance of youth. 
Greater effort is being made to identify early 
those students of high ability so that their high 
school programs of study can be planned to 
encourage fuller development of their talents. 
Much attention is devoted to keeping student 
personnel records, including test scores, anec- 
dotal records, parent or student interviews, 
photographs, etc. 

Special attention to veterans has been given 
by secondary schools through high schools for 
veterans, credit for military service and Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests, trade 
schools, apprenticeship programs, and cor- 
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respondence courses, especially those furnished 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI) . The GI hills, through federal grants 
or scholarships, have enabled many veterans to 
complete their secondary education. 

There is a definite trend toward employing 
only teachers who possess a master s degree or 
its equivalent. Secondary school teachers, as 
the hest-educated members of the publte school 
family, are called upon increasingly to partici- 
pate in and to share democratically m the prep- 
aration of policies and piogram. for the edu- 
cation of youth. Self-evaluation of teach^ 
themselves and of their schools, « 

through the Cooperative Study of Sreondaj 

School Standards, is helping to raise the stand 
ards of secondary schools. 
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ments of American education. However, much 
remains to be done before it is possible to pro- 
vide mass education for all and, at the same 
time, to challenge the highly gifted students to 
the full measure of their ability. It is clear that 
both quantity and quality can be provided in 
American high schools, although patterns of 
curriculum and instruction must be modified 
to accomplish this end. 

The AASA Yearbook Commission concludes 
its appraisal of the high school in the American 
scene in these terms : 

This relatively young institution has now come ol 
age and 1. ready to ..same ihe grave responsibili- 
ues and obligations of m.lnrity This new and 
demanding role of secondary edacat.on i. inler- 
iwined with America’s future As the ear y sc lOo 
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secondary school of tomorrow will be a djnamie 
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1958), pp. 25-37. A picture glory comparing 
a Russian high schoolboy and his U.S. coun* 
terpart, concluding that the latter is inferior. 

Elicker, Paul E.: “The Next Twenty-five Years in 
Secondary Education,” Education Digest^yo}. 
23 (March, 1958), pp. 9-11. A penetrating 
look at the future of secondary education in- 
cluding the prediction that high school teach- 
ers will be more greatly respected. 

French, Will: “The Changed Role of the Ameri- 
can High School,” Teachers College Record, 
vol. 56 (April, 1955), pp. 35S-370. Explores 
the European roots of the American second- 
ary school and its transition to hs present 
status. 

Kvaraceus, William C.; “What about High School 
Hoodlumism?” A'ationa/ Parent Teacher,\o\. 
53 (January, 1959), pp. 4-7. Analj-zes the 
disturbing spread of violence and brutality 
among youth, cites the causes, and suggests 
a bold and vigorous approach to the problem. 

Passow, A. Harry; “The Comprehensive High 
School and Gifted Youth.” Teachers College 
Record, vol. 58 (December, 1956), pp. 144- 
152. Shows how the well-organized high 
school, through special curricular arrange- 
ments, can meet the needs of gifted learners. 

Reynolds. James W,: “There Are Private Junior 


Colleges Too,” Junior College Journal, vol. 
29 (September, 1958), pp. 1-2. Emphasizes 
the important role of private junior colleges 
and how they differ from their public counter- 
parts. 

Roland, Leo J.: “The American Junior College,” 
Social Education, vol. 22 (November, 1958), 
pp. 357-360, Traces the development of the 
junior college and presents statistics con- 
cerning its present status. 

Saylor, Galen: “Contributions of the American 
High School to National Life,” High School 
Journal, vol. 41 (April, 1958), pp. 303-307. 
Suggests eight ways in which America has 
benefited as a result of its secondary school 
system. 

Shaw, Archibald, and John L. Reed: “The Ran- 
dom Falls Idea,” The School Executive, vol. 
75 (March, 1956), pp. 47-86. A case study of 
a hypothetical, bold new design for Ameri- 
can secondary education, with illustrations. 

Siggelkow, Richard A-; “Do Modem High 
Schools Prepare for College?” Notional As- 
sedation of Secondary School Prindpals Bui- 
leiin, vol. 42 (May. 1958), pp. 131-135. Ad- 
vances proposals whereby secondary schools 
can do a better job of preparing youth for 
college. 
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Orienfafion 

In 2862, the darkest hour of the Civil War, 
President Lincoln signed iheMorriU Act, which 
offered land to each state for the support of a 
college of agriculture and mechanical arts. As 
Andreir D. White, first president of Cornell 
University, one of the institutions founded hv 
this act, observed, “In all the annals of repub- 
lics, there is no more significant utterance of 
confidence in national destiny out of the mid^t 
of national calamity.” 

A century later, America finds its deslinv 
even more dependent upon the adequacy and 
vigor of Us colleges and uni>ersitjes. Paradoxi- 
cally, higher education today is less able tn 
meet the heavy challenges of the future than 
any other level of American education. Colleges 
and universities face an avalanche of college- 
bound youth with faculties, facilities, and fi- 
nances that are greatly inadequate. 

America’s 1,000 colleges and unixersilies 
comprise a wide variety of institution*: tmv 
colleges with less than a hundred students and 
vast universities with sprawling campu«est tax- 
supported municipal and stale universities with 
low tuition and quite expensive private schools ; 
colleges that are wealthy and colleges that are 
poverty-stricken; colleges for men, for women, 
and for both; schools specialiring in technical 
fields and others offering only general educa- 
tion. In higher education's dixers'ity lie* much 
of its strength. 


Foundation! 

DEVELOP-ME-VT of ItlCHER EDICVTION 

European Antecedents. Univcrsitie*. like ca- 
thedrals and parliaments, are a product of the 
Middle Ages. The ^^oT}d's o)de<t unher’ilf 
dates back to A.D. SIL nhen the Modern* 
founded A1 Azhar (‘*TTie ffesplendent"! in 
Cairo, J^pt. In the days of ancient Gieece an-l 
Rome, the source of much wi«dom were mm 
of great knowledge and personal msgurti^m. 
such as Plato, at who«e feet sat young and M. 
This personal and informal fellow *hip m iearrt- 



ing was the remote genesis o( the modern uni- 
versity, which unfortunately has lost some of 
the close teacher-student relationship in its 
colossal campuses, big buildings, and scurry- 
ing students. 

These early schools, however, were not uni- 
versity organizations in the modern sense of the 
term. It was the intellectual activity of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that gave rise 
to the university type of organization. When 
the number of students and professors at a 
church or cathedral school grew so large that 
they found it necessary to organize themselves 
into a guild or universitas for mutual welfare 
and protection, then a university may be said to 
have come into existence. 

The oldest university in Europe was Bologna, 
founded by a guild of students in a city of that 
name in northern Italy during the twelfth cen- 
tury. The study of law was of prime interest to 
medieval Italians, and soon Bologna developed 
a position of leadership in this held. In south- 
ern Italy the city of Salerno, a health resort, be- 
came famous for its lectures and collection of 
materials in the held of medicine. 

In France, another medieval institution, the 
University of Paris, developed from a cathe- 
dral school. Naturally this school attracted a 
large number of students of religion. Although 
theology was the core, other helds, such as the 
aits, were stressed. Paris was the greatest of the 
medieval universities. 

The old University of Prague, founded in 
1348, was attended by students from many na- 
tions. All the early universities had a very loose 
form of organization, a crude type of democ- 
racy. When a group became discontented, they 
moved to another center, where they esiab- 
lished a new college. 

Thus emigrants from Paris established in the 
twelfth century the great University of Oxford. 
Modeled after Paris, Oxford stimulated the de- 
velopment of the college to the point where it 
overshadowed the university and provided the 
prototype (or the colleges o! today. Today Ox- 
ford is a federation of twenty or more colleges, 
such as Exeter, Queen’s, and Jesus, each with 
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its own government, hut the degrees are 
granted by the university. 

The contrasts between these early institu- 
lions of higher learning and those of today are 
striking. The medieval university had no li- 
braries, laboratories, or museums, no endow- 
ment or buildings of its own; it could not pos- 
sibly have met the requirements of modem ac- 
crediting associations. The old university was 
batie en hommes — built of men. It created the 
university tradition and laid a firm foundation 
for higher education in America. The late Ed- 
gar W. Knight, an authority in the history of 
education, states that the American college JS a 
native institution only in the sense that it is a 
European institution transplanted here in the 
seventeenth century by the early settlers who 
brought it from England along with their Bibles 
and their axes. 

The European university today differs 
markedly from the American in that the Euro- 
pean student has in a great measure finished his 
general education by the time he enters the uni- 
versity, that European higher learning is more 
restricted than in the United States, and that 
student life is less highly organized than in 
America. 

Early American Colleges. Although the first in- 
stitution of higher learning in the United States 
was Harvard College, it is not the oldest in 
the Americas. The University of San Marcos at 
Lima, Peru, and the University of Mexico at 
Mexico City both opened their doors in 1553 — 
eighty-three years before Harvard. 

As indicated in the right column of the histor- 
ical calendar, the first college in continental 
United States was Harvard, founded in 1636 in 
Massachusetts. The basic motive for its estab- 
lishment may be gleaned from this inscription 
on the west gate on its campus; 

After God had carried us safe to New England, 
and wee had builded our houses, provided neces- 
saries for our livelihood, rear’d convenient places 
for God’s worship, and setled the Civil Govern- 
ment: One of the next things we longed for, and 
looked afler was to advance Learning and per- 
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The American institution of 
higher learning, with its roots 
firmly in the past, 
looks to the challenges of the future 
without departing from 
its traditional functions of 
discovering and 
disseminating knowledge. 


petuate it to Posterity; dreading to leave an il- 
literate Ministry to the Churches when our present 
Ministers shall lie in the Dust. 

According to the Charter of 1650, the purposes 
of Han*ard were as follows : the advancement of 
all good literature, arts and sciences; the ad- 
vancement and education of youth in all man- 
ner of good literature, arts and sciences; and 
all other necessary provisions that may con- 
duce to the education of the English and Indian 
youth of this country in knowledge and godli- 
ness. 

For many years Harvard was the only voice 
of higher education in the wilderness of 
America. Attempts to found a college in Vir- 
ginia began, before the Mayflower sailed to 
Plymouth, with the grant of land for a univer- 
sity by the Virginia Company, but not until 
1693 were the planters able to obtain adequate 
aid from England for their “place of univer- 
sity.” Thus started the College of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

In the colonial period of the United Stales 
nine colleges were founded. In connection with 
the last arose the historical Dartmouth College 
case. The decision of the Supreme Court threw 
protection around higher education and stimo- 
lated the growth of colleges. All nine colonial 
colleges, w ilh the exception of Benjamin Frank- 
bn’s Academy, were sectarian. By 1800 there 
were 25 colleges in the United Stales but their 
enrollments were small. Not only did the presi- 
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dent’s house occasionally serve for recitations 
in these early colleges, but be was often the sole 
member of the faculty, teaching all subjects. 
Even in later years the faculties v> ere smalL 
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The history' of these institutions of higher 
learning affords interesting reading. Most of 
them were supported financially by grants of 
land or money from legislatures, by donations 
of money or kind, and by miscellaneous means, 
such as lotteries. 

State support was slow to develop. As late as 
1860, only 17 of 264 institutions of higher 
learning were financed by the slate. The first 
state university to be chartered was in Georgia; 
the first to be opened was in North Carolina, 
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and Ohio was the first commonweaUh to re- 
ceive federal land grants to start a “seminary 
of learning,” Nearly sixty years later the pas- 
sage of the Morrill Act hy Congress inangii- 
rated the dereloptnent of the so-called land- 
grant colleges for agriculture and m^hanical 
arts. Hampton Institute at Hampton, 
organized in 1868, was the first school of higher 
education for Negroes. One of its early gradu- 
ates was Booker T. Washington. 

Higher EducatwT, lor Women. In the hiogta- 
phy Madnm Curie are found, hy infermce, 
Lny interesting renditions on 
restraint upon nomen in the latter half of -he 
nineteenth century. When •>; 

pointed Mme. Curie to carry on the » o.k^h 

Lshand in the Faculty of Science in 1906 , 1 . 
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“was the first time that a position in French 
higher education had been given to a woman.” 
It is significant that in England women were 
not admitted to degrees at Oxford until 1920. 

During the nineteenth century, higher learn- 
ing in America gradually ceased to be the pre- 
rogative of one sex. Most of the women from 
coast to coast who today confidently attend col- 
lege classes are perhaps unaware that their sex 
was once denied entrance to the portals of 
higher institutions. Coeducation on the college 
level began as late as 1837 when four women 
were accepted in a standard course at Oberlin 
College. Life for women in the early days of 
higher education and today is a vivid contrast. 

Mount Holyoke, the first college for women 
in America, was established in 1838 by the 
academy teacher, Mary Lyon, who begged 
pennies, nickels, and dimes in order to found a 
“permanent seminary in New England with ac- 
commodations, apparatus, etc., somewhat like 
those for the other sex.” Mount Holyoke epito- 
mizes the history of education for women; as a 
seminary and later as a college, it exemplifies 
in its evolution every stage of the general ad- 
vancement. 

Today coeducational institutions and wom- 
en’s colleges have gained for women the right 
and the opportunity to obtain higher learning 
comparable with that for men. Not only is gen- 
eral education theirs, but also a wide selection 
among the professional curriculums. Women 
outnumber men in the teaching profession ; in 
the medical field they comprise a small per- 
centage of the doctors. What a numerical con- 
trast between almost a million women now in 
attendance at institutions of higher learning 
and the three “females” who in 1841 were the 
first American women to earn a regular bache- 
lor of arts degree by the completion of a pro- 
gram of studies identical to that required of 
men candidates for the same degree! The grant- 
ing of se\eral thousand advanced degrees an- 
nually to women is a far cry from the days when 
there appeared in The Atlantic a caustic article 
entitled “Should Women Learn the Alpha- 
bet?” 


Historic Leaders in Higher Education. In the 
long history of higher education in America 
(here have been numerous dynamic leaders. It 
was John Har^’ord who donated his name, 
library, and money as the initial gifts to Har- 
vard College. It was Charles W. Eliot who 
fought for the elective system in higher edu- 
cation and sponsored fi\'e revolutionary ad- 
vances during the first years of his administra- 
tion at Harvard: the elevation and amplifica- 
tion of entrance requirements; the enlargement 
of the curriculum and the development of the 
elective system; the recognition of graduate 
study in the liberal arts; the raising of profes- 
sional training In law’, medicine, and engineer- 
ing to a postgraduate level; and the fostering 
of greater maturity in student life. Eliot was 
one of a half-dozen statesmen who emerged as 
personal forces in American higher education 
immediately following the Civil War. Others 
were Andrew P. While of Cornell, Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia, James McCosh of 
Princeton, Noah Porter of Yale, James B. An- 
gell of Michigan, Daniel Colt Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, William Rainey Harper at Chicago, 
Horace Mann at Antioch, Mark Hopkins at Wil- 
liams, Mary Lyon at Holyoke, and Herman 
Schneider, father of cooperative education, at 
the University of Cincinnati. The catalogue of 
“who was who” and “who is who” in American 
higher education makes a ponderous tome. 

Role 

Many people are unaware of the varied roles 
that institutions of higher education play in 
man’s struggle for a better life. Colleges and 
universities fulfill many important functions in 
addition to the education of individual students. 

Role of H igher Education in Research. Many of 
man’s great discoveries have emerged from 
college and university research laboratories. 
Dr. Selman Waksman won the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery of streptomycin and other anti- 
biotics after thirty years of research at Rutgers. 
Professor Herman Schlesinger accidentally dis- 
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covered a new kind of jet and rocket fuel at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Jonas Salk’s dis- 
covery of a vaccine against polio at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh was a monumental ad- 
vance in medical science. 

Much of our knowledge of child growth and 
development has been yielded through the re- 
searches of Dr. Arnold Gesell and Dr. Frances 
Ilg at the Clinic of Child Development, School 
of Medicine, at Yale. Cornell University’s 
Crash Injury Research Project has revealed 
striking new knowledge about highway safety. 
The pioneering work of Professors John 
Dewey, Edward Thorndike, George Slrayer, 
and others at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


Tk« modern college recognizes its responsi- 
bility for improving the communtty of which 
it is a part. Cooperation with municipal. 


versity, has added much to our knowledge of 
the educative process. 

Some of this research is accompJj«bpd by 
great teams of investigators supported by 
grants of money from government, founda- 
tions. or industry. Other important research 
has emerged from the indefatigable efforts of 
a dedicated individual scholar working on his 
omi. Some of the discoveries have come from 
famed men at great universities. Others have 
resulted from the work of little known men 
from almost obscure campuses Medicine and 
education, meteorology and agriculture, soci- 
ology and physics, astrodynamics and occa- 
nography, nuclear physics, and economics — in 
short, every field of human inquiry has been 
illuminated by college and university research. 
Through research and scholarly inquiry, 
higher education in America has made a tre- 


citdl, welfare, religious, and fraternal 
groups in community planning is one ap- 
proach. In remodeling its campus tn indus- 
trial Philadelphia. Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, for example, has played a role in 
urban development, removing blight, im- 
proving traffic patterns, and becoming truly 
a part of the community without being domi- 
nated by it. 


Plans for 
the future would 
eliminate this 
segmentation, 
utilizing existing 
structures 
where possible, 
adding neiv ones, 
and landscaping 
with green areas. 


The present campus is iplu 
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mendous contribution to man’s relentless 
march toward a richer and fuller life. 

Role of Higher Education in Public Service. 
The various public services rendered by Ameri- 
can colleges and universities would fill vol- 
umes. For example, thousands of New Yorkers 
catch New York University’s predawn tele- 
vision class, “The Sunrise Semester,” in their 
owTi homes. The University of Nebraska’s 
Teachers College is helping four Nebraska 
towns to improve community life through their 
local school systems. In California, San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College presents a series of 
weekly radio programs on anthropology, litera- 
ture, science, and other topics. Nearly one 
thousand people participate in one hundred or- 
ganized discussion groups, gathering in homes 
to listen to the broadcast, to discuss the topic 
among themselves, and to phone their questions 
back to the panel of experts at the radio station, 
who give their replies over the air. 

Indeed, many colleges extend their public 
services around the Viorld. The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Engineering is help- 
ing strengthen agricultural research in Peru. 
The University of Oregon is establishing a new 
educational system in Nepal Harvard is help- 
ing Latin American countries develop better 
nutrition programs. The University of Ten- 
nessee is providing home economics specialists 
for India. 

Countless other examples of university pub- 
lic services, both at home and abroad, could be 
cited. Thus many American colleges have come 
to view the world as their classroom and the 
general public as their ultimate clientele. 

Role of Higher Education in Defense. An im- 
portant chapter in the history of higher educa- 
tion for women and men in the United States 
was written during World War 11. Approxi- 
mately one-third of a million American women 
were in the military services during World War 
II. An undetermined but very large number 
were engaged in work closely related to the 
war, in business, in industry, and in various 


s'olunteer ser>’jces such as the Red Cross. These 
experiences have had profound effects upon the 
position of women as citizens and as students, 
particularly in higher education. A woman m 
uniform on a college campus is a long cry from 
1837 when coeducation started. The trend to- 
ward coeducation has been definitely continued 
by the war and postwar training programs for 
women. The GI bills for education have been 
benefiting women as well as men, on an equal 
basis. 

All the colleges and universities of the land 
cooperated indirectly and directly in the gi- 
gantic struggle to win World War II. Thou- 
sands of students left the campuses to fight in 
all parts of the w'orld, hundreds of colleges 
loaned the seiv’ices of their best professors to 
the United Stales government, and one-third of 
all the institutions participated directly in war- 
ser\'ice training programs, converting their 
curriculums to the training of Army, Navy* 
Marine, and Air Force officers and enlisted men 
and women. Even the atomic age dates back to 
a pile of fissionable material on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. Such procedures 
as accelerating programs, retooling the minds 
of faculty members, meeting the needs of more 
mature and motivated students, stimulating re- 
search, and equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties for students to secure higher education are 
some of the by-products of college ^var-train- 
ing programs which will influence higher edu- 
cation for a long time. 

Currently many universities participate in 
defense programs. More than one hundred in- 
stitutions of higher education are offering off- 
duty courses for men and women on military 
bases in the United States. 

Nature 

Articulation of Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion. So wide a gap exists between the comple- 
tion of high school and the beginning of col- 
lege that many students who should continue 
their schooling fail to do so. In answer to the 
question “Why do so many superior youth not 
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go to college?” the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education gives two broad reasons: fi. 
nancial and motivational. 

Various efforts are being made to bridge the 
chasm between the high school and college, es- 
pecially through preventive and corrective guid- 
ance. Historically significant was the work of 
the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College, sponsored by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. But college admission poli- 
cies and practices still need to be improved 
markedly, according to various surveys. As a 
result of his comprehensive study of the 
achievements of the junior high school and 
junior college, Leonard V. Koos considered the 
six-four-four plan as the best for integrating 
high school and college. The four-year junior 
college, combining grades 11 through 14, tends 
to eliminate the barrier that traditionally iso- 
lates the twelfth from the thirteenth years. 

Guidance and structural reorganization of 
secondary education must be accompanied by 
financial aid to deserving and needy students. 


molivation. More efforte, such as ihe Umier. 
sity of Texas’ admission (esting program, are 
needed. Ten per cent of this univerjitj’s stu- 
dents overcame the irncertainty ahoot college 
only alter their test scores had demonstrated 
their superior ability. The National Defense 
Education Act has strengthened the guidance 
of high school students, encouraging and as- 
sisting them in planning for college education. 

It has also provided increased loan funds for 
college students. 

ITie School and College Study of Admis- 
sions with Advanced Standing, initiated by 
the Ford Foundation, has emphasized the im- 
portance of guidance, selection, reform in ad- 
mission policies, and increased financial sup- 
port in attracting more able youth to college 
The Advanced Placement Program, whercbj 
talented high school students can complete col- 
lege level work while still in high school, has 
shortened the length and reduced the cost of 
college work for many students- Furthermore, 
as demonstrated by such institutions as Colum- 


Many quite able young people do not attend 
college for financial reasons. This loss of 
talented manpower is one that the nation can 
ill afford. In recognition of this problem, many 
scholarships have been established from both 
private and public funds. A few states, notably 
Illinois, New York, Delaware, and California, 
have enacted legislation guaranteeing financial 
assistance toward collie education for the 
needy and deserving students. The National 
Merit Program awards scholarships to a large 
number of college-bound youth from the joint 
contributions of a number of large industries. 
Many industries, such as Westinghouse, and 
private foundations, such as the Sloan Foun- 
dation, provide additional scholarships. Most 
colleges are also striving to increase their 
scholarship funds. However, e>en all of these 
increases in scholarship monies do not ap- 
pear adequate for the surge of able joung men 
and women on the threshold of college en- 
trance. . „ 

Many able high school sludenla are nol fully 
aware of their potential. Some lael suliicient 


bia University’s School of General Studies, 
many mature persons can gain a bachelor's de- 
gree without having earned a high school di- 
ploma. 


Accredmng Agencies. The hiatus between sec- 
ondary schools and unitersifies is also being 
reduc^ by the ceaseless efforts of various ac- 
crediting associations. ’The entire United States 
is covered by a network of stale and regional 
associations, which have six geographical di- 
visions: New England, Middle States South- 
ern. North Central. Northwest, and Western. 


Over one hundred nationwide organization*, 
such as the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, and the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting, certify in.titutions in 
all stales. Accreditation practices are in a state 
of flux. Ultimately may come one association 
that evaluates elements common to all institu- 
tions and other accrediting bodies that ap- 
nraise particular aspect*. The numerous state, 
Ulional. and national organizations at work 
>n the problems of accrediting have rhifteit 
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Fig. 8-1. Organization of higher education. 


in recent years from quantitative to qualita* 
the standards or to a synthesis of both, with 
emphasis on the total pattern of the secondary 
school or the institution of higher learning. 

Scope of Higher Education. The period of so- 
called advanced education has been measured 
in various ways. Traditionally it includes four 
years of college or university and from one to 
three or more jears of graduate work. Today 
the scope of secondary education, as indicated 
in Chapter 7, includes, at least in theory, the 
work of grades 7 to 14. Therefore the scope of 
higher education in this newer sense b de- 
limited to the senior college division — that is, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth years of schooling — 
plus the graduate work, as shov^n in Fig. S-l. 

Until recently it was assumed that graduate 
v%'ork in education « as limited to three years of 
work beyond the bachelor’s degree. There is a 
trend, however, toward additional courses for 
persons who have completed the doctor’s de- 
gree. This is true of a few colleges of education 
and of gome professional schools, such as those 
of medicine and dentistry, v»hich sponsor post- 
doctoral work. The traditional practice and the 
modem concept are pictured in the diagram in 
Fig. 8-1, which applies specifically to persons 
working for a degree such as Doctor of 
Philosophy. The degree of Doctor of Medicine 
requires at least three years of medical schooL 
This period of study is followed by intern- 
ship. 


Fublic and Private ConlroL Diversity is the 
key to freedom in higher education. It permits 
not only different types of institutions but also 
diverse sponsorship, which is generally public 
or private. 

Objectiv®* 

fPhy Are You Going to College? An interest' 
ing collection of statements regarding tbe ob- 
jectives of higher education results from ask* 
ing students on various campuses the question- 
“Why are you going to college?” Their an- 
swers include: 

To continue my education 

To carry out a family tradition 

To get a degree 

To be a belter citizen 

To render better service to society 

To do research or specialize 

To earn more money 

To explore vocational possibilities 

To prepare for a vocation or career 

To grt semiprolesslonal education 

Tocomplete preprofessional education 

To enter a profession 

To broaden my outlook 

To des elop a philosophy of living 

To acquire more culture 

To get a liberal education 

To develop higher ethical standards 

To meet people 

To gel a spouse 

To acquire social prestige 
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To enjoy college social life 
To share in extracurricular life 
To escape doing other work 
To develop avocational interests 


It is symbolic that Columbia Universitj, 
founded as a King's college, accented in its 
bicentennial the advancement of free men 
through knowledge. 


Many other sources of student motivation 
might be listed. 


President Pusey's Purposes. Nathan Pusey, the 
twenty-fourth president of Harvard University, 
the national’s oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing, believes that the true business of liberal 
education is greatness: 

It is our task not to produce safe men, in whom 
our safety can never in any case lie, but to keep 
alive in young people the courage to dare to seek 
the truth, to be free, to establish in them a com- 
pelling desire to live greatly and magnanimously, 
and to give them the knowledge and awareness, 
the faith and the trained facility to gel on with the 
job. Especially the faith, for as someone has said, 
the whole world now looks to us for a creed to 
believe and a song to sing.^ 


Thus the Harvard president believes that the 
purpose of liberal education is not merely to 
impart knowledge but also to “transform per- 
sonality by transforming minds. 


Susseslion, from State , ■ Id 
rsLenson, a former governor of Ilbno,, and 
Democratic presidential candidate said m 
S54.attbeL„,e„nialofCo.umb^ 

sity, that the American people, bra 

doubts and dilBcuItira, seek direction. 
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Five Fundamental Purposes. The Educational 
Policies Commission report. Higher Educa- 
tion in a Decade of Decision, note*: five ba«ic 
purposes of higher education in American life: 

To provide opportunity for individual develop- 
ment of able people 
To transmit the cultural heritage 
To add to existing knowledge through research 
and creative activity 

To help translate learning into equipment for liv- 
ing and for social advance 
To serve the public interest direcllv- 
Obvlously these purposes are interrelateil and 
mutually supporting. 


Types 

resident Pusey’s predecessor, lames Brjont 
onant. who left Harvard to become United 
:ates High Commissioner for German,. sa,5 
• higher educalion in America. "As regirtli 

enLbersand diversity of m.tiinl.ons there 

nothing faintly resembling rt ' 

e rvorid " This divetsil,-the re-ull of higlier 
location’s freedom, its restlessness i» eorn- 
aitioa, i« geography, and it. 

0 nenrais of much of the strength and >. or 

■ American college, anrl 

on, mention has been made of the I 1^ 
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Fig. 8‘2. Type of control of colleges and universities. 


Bities, (8) professional schools, (Q) graduate 
schools, and (10) other institutions of higher 
learning. Figure 8-2 shows the distribution of 
United Slates colleges and universities accord' 
ing to the various types of control. 

At the outset it may be helpful to dilTeren' 
tiate between the terms “college,” “university,” 
and “school,” as applied to institutions of post* 
secondary education, although there are no 
standard definitions: 

In general, the first is used to designate the insti- 
tution with a four-year general course leading to a 
B.A. or B.S. degree, unless qualified specifically 
in the case of a technical institution, as a “teach- 
ers college” or “agricultural college.” The second 
ordinarily is applied to institutions having, in ad- 
dition to an undergraduate nonspecialized college, 
a general graduate school and special professional 
schools reaching a graduate level. Not a few insti- 
tutions lacking these characteristics call them- 
selves universities, and there is no legal restric- 
tion upon such use. The term “school” is applied 
to divisions of a university as the “graduate 
echool,” the “school of journalism” and to many 
special institutions such as “agricultural school,” 
“law school,” “normal school,” and the Iike.3 


Obviously the name of an institution is not a 
reliable guide to its academic rank or its spe- 
cial function. 


^ ^ Kandek Introducticn t, 
the Study of Amenean Education. Thoma* Nelson ! 
Sons, New York. 19Jt. pp. 2J4-235. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

It is a moot question whether junior colleges 
belong to the field of higher secondary educa- 
tion or lower higher education. The independ- 
ent junior college often forms the upper di- 
vision of secondary education, whereas the 
freshman and sophomore years of college may 
constitute a junior college division in a school 
of higher education. Tlie junior division of 
Louisiana State University affords an example 
of the latter. 

Junior colleges, like most institutions of 
higher learning, may be classified by: sex ad- 
mitted — men, women, or both; length of 
course — one to six years; function — terminal 
or preparatory; size of enrollment; age — date 
of establishment; method of origin — school 
elongation or university amputation; and 
method of control or support — public or pri- 
vate. Today more than five hundred junior col- 
leges enroll about 15 per cent of the total col- 
lege enrollment. About half of the junior col- 
leges in the United States are privately con- 
trolled but these enroll less than one-fourth of 
the total junior college enrollment. 

COJIMUMTY AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES 

Many colleges do not like the terra “junior,” 
with its diminutive and preparatory connola- 
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tion. This dislike is a sign that these institu- 
tions are growing up and assuming a new role, 
as indicated in a book title like The New 
American College. The Educational Policies 
Commi^ion. suggests the term “community in- 
stitutes”; however, the term “community col- 
lege” appears to be more commonly used. The 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School recommends the expansion 
of junior and community colleges as the next 
logical step in filling in and rounding out our 
educational system. However, it warns against 
creating junior colleges that are too small to 
be economical or to attract good teachers. 

One variety of community college is the 
technical institute, or institute of applied arts 
and sciences. Those in New York Stale are de- 
signed “to make preparation for occupational 
competence the core of education for social 
living.” The technical institutes usually com- 
bine general education with specialized train- 
ing for a single, technical, semiprofessional 
occupation or for a cluster of allied occupa- 
tions. Geographically they are local, regional, 
stale, and interstate in the area served. The 
basic functions of the community college in- 
clude preparation for advanced study, voca- 
tional education, general education, adult edu- 
cation, and community service. 

GENERAI. COLLEGES 


fege and the division of liberal arts of the laree 
university. Their purposes are those of liberal 
education, preprofessional preparation, and 
some specialization. When the college is or- 
ganized on a four-jear basis, there h usually 
a gradual shift in emphasis. iWfh the first (iso 
years devoted primarily to general education 
and the last two years directed toward majors 
or field of concentration. 

Although students in liberal arts programs 
are permitted some degree of concentration, 
it is undoubtedly desirable that they dip into 
each of the three great divisions of the curricu- 
lum, viz., the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences, as recommended by 
H. W. Dodds, former president of Princeton 
University, who once said, “Neier in our his- 
tory has the need for the liberally educated 
mind been so grave,” The liberal arts college 
and divisions in private and state unhersities 
constitute a bulwark against too early oier- 
specialization. 

These particular institutions, catering to 
men and/or women, have a greater enrollrnent 
than any other type of school for higher learn- 
ing. Nearly all the seven hundred and more 
liberal arts colleges ore privately controlled. 
Ubera! arts colleges enroll slightly more than 
one-fourth of the total college population. The 
liberal arts college is the oldest as well as the 
uniquely American institution of higher edu- 
cation. 


As indicated previously, one objective of 
higher learning is to provide general educa- 
tion. For the attainment of this goal, courses 
replete with basic information are given in 
many colleges during the first year or two. In 
some instances a specific organization unit 
called the general college, consisting usually 
of two years of study, has been establi«hed. 
This type of school does not follow a uniform 
pattern. 


LIBERAL AllTS COllSCZS 

The liberal arts program is usually ofTered by 
two types of institutions: the liberal arts col- 


MUMCIPVL OR t'RBVV COLLEGES 
AM> GMVTRsiTIES 

Another type of higher in«limiion is the locally 
financed municipal college or university, 
which, under the control of a municipai or city 
board of education, offers a standari! degree 
after four or more years of work. This in.titu- 
(ion represents secularization in the pitmsion 
of education, because, being supported pn- 
marily by city taxes and confroHe.1 by publw 
authorities, it is in effect a part of the puMw 
school svslem and a peoples unnmitr. ^ 
board of higher eviucalion appomle-t Ly ire 
mayor of New York governs the large-t ai* 
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college system in the world, viz., the College 
of the City of New York, embracing four 
colleges; City (men, with women admitted in 
some branches), which was the first tuition* 
free, city*owned college in the United States; 
Hunter (women) ; Brooklyn (coeducational) ; 
and Queens (coeducational). 

These colleges, few in number but great in 
influence, arose through a wide variety of cir- 
cumstances; a normal college became a city 
college; a bequest was given to the city for 
educational purposes; a financial foundation 
started another; the public junior college and 
normal school uere extended upward; a favor- 
able vote of the people authorized the establish- 
ment of the school; and existing institutions 
changed their status to city colleges. The latter 
was the case with Charleston and Louisville, 
two municipal institutions that reach hack over 
a hundred years. 

The next decade will undoubtedly see many 
more city colleges established in connection 
with the present accent on youth and their 
education. 


UNIVEIISITIES 

Many institutions are universities in name only. 
The Commission on Financing Higher EUIuca- 
tion defines universities as “large, complex 
institutions which offer the usual undergradu- 
ate curriculum, graduate studies leading to the 
degree of Ph.D., and a variety of professional 
curriculums — medicine, law, agriculture, en- 
gineering and others.” The university usually 
includes a liberal arts college. The universities, 
both public and private, conduct most of the 
federally sponsored research in higher educa- 
tion. 

They render many other services, such as 
extension work and adult education. They 
CTroll approximately half of all the students 
in higher education. The hundred-odd universi- 
ties are about evenly divided according to 
public or independent support. These two types 
“supplement and complement each other ex- 
traordinarily well.” 
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State Universities. These institutions, which 
are usually a general responsibility of all the 
citizens of a slate, are under one or more pub- 
licly controlled boards of higher education, 
elected by the people or appointed by stale 
officials. Every state of the Union has its uni- 
versity or university system. Tlie state uniicr- 
sit)', as part of American public education, is 
regarded as a natural and inevitable culmina- 
tion of the public school system. Its function is 
assumed to be that of supplying all the needs of 
society that fall within the sphere of higher 
education. As mentioned earlier, many state 
universities claim that the whole stale is their 
campus. Se\'cral extended their activities be- 
yond the boundaries of the commonwealth and 
some to other countries. 

Private Universities. Private universities, and 
colleges too, are a vital part of the American 
educational system, drawing most of their 
support directly from private funds. Although 
sometimes referred to os independent institu- 
tions, they are not entirely independent of the 
public domain. They are chartered by the state; 
their programs ore aflecled by state licensing 
requirements; their finances are subject to cer- 
tain stale regulations; and their accr^ilalion is 
determined by outside agencies. Their alumni 
frequently wield heavy influence. The close re- 
lationship between the community' and the uni- 
versity, whether public or private, tends to keep 
higher education attuned to the expectations of 
the public. 

land-crant colleges and universities 

Origin and Development. A land-grant college 
or university is an institution of higher educa- 
tion that has been designated by the state legis- 
lature as qualified to receive the benefits of 
either or both of the Morrill funds. The term 
^ land-grant college” originated from the word- 
ing of the first Morrill Act, adopted by the 
Congress of the United States in 1862. This 
act provided, on the basis of each senator and 
representative in Congress, for a land grant of 



30,000 acres or its equivalent in scrip lo the 
several states for an endowment, the interest 
from which was to furnish instruction in “agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, without exclud- 
ing other scientific and classical studies and 
including military tactics.” This act, spon- 
sored by Justin S. Morrill, Vermont congress- 
man, and signed during the Civil War by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was followed by several related 
acts. 

Number and Type^ of Institutions. There are 
69 land-grant colleges and universities which 
may be grouped as follows: 

24 separate colleges ^ 

28 universities speciaiising in agncuilnre, en- 
gineering, and home economics 
17 Negro inslilulions . 

Many L state universities, several are Jtcuh 
ture or technical universtt.es 
a few are junior colleges and teacher, colleges. 
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land-grant college a potent force in American 
higher education. The land-grant movement 
created many new institutions, such as the 
universities of Illinois, California, and Min- 
nesota, and the agricultural colleges in Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, and Texas. It aho led to 
reorganization in numerous existing in«titu- 
lions. It gave breadth to coeducation. It has 
been called democracy’s college. It represented 
a liberalizing of the old classical college course, 
particularly in the emphasis on agriculture 
and home economics. In line isith its own ex- 
panded offering, a land-grant college ma> 
change its name and shift its emphasi« 

All the land grant colleges and unner«itie« 
require that men students take mtlUarv tram- 
ing unless excused tor rea-ons of heallh or age. 
The Reserve OScers’ Training Corps I RO Ik ' . 
eeUblUhcd in 1920 with parage of the 
National Defense Act, maintains units at all 
land-granl institutions as well as at manr oilier 
eollege, and -"iverslties. Through pros.Hi p 
, reserve of competent oliicer stren^l. n > ir 
tually all arms of the service, '.I" 
colleges play an important role in the deter 
program for the United Stales. 

PROrESSIONAL SCHOOL.* 

Former President ot Harvard James R. &"«»' 
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teachers colleges are being transformed into 
liberal arts colleges. Some of the major in* 
stitutes of technology are also incorporating 
liberal education into their curriculums. 

About three hundred of the institutions of 
higher education in America are professional 
schools. Many of these schools are teachers 
colleges. These professional schools have been 
created to meet career needs that are indis- 
pensable to the public welfare. New profes- 
sional schools 'vill arise and old ones will 
change as social and technological e\’olution 
continues. 

GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

The system of American education reaches 
its apex in the graduate or advanced profes- 
sional school. A technical distinction between 
a college and a university is that the former 
offers only undergraduate work while the latter 
offers both undergraduate and graduate 
courses. Many colleges, however, have a grad- 
uate division, whereas many so-called univer- 
sities have none. In some universities all the 
graduate work is centered in the graduate 
school In others, graduate work is offered in 
the professional schools. Genuine graduate 
training was not known in the United Slates un- 
til after the Civil War; in 1876 Johns Hopkins 
became the first school to organize graduate 
study. Recent years have brought a significant 
expansion of graduate work. Because of the 
need for costly equipment, small classes, and 
highly trained faculty, graduate schools are the 
most expensive type of education. The profes- 
sions are dependent upon specialization and re- 
search, and the university of today and tomor- 
row will continue to give much attention to its 
graduate program. 

Master’s Degree. Beyond the baccalaureate is 
the master’s degree >^hich usually requires (1) 
at least a year of study beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, (2) completion of a certain number of 
credits or courses totaling approximately thirty 
semester hour?, (3) examinations, both prelim- 
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inary and final comprehensives, oral and wit- 
ten, and (4) the completion of some research 
project, either a thesis, or its equivalent, or 
added course work. Certain schools and depart- 
ments stipulate additional requirements or per- 
mit substitutes. For the master of education, 
nar\'ard and the University of Illinois require 
two years beyond a bachelor’s degree. Some in- 
stitutions offer an intermediate degree between 
the master’s and doctor’s. 

Intermediate Degree. An increasing number of 
institutions are offering an intermediate de- 
gree or diploma between the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degree. This award usually corresponds 
to two years of graduate study. It is probable 
that this type of award will continue to grow 
in frequency and significance, since public 
school salary schedules and state certification 
agencies often recognize this level of education 
in salary increments and certification require- 
ments. 

Doctor of Philosophy. Numerous doclofs* de- 
grees, such as doctor of medicine, doctor of 
dentistry, and doctor of philosophy, are offered 
in the graduate and advanced ptofessioual 
schools. The degree usually granted for ad- 
vanced graduate work in education is that of 
doctor of philosophy. The usual requirements 
for this degree are two years of residence be- 
yond the master’s degree; accumulation of 
courses and credits amounting approxirOalely 
to sev'enly.five or eighty semester hours; 'vrit- 
ten and oral examinations; a dissertation or 
its equivalent; a reading knowledge of two 
foreign languages, usually French and Ger- 
man; and other requirements or substitutes, 
some of which must be met prior to admission 
to candidacy. Some universities are compress- 
ing the time requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
and adjusting the requirements to the actual 
uses of advanced study in the everyday work 
of ihe professions. This movement has heeri 
stimulated by concern over the grossly inade- 
quate number of advanced students seeking 
this degree. The provision of fellowships for 



advanced study by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is helping to ameliorate this prob- 
lem. 

Doctor of Education. Another degree, doctor 
of education, is advancing in popularity and 
significance among educators. The nature of 
this degree is determined by the character of 
the institution that confers it. In the mam, the 
Ed.D. differs from the Ph.D. in direction and 
requirement. Whereas the Ph.D. is primarily a 
research degree, the Ed.D. is basicafly a pro- 
fessional award. The former ^«j».res 
languages and accents specialiaalion; ihelatt 
deinls eognate work and stresses P.ofa- 
slonal eompetence in teaehing or sJ™’" “ 
tion. For eW' =0-”' 
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The Military Academy at West Point, New 
York, established in 1802; the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland, organized in 18-15; 
the Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Connecticut, started in 1876; the Air Academy 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, launched in 
1955; the Merchant Marine Academy, made 
the nation’s fifth permanent semce academy 
in 1956— these and others are in reality schools 
of higher learning dedicated to national de- 
fense. A national institution to educate leaders 
for public service of a nonmilitary nature at 
home and abroad has been suggested re- 
peatedly. Fortunately numerous colleges and 
universities are now training young men and 
women for public service. The major objective 
of these schools is to elevate public service 
from the slough of political despond to the 
worthy calling of social and civic statesman- 
ship. 

Summer Schcch. A product primuril) of Ihr 
twentieth century is ih. “til-*”"? ’“T" 
Mssion. These schools arc attended “> 

teachers who are employed m •>" P“ “ 
private schools during the balance of the ,c 
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and Colleges has been organized to check the 
growth of spurious institutions of all types. 

Cooperation and practices 

COOPEWITIVE COL,LEGF.S 

The term “cooperative colleges” is applied to 
certain higher educational institutions that of- 
fer instruction to students with the cooperation 
of industrial or commercial concerns. A bro- 
chure of Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, entitled Higher Education on 
the Cooperative Plan, contains this definition: 

Cooperative education in simplest terms may be 
defined as a complete and thorough college train- 
ing complemented and balanced by an extended 
experience in industry under faculty supervision. 
It aims to consolidate in a single well-integrated 
educational program the values of classroom 
study and industrial-commercial experience. The 
plan provides for the alternation of pairs of stu- 
dents between school and cooperative work. 

This plan originated in the College of Engi- 
neering of the University of Cincinnati in 1906. 
At first the labor unions were opposed to the 
scheme, hut later, owing largely to the friendly 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor, 
they recognized that the plan would help rather 
than Injure the cause of labor. Since this initial 
experiment, many institutions have adopted or 
adapted the cooperative plan, which now en- 
rolls several thousand students. The aid of 
local businessmen is essential to the success of 
these plans. For example, the Peoria (Illinois) 
Manufacturers and Merchants Association co- 
operates with Bradley University of that city 
in its study-work plan, which is a five-year 
couTse. 

Although the plan is practiced largely by 
schools and colleges of engineering, coopera- 
tive courses may be offered in many fields and 
may reach several stales. For example, Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio) , where the first 
5 ear of the five-year study-work program is 
spent on the campus, has numerous coopera- 
ting emplo)ers located in the majority of the 


states and in the District of Columbia. Tlie Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, which pioneered in this 
field, now has numerous cooperative firms. 
Much of the success of the plan depends upon 
an official who is known as the coordinator and 
who confers with employers, students, instruc- 
tors, and others. 

Students are usually paid while on the job, 
and at the end of the full period of cooperative 
study they are awarded the baccalaureate. In 
some colleges the cooperative idea is extended 
to the graduate level. A modification of this 
plan is that of internships in leaching, as at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
The major objective of these cooperative plans 
Is to project the student into the practical 
aspect of the workaday world. Another type of 
work-study plan is employed in the cooperative 
or semicooperative living centers such as are 
found at Syracuse University, where econorai' 
cal housing is provided for women students 
who spend part of each day working in their 
houses. Many colleges maintain an industries 
plan for providing work for deserving stu- 
dents. 

COOPERATION AMONG INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEAR.VINC 

Cooperation with the Federal Government. 
The federal government cooperates with in- 
stitutions of higher learning in many projects, 
such as giving financial aid to the land-grant 
colleges, providing tuition and subsistence for 
veterans’ education, furnishing funds and per- 
sonnel for military units, and aiding in re- 
search projects like atomic energy. Much of 
the research on the release of atomic energy 
and the development of guided missiles has 
been accomplished by universities in collabora- 
tion with the government. The Division of 
Higher Education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion assists various institutions of higher learn- 
ing. During and since World War II, many 
colleges have loaned personnel and facilities 
to the national government Many professors 
serve overseas in federal-aid programs. The 
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American Council on Education has a Com- 
mittee on the Relationship of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government. 

State Programs oj Cooperation. In several 
states, coordination has been effected by legis- 
lative enactment creating one board to control 
all the state higher institutions. For eiampK 
the board in charge of the State University of 
New York has general direction over a large 
cluster of state institutions. 

Regional Programs in Higher 
regional program within a state is exem^ 
JsouthL California where several o lege^ 
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supplemented by many experiments in individ- 
ual institutions. 

Cooperative Associations. There are a number 
of voluntary cooperative associations of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities aimed toward 
the advancement of higher education. The«e 
include the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the American Association of Land grant 
Colleges and State Universities, the A«ocia- 
tion of American Colleges, the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the American Alumni Coun- 
cil, the Association of Urban Univer«ilie«. and 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Sev- 
eral associations, such as the Association for 
Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the American A«o. 
ciation of University Women, enroll md.v idual 

members who work in higher education 
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and Colleges has been organized to check the 
grouih of spurious institutions of all types. 

Cooperation and practices 

COOPERATIVE COLLEGES 

The term “cooperative colleges” is applied lo 
certain higher educational institutions that of* 
fer instruction to students with the cooperation 
of industrial or commercial concerns. A bro- 
chure of Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, entitled Higher Education on 
the Cooperative Plan, contains this definition: 

Cooperative education in simplest terms may be 
defined as a complete and thorough college train- 
ing complemented and balanced by an extended 
experience in industry under faculty supervision. 
It aims to consolidate in a single well-integrated 
educational program the values of classroom 
study and industrial-commercial experience. The 
plan provides for the alternation of pairs of stu- 
dents between school and cooperative work. 

This plan originated in the College of Engi- 
neering of the University of Cincinnati in 1906. 
At first the labor unions were opposed to the 
scheme, but later, owing largely lo the friendly 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor, 
they recognized that the plan would help rather 
than injure the cause of labor. Since this initial 
experiment, many institutions have adopted or 
adapted the cooperative plan, vvhich now en- 
rolls several thousand students. The aid of 
local businessmen is essential to the success of 
these plans. For example, the Peoria (Illinois) 
Manufacturers and Merchants Association co- 
operates with Bradley University of that city 
in its study-work plan, which is a five-year 
course. 

Although the plan is practiced largely by 
schools and colleges of engineering, coopera- 
tive courses may be offered in many fields and 
may reach sev eral states. For example, Antioch 
College (Yellow Springs, Ohio) , where the first 
year of the five-year study-work program is 
spent on the campus, has numerous coopera- 
ting empIo)ers located in the majority of the 


states and in the District of Columbia. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, which pioneered in this 
field, now has numerous cooperative firms. 
Much of the success of the plan depends upon 
an official who is known as the coordinator and 
who confers with employers, students, instruc- 
tors, and others. 

Students are usually paid while on the job, 
and at the end of the full period of cooperative 
study they are awarded the baccalaureate. In 
some colleges the cooperative idea is extended 
to the graduate level. A modification of this 
plan is that of internships in leaching, as at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
The major objective of these cooperative plans 
is to project the student info the practical 
aspect of the workaday world. Another type of 
work-study plan is employed in the cooperative 
or semicooperative living centers such as are 
found at Syracuse University, where economi- 
cal housing is provided for women students 
who spend part of each day working in their 
houses. Many colleges maintain an industries 
plan for providing work for deserving stu- 
dents. 

COOPERATION AMONG INSTITLTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING 

Cooperation with ike Federal Government. 
The federal government cooperates with in- 
stitutions of higher learning in many projects, 
such as giving financial aid to the land-grant 
colleges, providing tuition and subsistence for 
veterans’ education, furnishing funds and per- 
sonnel for military units, and aiding in re- 
search projects like atomic energy- Much of 
the research on the release of atomic energy 
and the development of guided missiles has 
been accomplished by universities in collabora- 
tion with the government. The Division of 
Higher Education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion assists various institutions of higher learn- 
ing. During and since World War H, many 
colleges have loaned personnel and facilities 
lo the national government. Many professors 
seiwe overseas in federal-aid programs. The 
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American Council on Education has a Com- 
mittee on the Relationship of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government. 

Slate Programs of Cooperation. In several 
states, coordination has been effected by egis- 
lative enactment creating one board to control 
all the state higher institutions. For eiampllg 
the board in charge ol the State Unirerstty of 
New York has general direction over a large 
cluster of state institutions. 

Regional Programs in Higher 
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supplemented by many experiments in Individ- 
ual institutions. 

Cooperative Associations. There are a number 
of voluntary cooperative associations of Amer- 
lean colleges and universities aimed toward 
the advancement ol higher education. These 
include the Association of American Uniieisi- 
ties, the American Association of Land-grant 
Colleges and Stale Uniiersities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American Asso- 
elation ol Junior Colleges, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the American Alumni Coun- 
cil the Association of Urban Uniiersitic. and 
the National Catholic Wellare Conference. Sev- 
eral associations, such as the As-oemMon lor 
Hi-her Education ol the National Educal on 
AsmeUtion, the American Association ol Uni. 
versity Professors, and the American Asso- 
ciation ol University Women, entoll mdit idn 
members who work in higher education. 
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within the component divisions and externally 
in a state pattern. With the unprecedented de- 
mand for higher education, many institutions 
are expanding. Several have established off- 
campus branches or centers. Colleges, return- 
ing to the European pattern of administration, 
are becoming more democratic in control. Fac- 
ulty salary committees and faculty councils are 
on the increase. 

Following the accent on technical courses 
during two world wars and the Korean conflict, 
many colleges are now increasing the required 
courses in general education. The United Stales 
Military Academy, for example, once the citadel 
of vocational education, in 1959 revised its 
curriculum as a result of a two-year survey. 
The new program of studies places greater 
emphasis upon such fields as social sciences, 
foreign languages, logic, written and spoken 
English. 

College counseling procedures seek to help 
the individual student. 

Creative approaches to Bnancial help for stu- 
dents are being explored. Scholarship pro- 
grams and loan fun^ are being enriched. By 
1960, the National Merit Scholarship program 
alone had awarded over fifteen million dollars 
to more than three thousand scholarship hold- 
ers. More opportunity for part-time work and 
work-study programs is being pronded. De- 
ferred tuition payment plans are becoming 
more common. Some colleges are forming co- 
operative arrangements with banks and insur- 
ance companies to pronde college financing on 
the installment plan. 

Laymen, as members of advisory committees 
and boards of trustees, are participating to a 
greater degree in forming policies for colleges. 

Cooperative endeavor among colleges is be- 
coming much more common. Colleges conduct 
cooperative research, cooperati>e fund-raising 
programs, and cooperative arrangements for 


Today s colleges and universities 
are trying to meet 
the additional demands of 
a rapidly changing tvorld 


by mutnrnmmg 
close student- 
faculty relations 
in an age 
teken increased 
specialization 
makes 
counseling 
especially 
important 



by accommodating a stream of eager students 
from other lands . . . 




and an increasing number of 
married students and their families. 
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Modern 
institutions 
of higher 
learning are 
using 

new tools . . . 


and technological equipment 
to enrich instruction. 



They are answering the coil 
from government and industry 
fornew research 
while providing students with 
valuable experience. 


screening scholarship candidates through the 
Collie Scholarship Service at Princeton, Neiv 
Jersey. 

Regional planning continues to play a con- 
spicuous role in the development of higher edu- 
cation. 

Jlie U.S. Office of Education has expanded 
its services to colleges. 

The work of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education and the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School haie 
directed the nation’s thinking tonard the«e 
problems, especially in the prhale and paro- 
chial institutions. The Council for Financial 
Aid to Education was organized in 1953 as a 
corporation to coordinate fund-raising efTorts 
of various independent college associations 
Non-lax-supported institutions in various stale# 
have joined to raise free enterprise money lor 
regular sources of income from large business 
and industrial enterprises. 

Curriculum andTeaeking-learnutg Procedures. 

Tlie basic curricular conflict in higher eduea 
lion centers around the appropriate balance be- 
tween general and specialized education or, in 
other words, between liberal arts and profes- 
sional studies. A i9S9 report of a study In the 


They are aiding educators abroad 
to develop the knowhow to help ihrmstli es 
Here, an Afghan teacher uses 
tisuai materiaU in his classroom 
that he learned to use 

during a tuo-montk workshop sponsored lotnilj 
by the Afghanistan Ministry of Education 
and a team from Columbia UniiersUf. 




Institute of Higher Education at Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, The Liberal Arts 
as Vieued by Faculty Members in Professional 
Schools, repealed two aspects of the problem: 
(1) lack of agreement upon the common core 
of general education needed by all students, 
and (2) disinterest or inability of faculties to 
relate the liberal arts to the specialized needs 
and interests of students. This, of course, is 
one of the perennial problems of higher edu* 
cation. The ultimate solution, if it may ever be 
reached, will lie in a course of studies ham- 
mered out by professional and liberal arts fac- 
ulties cooperative!) and in which technical and 
general studies merge. 

Religion, so important in the early colleges, 
is being reaccented today in higher education. 
Public as well as independent institutions are 
seeking to convey to students the significance 
of religion in human affairs. The American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education re- 
ceived a grant from the Danforth Foundation 
to conduct a five-)ear study of the role of reli- 
gion in teacher-educating institutions. A Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education is 
working on the problem of making religion a 
%-ital force in the curricular and extracurricular 
life of Protestant and Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Committee on Institutional Research of 
the American Council on Education is seeking 
to de% elop a balance between practical research 
aimed at solutions for immediate and specific 
problems, and basic research designed to in- 
crease human know ledge broadly. 

An increasing number of institutions are 
adding television stations or are participating 
in television and radio programs. A number 
have credit courses over the air. The Allied 
Uni%ersity TV Council assists laboratories for 
educational ideas in telev ision. 

Internship programs are on the increase. The 
Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has provided several internships in 
leaching. 

Countless curricular reforms hav e been initi- 
ated, such as the alKilition of course credits, 
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course examinations, compulsory' class attend- 
ance, and time requirement®. Instead, compre- 
hensive examinations are taken when the stu- 
dent is ready for them. Many colleges permit 
students to omit required courses through pass- 
ing proficiency examination®. 

Several institutions are experimenting with 
concentrated and intensive study plans, such as 
dividing the year into five seven-week periods, 
during each of which only one subject is 
studied. 

Advanced placement programs enable gifted 
students to pursue college-level courses while 
still in high school. Early admission programs 
make It possible for brilliant students to begin 
college early as a result of shortened high 
school programs. Some graduate and under- 
graduate schools are speeding up their degree 
programs. 

Students are encouraged to take interdepart- 
mental majors. 

Several colleges are emplojing professional 
musicians, artists, dramatists, and other spe- 
cialists as distinguished professors in order to 
broaden cultural life and liberal education on 
the campus. 

Scores of new courses have been added: 
courtship, marriage, and sex education; geo- 
political interpretations of current affairs; 
great issues; communications; musical ther- 
apy; languages such as Hebrew, Russian, Urdu, 
and Hindustani; geography, history, and litera- 
ture of various areas, such as India and Korea- 

Among the newer specialties which are dig- 
nified with degrees in the undergraduate or 
paduale fields are: bachelor of science in edit- 
ing and publishing, doctor of social work, mas- 
ter in public service, and degrees in nuclear 
physics and electronics. 

Since the arrival of the space age, many uni- 
versities are supplementing aerodynamics and 
a«lronavigation w ith the new science of astro- 
dynamics. 

In order to give selected students a more 
realistic approach to national affairs, a group 
of institutions cooperate in providing a Wash- 
ington seminar in the nation’s capital 



Cocurricular or extracurricular activities 
have been expanded markedly to inclade such 
activities as forums, intercultural clubs, mock 
presidential elections, volunteer fire depart- 
ments, and an extracurricular course in college 
teaching. 

University presses are furnishing leadership 
in the publication of scholarly studies. 

Research remains one of the most important 
functions of the universities. A few examples of 
technological and scientific investigations in 
higher education are the Atomic Energy G>ni- 
mission’s sponsored programs, as the Oak- 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, atomic- 
energy education, radioisotope units, cosmic- 
ray cyclotron, aeronautical research, radio and 
television centers, statistical centers, cancer and 
polio research, and investigations of the earth’s 
microorganisms and of the earth’s neighbors 
in outer space. 

Personnel m Higher Education. Institutions of 
higher learning accent personnel relationships 
in guidanceprogratns and human relations cen- 
ters. 

Intercultural and intergroup relations are be- 
ing studied from coast to coast and overseas. 
Many white institutions admit Negroes, and 
several Negro colleges are open to all. 

One striking phenomenon in higher educa- 
tion is the adde^ stress on international and 
world relationships — 3 reflection of the posi- 
tion of the United States in world leadership. 

Many American universities have arrange- 
ments for a year abroad. Overseas summer ses- 
sions are numerous. 

Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs have 
stimulated the exchange of students and profes- 
sors. With the aid of GI bills hundreds of 
United States veterans have studied overseas. 

Many college campuses are meccas for stu- 
dents and teachers from other lands. 

Scores of international educational confer- 
ences are being he/d. 

Special student ^ i«as are issued by the United 
States go» eminent to students from other lands. 

The New York State Hoard of Regents has 


gjven a provisional charter to the Free Unive 
sity in Exile, a corporation formed to oisaniz 
an educationaJ institution-undergraduate an. 
graduate— for refugees and exiles from certaii 
communist-dominated countries. 

A closer relationship is being developed be- 
tween the university and the outside norld. 
More professors are working on gmernmen- 
tal, industrial, and community projects. This is 
true in the humanities as nelj as in the natural 
and social sciences. 

Recent studies have shown that college life is 
more serious. Students come w if h greater seri- 
ousness of purpose, which is reflected in their 
higher academic ackiei ements. 

Much unpubh'cized experimentation and 
many innovations of significance arc being con- 
ducted in many institutions. There is no end to 
experimentation in higher education. It is a 
symptom of the fact that colleges and unher- 
shies rely not upon dogmatic but upon flexible 
purposes which can be adjusted to meet new 
needs. 

Future 

Higher education is on the threshold of many 
changes. Some of these impending changes can 
be seen clearly— others dimlj. or not at all 
Certainly the most apparent and roost pervad- 
ing changes arise from the >8«t expansion rn 
college enrollment. As indicated in fig. 8-3, 
college CTirollments will continue to ri«e sharjih 
during the 19G0s. Prodigious increases in 
money are essential. This financial problem is 
basic to the continued litalit^ of American 
higher education. Fortunately, this problem i* 
now generally recognized. Voluntary prhate 
contribution* to higher erlocalion now exceed 
half a billion dollars annuall' and are iwrea*- 
ing. Individual alumni acro«« the country are 
responding more generously with gift* and In- 
quests to their alma mater*. Although esrep- 
tionally large alumni gifts are l)eroming/ei.ef. 
many more alumni are making smaller roniri- 
butions. Corporation* large and small are 
giving increased financial support tn college* 

4*t4S or euaiie f seesviai’ 



and universities, demonstrating industry’s in- 
creased recognition of its stake in the vitality 
of higher education. Private foundations are 
cognizant of the need and are providing sub- 
stantial monetary support for higher educa- 
tion. Especially noteworthy was the Ford Foun- 
dation’s 350 million-doUar grant to private in- 
stitutions of higher learning to increase faculty 
salaries. But state expenditures for higher edu- 
cation have not kept pace with the need or with 
other sources of revenue. The federal govern- 
ment, through the National Defense Education 
Act, provided monies for loans and fellow- 
ships. College administrators are becoming 
more skilled and attentive to the task of fund 
raising. 

However, this increased giving is still inade- 
quate. The Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation estimates that an additional half billion 
dollars is needed annually. Barring depression 
or war, this nation will be able to afford what is 
needed to extend and enrich its system of 
higher education. There are strong indications 
that this will be achieved but that economies 
will be necessary and adjustments difficult in 
the transition years. 

Expanded enrollments also presage a severe 
shortage of teaching personnel. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission believes that five 
approaches must be undertaken with respect to 
this problem: faculty salaries must be raised 


substantially; strenuous recruitment, drawing 
upon all available and qualified personnel, must 
be undertaken; preparation of college teachers 
must be improved; the most efficient use must 
be made of the college faculty’s abilities; and 
academic life must be made as attractive and 
satisfying as possible. 

Expanded enrollment brings other problems. 
It may threaten the rapport between professor 
and student and impair the quality of individ- 
ual guidance and attention. Academic quality 
may suffer under the sheer mass of numbers. 
One professor, distressed by the long line of 
students waiting to register at a large univer- 
sity, asked, “What is to become of the genius 
or two in this crowd?” 

Certainly most present colleges and univer- 
sities will grow larger and many new ones will 
be established, particularly new junior colleges 
and community colleges. Four-year colleges 
and universities will place more emphasis upon 
selective recruitment, that is, attracting the par- 
ticularly talented individual As admission to 
college becomes increasingly difficult, colleges 
will select students more rigorously, particu- 
larly those institutions that do not wish to grow. 

CoUege curriculums wiU expand to keep pace 
with the explosive growth of human knowledge. 
Controversy will continue with regard to the 
appropriate emphasis for general and special- 
ized education. Those professional schools 
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which are presently narrowly vocational in 
character will probably give increased attei- 
tion to liberal education. More responsibility 
for learning will be placed upon the student, 
with less emphasis upon formal classroom 
work. The use of electronic teaching devices, 
particularly television, films, and tape record- 
ings, will continue to increase. 

Colleges and universities will give increased 
attention to adult education. Refresher courses 
will become a more common means of helping 
adult workers keep up to date in their fields. 
More provision will be made for campus cen- 
ters, like the American Assembly at Columbia 
University, to which people may come for con- 
ferences with college faculty erperts. Inrlustr, 
and government will make mcreasrng use of 
college faculty members as consultants. The 

mand for American professors asconsu lauts o 

other countries will continue, Un.vers.t.^ 
play an increasingly important role in reKaieh 
with greater emphasis probably upon baste re- 
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Summory 

Although American universities hate been in- 
fluenced by their European antecedents, thej 
differ markedly from foreign institutions of 
higher learning. The rise of American unher- 
sities was stimulated by the Dartmouth Collie 
decision which protected the charters of private 
institutions and by the Morrill Acts which of- 
fered grants of land to the stales for higher edu- 
cation in agricultural and mechanical arts. 

American colleges and universities base not 
only provided general and professional educa- 
tion for millions of young people and adults, 
but have also made significant contributions to 
research, national defense, and to the general 
welfare of our nation and manj other lands. 

Efforts are being made to bridge the chasm 
between secondary education and higher edu- 
cation. Advanced placement programs, in- 
creased scholarship funds, and other resources 
have been developed to interest competent 

young people in higher education 

Throbiectives of higher education include 
the self-realization of individuals, the irans- 
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of human knowledge through 
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century and \%i!l increase even more sharply 
during the present decade. This surge of nei 
students poses difficult problems; “Can enough 
funds, facilities, and faculties be provided? 
Can quantity be achieved without Jo«s of qual- 


ity?” Colleges are lieing forced to assess their 
purposes as well as their resources. There is evi- 
dence of considerable adaptation under way to 
meet these new challenges. 


Suggested activities 


1. Turn to the historical calendar and review the 
development of higher education in the 
United States. 

2. Evaluate the standard* of the sectional ac- 
crediting as*ocialion for the stale in which 
you are located. 

3. Qjnsuli old nesspapors, inagazinM, and 
b^k, (or imere,.ing eWe light, on the hi-lory 

of American higher cducalion. 

4. Ttiie a brief history on the topic “Und-gram 
colleges in America." 

5. Retiew the circunfUnce, and effect, of the 
Dartmouth College ca<e. 

6. Name 10 cntstanding college president, and 
their institutions. 

^ ^ prominent college, in the United 


8. Prepare a li«t of all the institutions of higher 
education in your stale. 

9. Make a list of the various divisions or schools 
in your state university. 

10. Study the program and requirement.s of a pro- 
fession other than teaching, such as medicine, 
dentistry, or law. Compare or contrast that 
program with the preparation for the teaching 
profes»ion. 

11. Prepare a li«t of national organizations for 
teachers in institutions of higher learning. 

12. Examine masters* and doctors' theses and 
comment as to the practicality of the research. 

13. Describe clearly a significant college experi- 
ment in higher education. 
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On'enfati'en 

Adult Education in a Democracy. The founda- 
tions of adult learning in the United Slates arc 
imbedded deeply in the philosopb) and hj.iory 
of a democratic sockly. “Freedom to learn” 
meant to the American pioneers not onij an 
o^n gate to knowledge wherever their curi- 
osi'ty led them, but also a long pathway on 
which they could travel all the da)s of their 
lives. Coupled with the formal accent on the 
three R’s— reading, riling, and Vithmetic— 
for school children was the insatiable zeal 
to pursue informally the three L’s— life long 
learning. 

Particularly necessary is continuous educa- 
tion in the United Stales, since a democracy 
draws more upon the intelligence and characler 
of its citizens than does any other form of 
government. In an informed democracy it i< 
difficult for a government to enforce censor- 
ship and for demagogues to operate success- 
fully. America needs more, not Ie««. adult 
learning. 

Former United Stales Commissioner of 
Education John TF. Studehaker once rat*et] 
the question: “ffTiat sort of educational base 
supports democracy in America?” Ife an 
swered with the illustration of on in^erlt^^ 


pyramid precariously balanced on a small ajTx 
of those who have had ample education. Exrn 
the adults in the educational ajiex of the in- 
verted pyramid are constantly in ne«l of re- 
education. 

Many others need basic training in ho» to 
read. Through various c<lucationaI agencies, 
the number of illilemlm lie! br^-n mlucr.1 flul 
eren ibougb stalislics -bow a Iiipb tle?ree of 
fileracj irt Amcr-iira, a larf e )»rcentape of the 
lileraredo nol Imm’ fm- '”‘1 
Fen«r. The late Eduarrl L. ViontM)-. ir. 
fr. ffe/Soie We lUittrata. aatd. "Tbe iter- 
ance of people coriccrninp ec.momiot arij bii-i- 
ne.8 iaun a le.el »ilh llieiT i-troraecec;'""™' 
inc pb)-i«l"f' “O'l mnficine." .ffeircine Ira. 
Irelperf eloupale life and ll.o. inercau- lire nmie 
her of adults. 



In a rapidly changing worlds 
ivhere the oldest citizen 
recalls the horse and buggy 
tvhile young people may 
soon explore the far reaches 
of the universey 
education has a new task. 
It must help both youths 
and adults to adapt to 
neiv developments and needs. 

In this contexty 
adult education takes on 
a vast neio scope. 



Adults attend a political 
science seminar 
at the Continuing Education Center 
at Michigan State University. 
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lies was promoting the work of the Federal 
Commission on Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch. Many Supreme Court justices and 
congressmen serve their country in an official 
capacity after they have pass^ their three- 
score years and ten, and even fourscore years. 
Cicero at the age of sixty-two wrote in De 
Seneclufe, “Intelligence, and reflection, and 
judgment reside in old men, and if there had 
been none of them, no states could exist at alL” 
Many oldsters have lived up to the challenging 
hook titles How to Stop Killing Yourself, For- 
get Your Age, and Creative Old Age. Great 
achie\'ements in all areas of human endeavor 
testify in defense of maturity. Longfellow 
posed a pertinent question for adults in “Mori- 
luri Salutamus”: 

then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; jt is no longer day? 

His answer is the challenge of adult education; 

Tlie night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 

Something remains for us to do or dare; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; • ■ • 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twih'ght fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 

In the starlit eventide of life, with head lifted 
skyward, the adult marches briskly to his task 
of continued learning. Old age is challenged 
by new ideas. 


History 

Early Beginnings. Early America faced the 
prodigious task of reeducating a generation of 


sponsors concerts . . . 



people from subjects to free citizens. The form 
of this reeducation, which might he r^ard^ 
as the earliest manifestation of adult educa- 
tion, included town meetings, pamphlets, cor- 
respondence, books, speeches, plays, and oth^r 
media. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the found- 
ing of many institutions which provided f^. 
cilities for adult education, such as the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the YMCA, Coojier Union, 
Red Cross, Rotary, Kiwanis, public libraries, 
women's clubs, PTAs and a host of others. 

Several of these early organizations are es. 
pecially noteworthy because of their particular 
importance m the aduft education movement. 
The American Lyceum, founded by Jostah 
Holbrook in Massachusetts in 1831, established 
lecture-discussion groups in some three thou- 
sand towns. Although established “for the mu- 
tual improvement of their members and the 
common benefit of society,” the principal pur- 
pose of the Lyceum was to advance the public 
school movement. With this accomplished, the 
Lyceum rapidly disappeared, but not until af- 
ter it had established the lecture-discussion as 
an important medium of adult learning. 


and offers demonstrations 
of folk dancing. 



The Chautauqua Institution, founded in 
New York in 1874 for the original purpose of 
training Sunday school teachers, Broadened 
its program to raise the general cultural lei el 
of adults, particularly in rural communities, 
through local reading circles, correspondence 
courses, and traveling chaulauquaa. 

The Rise of School-centered Programs. FoUow- 
ing the Civil War, public schools and colleges 
developed educational programs for adult*. 
Wav« of immigration established the evening 
class in public schools as the vehicle for Amer- 
icanizing the nation's new citizens. State aid 
for Americanization programs became com- 
mon after the turn of the century and accel- 
erated the movement. 

Colleges and universities began to perceive 
their mission in adult education. The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, the Univcr«ftj 
of Chicago, and the University of Wisconsin 
established early prototypes of university ex- 
tension programs for adults. Tliese programs 
centered about the day-to-day problems of peo- 
ple — agricultural, economic, political, mcial, 
moral The land-grant colleges with their na- 
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Many public school systems 
operate full educational programs for adults 
in academic, vocational, recreational, 
and cultural pursuits. 


tural disposition toward field service, adapted 
easily to the movement 
The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 stimulated the 
establishment of agricultural extension educa- 
tion. County agents, vocational agriculture 
teachers, and other specialists influenced mil- 
Hons of farm families, not only in farm prac- 
tices, but in child raising, health, nutrition, and 
many cultural activities. Malcolm Knowles, 
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executive director of the Adult Education Asso* 
ciation, has concluded that this movement has 
had a greater impact upon our national cul- 
ture than any other induced force in history." 

Private correspondence schools, notably the 
International Correspondence Schools, sprang 
into being, providing education to millions of 
Americans on a home-study basis. 

Schools and teachers of adult education be- 
gan to form associations. Although these asso- 
ciations were not then concerned exclusively 
with adult education they nevertheless ser\’ed 
to disseminate ideas and practices regarding 
adult learning. 

The Modern Era. Until World War I, adult 
education had been developed as an adjunct to 
other programs or institutions. Indeed, the 
term “adult education” did not come into gen- 
eral use in America until Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, re- 
turned in 1924 from an inspection trip of adult 
education programs in Europe. He had a vision 
of an organized movement in adult education 
which eventuated in the founding of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education in 1926. 
This organization, financed in part by the Car- 
negie Corporation, served as a clearinghouse 
for ideas and resources, sponsored conferences 
and publications, and brought integrity and 
organization to the national movement. 

The Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association emerged as an 
important professional association of adult 
educators. In 1951 it merged with the Ameri- 
can Association of Adult Education to form the 
Adult Elducation Association of the NEA. 

Meanwhile, the federal government had un- 
dertaken several noteworthy adventures in 
adult education. During the depression years, 
the Works Progress Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and other pro- 
grams provided emergency funds for worth- 
while activities of otherwise unemployed adults 

*iIaIcolm S. Knowles. “Adult Education in the 
Unjted Sutes,” Adult Education. toI. 5 (Winter, 
19SS),p. 17. 
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I Evening schools reporteo in New York Stole 
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and out*of*school youth. Indeed, one of the 
most striking examples of community*wide 
adult education was provided by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority with the support of the fed- 
eral government. 

Po^serful stimulation has been gi^en the 
adult education movement by the impetus of 
private foundations. The aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation has been mentioned. The Kellogg 
Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, and the 
Ford Foundation, through its Fund for Adult 
Education, have been noteworthy in advancing 
adult education. About half of the states now 
provide state aid for public adult education 
and employ specialists in the state department 
to assist in the de\'clopment of adult programs. 

It is estimated that the number of adults 
engaged in education programs now exceeds 
the number of students in public elementary' 
and secondary schools. Thus adult education 
is being established as the fifth level of our 
educational system— the natural culmination 
of pre-elementary, elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. 


Purposes 

Scope of Adult Education. In its broadest 
sense, adult education embraces all informal 
and formal activities which promote more 
learning and belter living for persons of ap- 
proximately tnenty-one years of age and over. 
In its narrowest sense, it is institutionalized 
instruction for mature persons who usually 
are not full-time students. Most summer school 
and graduate students in the regular sessions 
of the colleges and universities are adults. 

Beliefs of Adult Education Association. Seek- 
ing to build a stronger adult education move- 
ment, the Adult Education Association of the 
United Stales expresses the following beliefs 
in the Preamble to its constitution: 

In the belief that only a vigorous, informed, and 
democratically vigilant people can remain free — 


In the recognition that among a free people, learn- 
ing for every citizen must be a process continuing 
throughout life — 

In the understanding that the capacity to perfect 
skills, to enrich living, and to increase social un- 
derstanding and effectivene<s is ever present in 
human beings — 

In the knowledge that adults through education 
must seek continuously new and brtter ways to 
achieve these ends and ideals — 

These general beliefs acquire a higher degree 
of specificity when they are translated into 
definite goals for the education of adults. 

Bill of Objectives for Those Past Sixty-five. 
The governors of the various states in the 
Union asked the Council on State Govern- 
ments to prepare a bill of objectives for those 
past sixty-five years of age. Ernest W. Burgess, 
authority on aging and professor emeritus of 
the University of Chicago, directed the study, 
which was presented to the governors* con- 
ference in 1955. The set of ten objectives is as 
follows: 

1. Equal opportunity to work 

2. Adequate minimum income — sufficient for 
health and for participation in community 
life as a self-respecting citizen 

3. Home living — the satisfaction of living in 
a home of their own, or if this is not 
feasible, in suitable substitute private 
homes 

4. Homelike institutional care 

0. Physical and mental health— supported by 
adequate food and medical care 
Physical and mental rehabilitation — the 
right of the handicapped to be restored, if 
possible, to independent, useful lives 

1. Participation in community activities in 
thdr own social groups and in groups of 
all ages 

8. Social services— counseling, vocational 
retraining and social casework 

9- Research, professional trainino' — research 
on aging and the traininff of workers in 
the field 
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10. Freedom, independence, and mitiallve— 
increased emphasis on the right of free 
choice, seJf-help, and planning of their own 
futures 

This semiofficial hill of rights for the older part 
of the nation’s population gives a broad frame 
of reference for goals in adult education. 

Some Goals of Adult Educations The Division 
of Adult Education of the National Education 
Association in 1953 completed a comprehen- 
sive study of public school adult education and 
revealed the following objectives as those re- 
ported to be most important by adult educa- 
tors. These goals are listed in order of im- 
portaTice: 

Enrichment of life 


Managing a home 
Getting started in an occupation 
Taking on civic responsibility 
Finding a congenial social group 
Tasks of middle age 

Achieving adult civic and social responsibil- 
ities 

&lablishing and maintaining an economic 
standard of living 

Assisting teen-age children to become re- 
sponsible and happy adults 
Developing adult leisure-time actbities 
Relating oneself to one’s spouse as a person 
Accepting and adjusting to the phjsiological 
changes of middle age 
Adjusting to aging parents 


Vocational competence and economic efficiency 
Awareness of civic responsibilities to the cojn- 
munity, the nation, and the world 
Extension of educational background 
Improvement of understanding of and adjust- 
ment to socioeconomic trends 
Improvement of physical and mental health* 
Other goals of adult education would include 
elimination of illiteracy, Americanization of 
immigrants, education for parenthood and 
family life, vocational and avocational guid- 
ance, and improved consumership- 

Developmental Tasks of Adults. Robert J. 
Havighurst, chairman of the Coruroiltee on 
Human Development at the University of Chi- 
cago, lists for adults those developmental tasks 
which arise at or about a certain period in the 
life of the individual, the successful achieve- 
ment of which leads to his happiness and to 
success with later tasks: 


Tasks of early adulthood 
Selecting a mate 

Learning to live with a marriage partner 
Starting a family 
Rearing children 
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Tasks of later maturity 
Adjusting to decreasing physical strength and 
health 

Adjusting to reduced income 
Adjusting to death of a spouse 
Establishing an explicit affiliation uilh one's 
age group 

Meeting social and civic obligations 
Establishing satisfactory physical living ar- 
rangements^ 

These developmental ta«ks are being met. at 
least in part for many adults, through sig- 
nificant life experiences and through a broad- 
gauge program of numerou* activ ities ranging 
from passive listening to radio and 7*k pro- 
grams to active parficipation in reaching other 
adults. 


Program 

The objectives of adult education are I•e 1 ^g 
implemented by multifaceted programs of ac- 
tivities. Geographically, some a*|>ecl» of the 
ka«l programs arc found in various jvart* of f 
,orld and in the jwliticaf areas menfione.! in 
3.>plfrs I to -I. 'i<-. Mtiotkl. ,utr. 

„J loc.t unit, rc-pcclitol). 

• Koh-rt J. Il.ojk.oi. /top 
datanon. lottgmsa*. Crrro S Co, lor- • 
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adult learning activities stretch across the or- 
ganizational levels discussed in Chapters 5 lo 
8, viz., pre-elementary, elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. Alphabetically, the pro- 
grams for adults are unique in that they span 
the entire list of consonants and vowels from 
A to Z, as described tersely in the following 
pages. 

Americanization. This type of adult education 
was designed originally to teach the rudiments 
of the English language and the elements of 
the United States Constitution to resident alien 
adults seeking formal admission lo American 
citizenship. TTie rigid subject matter of earlier 
years, in which the letter rather than the spirit 
of the immigration laws dominated the pro- 
gram, has expanded into a functional Ameri- 
canization program which includes vocational 
and avocational guidance, civic awareness, and 
participation in all aspects of democratic 
processes. Typical of Americanization classes 
years ago was a lecture by a salesman of Amer- 
ican ideals to a group of bewildered “foreign- 
ers”; illustrative of the present program is a 
folk festival in which the people of all nations 
are given a chance to re-create the cultural 
values of their homelands. Under the require- 
ments for citizenship set up by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, a period of two lo 
seven years rnust elapse from the time an alien 
takes out the first papers until he receives 
final citizenship. This period is long enough 
for interested agencies to provide a broad 
naturalization program. 

The number of aliens granted citizenship 
papers has risen sharply in recent years. The 
unsettled world conditions, the arrival of manv 
displaced persons, the overseas friendships es- 
tablished during and since World War II, and 
the ruling that certain federal-state benefac- 
tions, like old-age pensions, be paid only to 
citizens of the United States are causal factors 
in the increase. 

The influx of many well-educated and cul- 
tured newcomers necessitates a revision of 
the Americanization curriculum with literature 


on a higher level of dlflicully and with more 
emphasis on oral English and on American in- 
stitutions, traditions, and practices. Among 
the by-products of a modem functional Ameri- 
canization program are more effective coopera- 
tion and better understanding between home 
and school, and between foreign-born parents 
and their American-bom children. 

Books. Many adult education programs center 
around books. “A true university,” wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, “is a collection of books. 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “I cannot live 
without books.” Some aspects of adult educa- 
tion, such as Bible classes, are centered around 
one book. Some noncredit and credit courses 
in universities are pivoted around several great 
books of the ages. One of the most significant 
recent developments in adult education has 
been the organization of a number of book- 
based discussion groups, such as the Great 
Books Program; the World Politics Program 
of the American Foundation for Political Edu- 
cation; the Study Discussion Program of the 
Fund for Adult Education; and the American 
Heritage Discussion Programs of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Many blind adults read acoustically by 
means of talking books presented on records 
or tape, or they get book learning kinestbeti- 
cally by touching the braille letters with their 
trained fingers. 

Although approximately a thousand new 
books are published each month in the United 
Slates, this nation is not known as a book-read- 
ing country. The pressures of American life, 
plus other factors, such as the availability in 
the average home of radio and/or television, 
militate against extensive voluntary reading 
of books by adults as well as youngsters. An 
encouraging fact in youth and adult reading 
is the heavy sale of paper-bound books avail- 
able in drug stores, newsstands, and book- 
stores. 

Chautauquas. The original Chautauqua Insti- 
tution was started in the 18703 on the shores of 
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the lake of that name in western New York, as 
a summer training camp for Sunday school 
teachers in the Methodist Church. The chau- 
tauqua programs of yesteryears with their lec- 
tures and njoney-making schemes helped to 
keep Americans informed and entertained 
and saved many a small town from its year- 
round stagnation. Its place, however, is being 
taken hy the forum, radio, television, lectures, 
and organized educational efforts such as sum- 
mer schools. 

Churches and Synagogues. Many forums and 
educational discussions, some of Jong standing, 
are conducted variously by religious organiza- 
tions. An example is church night, which con- 
sists of a series of evening programs ol interest 
and help to churchgoers and nonchurchgoers. 
Church and synagogue are intended to meet 
the whole need from worship, to education, to 
play, for the whole family. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor of Senior Citizens, stales that the church 
should organize groups to serve senior citizens 
in their membership and in the surrounding 
neighborhood. A recent study. Design for 
Adult Education in the Church, led to the 
formulation of the so-called Indiana Plan 
whereby many denominations have built in 
the local church an effective, continuous, adult 
education program. 


C/uis. Foreign visitors to America have often 
noted the disposition of Americans to form 
clubs. Alexis de Tocqueville, the distinguished 
French scholar, for e^cample, wrote that Amer 
icans of all ages, all conditions, and all dis- 
positions constantly form associations . . . asso- 
ciations of a thousand kinds — religious, moral, 
serious, futile, general or restricted. enormou« 
or diminutive.” 

Women's ciubs were pioneers in adult educa- 
tion and still constitute a vital factor. Bryson 
saj-s that in spile o! i-iilicule ".awiline 
opposition, women’s clubs ba\e been educa- 
tional instilutions of real ^al^e. He pomf out 
aJ>o that the lii«toric function of the‘e clubs 
lias been in some degree fulfilled and that 


younger women are being drawn into as^o- 
ciations with specific interests, such as the 
^ague of Women Voters, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the Junior League, 
the American Association of University Wo! 
men, and an endless chain of other societies for 
women only. 

Men eat, talk, and listen at their luncheon 
and dinner clubs, which are aUo infinite in 
number and variety. Numerous evening study 
and discussion clubs include both men and 
women. Some of these adult clubs serve specific 
purposes, such as the garden clubs and inve«t- 
ment groups of neighbors or friends who meet 
periodically to study stocks and other inie^t- 
ments. Cultural, financial, .social, educational, 
recreational, political, religious racial, and 
professional groups provide intermittent av- 
enues of adult learning. 

Some clubs are specifically de«igned for the 
older people. The Forty-plus clubs specialize 
in placing persons over fort) who ore unem- 
plo)ed American citizens. Senior Citizen* of 
America is a nonprofit organization incor- 
porated under the laws of the Di«trict of Colum- 
bia lo serve persons over forty )ear* Mans 
Cofden Age groups have been formed for fbo«e 
persons over fifl» tears of age. Some senior 
groups own or rent cluhroom* or cJul>liou*e*. 

Correspondence. Tlie art of per«onfll letter 
writing was a real means of adult learning for 
sender and recipient in the frontier i!a)s 
America, Unfortunatelv, rnodem tran«porl3- 
tion. telephones, and telegrams have hel/>rd tn 
make personal corre"«ponvlenre almo«t a h<t 


Correspondence school* are, however, a verv 

important institutional mean* of adult learning. 
Millions are enrollcl. In some sparviv srtUetl 
western region* of Canada and the Lnitn 
States, children are taught elemenlarv and 
\»oh school rudiment. h\ eorrr-pon.W 
course*. The Benton IIarl>or i.^fiVh.gsnt Phn 
seeks to meet individual neevf* of high sr oo 
.tuefent. through public «-hooI.adni.n..ter^ 
correspondence course* pufrha*cx •) I le 



adult learning activities stretch across the or- 
ganizational levels discussed in Chapters 5 to 
8, viz., pre-elementary, elementary, secontlar)', 
and higher education. Alphabetically, the pro- 
grams for adults are unique in that they span 
the entire list of consonants and vowels from 
A to Z, as described tersely in the following 
pages. 

Americanization. This type of adult education 
was designed originally to teach the rudiments 
of the English language and the elements of 
the United States Constitution to resident alien 
adults seeking formal admission to American 
citizenship. Tlie rigid subject matter of earlier 
years, in which the letter rather than the spirit 
of the immigration laws dominated the pro- 
gram, has expanded into a functional Ameri- 
canization program which includes vocational 
and avocational guidance, civic awareness, and 
participation in all aspects of democratic 
processes. Typical of Americanization classes 
years ago was a lecture by a salesman of Amer- 
ican ideals to a group of bewildered “foreign- 
ers ; illustrative of the present program is a 
folk festival in which the people of all nations 
are given a chance to re-create the cultural 
values of their homelands. Under the require- 
ments for citizenship set up by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, a period of two to 
seven years must elapse from the time an alien 
takes out the first papers until he receives 
final citizenship. This period is long enough 
for interested agencies to provide a broad 
naturalization program. 

The number of aliens granted citizenship 
papers has risen sharply in recent years. The 
unsettled world conditions, the arrival of many 
dbplaced persons, the overseas friendship es- 
tablish^ during and since World War 11, and 
the ruling that certain federal-state benefac- 
tions, like old-age pnsions, be paid only to 
citizens of the United Stales are causal factors 
in the increase. 

The innui of many well-educaled and cnl- 
lured newcomers necessitates a revision of 
the Americanization curriculum with literature 
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on a higher level of difliculty and with more 
emphasis on oral English and on American in- 
stitutions, traditions, and practices. Among 
the by-products of a modem functional Ameri- 
canization program are more efTecti\'e coopera- 
tion and belter understanding between home 
and school, and between foreign-bom parents 
and their American-bom children. 

lioohs. Many adult education programs center 
around books. “A true university,” wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, “is a collection of books.” 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “I cannot live 
without books.” Some aspects of adult educa- 
tion, such as Bible classes, are centered around 
one book. Some noncredil and credit courses 
in universities are pivoted around several great 
books of the ages. One of the most significant 
recent developments in adult education has 
been the organization of a number of book- 
based discussion groups, such as the Great 
Books Program; the World Politics Program 
of the American Foundation for Political Edu- 
cation; the Study Discussion Program of the 
Fund for Adult Education; and the American 
Heritage Discussion Programs of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Many blind adults read acoustically by 
means of talking books presented on records 
or tape, or they get book learning kineslheti- 
cally by touching the braille letters with thrir 
trained fingers. 

Although approximately a thousand new 
books are published each month in the United 
Stales, this nation is not known as a book-read- 
ing countr)'. The pressures of American Uie, 
plus other factors, such as the availability in 
the average home of radio and/or leIe^usion, 
militate against extensive voluntary reading 
of books by adults as well as youngsters. An 
CTcouraging fact in youth and adult reading 
is the heavy sale of papr-hound books avail- 
able in drug stores, newsstands, and book- 
stores. 

Chautauquas. The original Chautauqua Insti- 
tution was started in the ISTOs on the shores of 



the lake of that name in western Nwv York, as 
a summer training camp for Sunday school 
teachers in the Methodist Church. The Chau- 
tauqua programs of yesteryears with their lec- 
tures and money-making schemes helped to 
keep Americans informed and entertained 
and saved many a small town from its year- 
round stagnation. Its place, however, is being 
taken by the forum, radio, television, lectures, 
and organized educational efforts such as sum- 
mer schools. 

Churches and SynagogueSs Many forums and 
educational discussions, some of long standing, 
are conducted variously by religious organiza- 
tions. An example is church night, which con- 
sists of a series of evening programs of interest 
and help to churchgoers and nonchurchgoers. 
Church and synagogue are intended to meet 
the whole need from worship, to education, to 
play, for the whole family. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor of Senior Citizens, states that the church 
should organize groups to serve senior citizens 
in their membership and in the surrounding 
neighborhood. A recent study, Design for 
Adult Education in the Church, led to the 
formulation of the so-called Indiana Plan 
whereby many denominations have built in 
the local church an effective, continuous, adult 
education program. 

Clubs. Foreign visitors to America ha»e often 
noted the disposition of Americana to form 
clubs. Alexis de TocqueviDe, the distinguished 
French scholar, for example, wrote that "Amer- 
icans of all ages, all conditions, and all dis- 
positions constantly form associations . . . a.sso- 
ciations of a thousand kinds — religious, moral, 
serious, futile, general or restricted, enormous 
or diminutive.” 

Women’s clubs were pioneers in adult educa- 
tion and still constitute a vital factor. Bryson 
sa)S that in spite of ridicule and ma*culine 
opposition, women’s clubs |)a\e been educa- 
tional institutions of real value. He paints out 
aNo that the historic function of lhe*e cIuIh 
has been in «ome degree fulfilled and that 


younger women are being drawn into asso- 
ciations ivitb specific interests, such as the 
Uague of Women Voters, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the Junior League, 
the American Association of Uniiersity Wo’ 
men, and an endless chain of other societies for 
women only. 

Men eat, talk, and listen at their luncheon 
and dinner clubs, which are aJ»o infinite in 
number and variety. Numerous evening study 
and discussion clubs include both men and 
women. Some of these adult clubs serv e specifie 
purposes, such as the garden clubs and inv e<t 
went groups of neighbors or friends who meet 
periodically to study stocks and other inve«l- 
ments. Cultural, financial, social, evlucational, 
recreational, political, religious, racial, and 
professional groups provide jnlermittent av- 
enues of adult learning. 

Some clubs are specificallj designetl for the 
older people. Tlie Forlj-plus club« specialize 
in placing persons over fort) v»ho are unem- 
ployed American citizens Senior Citizen* of 
America is a nonprofit organization incor- 
porated under the laws of (he Di«tricl of Colum- 
bia (o serve person* over forlv vears .Mans 
Golden Age group* have been formed for those 
persons over lift) )ears of age Some senior 
groups oivn or rent clubroom* or chjhhou*r*. 

Correspondence. The art of personal letter 
writing was a real mean* of adult learning for 
sender and recipient in the frontier dav* 

America. Unfortunatelv, modem lran»porla- 
tion, fefcphones, and feh-gratirs b.fte he)(>ef} In 
make personal corre«pondcncr almost a l‘>‘t 
art. 

Correspondence school* ore. however, a vert 
important institutionafmean* of adult learning 
Million* arc enrollwl. In «ome *psr*eh /^tlJed 
western region* of Canada and the Lnile? 

States children are taught eJementarv and 
high .school rudiment* b' corre'pmi mee 
course*. Tlie Benton Harl-.r I. Michigan I Plan 
seek* to meet individual neetl* of high 
rttident* through public 

corre«pondencr rour»e* purcha'etl l>v I ■■ 



board of education from nationally known 
correspondence schools. 

Learning by mail is a very old form of adult 
education. Following the formation of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home in 1873, 
came the so-called Correspondence University 
of Ithaca, New York, in 1883. Then came the 
extension correspondence courses from the 
Chautauqua Institution and the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Chicago under 
William Rainey Harper. Prior to the establish- 
ment of college extension divisions, much 
pioneering work in selling education to adults 
was done by the commercial correspondence 
schools. The International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, developed 
out of an experiment by Thomas A. Foster, 
editor of the Mining Herald of Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, who began in the eighties to 
print questions and answers dealing with the 
problems of safety in the mines. 

Thousands of different home-study courses 
are available to the individual who finds it 
impractical to attend a resident institution of 
learning. Of the many correspondence schools 
only a small proportion are admitted to mem- 
bership in the National Home Study Council, 
which was organiaed in 1926 for accrediting 
correspondence schools. This council, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., is attempt- 
ing to eliminate racketeering schools and sales- 
men from the home-study field. The United 
States government through USAFI offers to 
enlisted men correspondence courses, and 
through the Federal Trade Commission has 
adopted trade practice rules for private home- 
study schools in order to foster and promote 
fair competiti%’e conditions. The importance of 
correspondence work is reflected in the num- 
erous bills that have been introduced into Con- 
gress to establish a national system of super- 
vised correspondence courses. 

Counseling. John Dewey once said, “Guidance 
is not external imposition. It is freeing the life 
processes for its own most adequate fulfill- 
^^nL” This is the role of counseling for adults. 
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Guidance is the keystone of the adult education 
program. Much of it is scif-guidancc, but the 
high art of counseling is much needed from 
others by many adults. In her work in the Old 
Age Counseling Center, which she founded in 
San Francisco after retiring from the faculty of 
Stanford University, Miss Lilien J. Martin 
found best results from personal counseling 
through a series of planned inteix'iews. These 
inteix'iews were organized around such ques- 
tions as “What is the senior citizen’s personal 
background?” “How does he use and how can 
he organize time?” “How does and how can he 
budget money?” “What goals does he have and 
how can plans he made to achie^'e them?” 
“How can the senior citizen develop participant 
roles?” 

Group guidance is also necessary at times in 
helping people to become mature. To be 
ashamed of one’s age is in itself a sign of im- 
maturity. At one of the institutes for prepa- 
ration for retirement at Purdue University it 
was stated that problems of aging, retirement, 
and adjustment are so broad and complex that 
every resource in the community must be util- 
ized in their solution. With the aid of the Fund 
for Adult Education, a helpful manual has been 
prepared under the caption Aging in theMod^ 
ern World: Guidebook jor Leaders. The U.S. 
Department of Labor has prepared a helpful 
bulletin entitled Counseling and Placement 
Servrces /or Older Workers. The Society of 
F riends long ago summed up the basic needs of 
the aged simply and succinctly; “Somewhere 
to live, something to do, some one to care.” 

Curriculum. The heart of formal adult educa- 
tion is the curriculum, which is as broad as life 
itself and extends from the reading readiness of 
the kindergarten level in learning English to 
the rigorous internship of the postdoctoral 
worlc in medicine. As to the curriculum of pub- 
lic school adult education, Arthur P. Crabtree, 
head of the New York State Civic Education 
Bureau of Adult Education, has been construc- 
tively critical. He believes that “glve-lbem- 
whal-tbey-want” Is an inadequate philosophy 



and that the trivial “smSrgasbord offerings” in 
many public school adult education po-oorams 
attrat to this fact. In his critigae Civic Edu> 
canon Programs for Adults, published by the 
National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, Crabtree pointed out that adult edu- 
cation has not done its most basic joh—thal of 
preparing adults for citizenship in a free de- 
mocracy. 

In Learning Comes of Age, published by the 
Adult Education Association of the United 
States of America, John Walter Powell recom- 
mended that the major concerns and deepest 
interests of people be a core for the adult cur- 
riculum. The five fields he suggested as major 
constellations are (1) democracy, (2) thefam- 
ily, (3) the job, (4) enrichment of living, and 
(5) self-understanding.® The curriculuin of 
formal adult education is undergoing a gradual 
metamorphosis from a potpourri of courses de- 
termined by popular fancy to a more academi- 
cally respectable curriculum of rich cultural 
content. 

Discussions, Discussions probably date back to 
the earliest days of human history. The Ameri- 
can Lyceum and Cooper Union have been par- 
ticularly noteworthy in stimulating discussion 
as a medium of adult education in America. 

Free discussion is a sine qua non in a democ- 
racy. It is an excellent antidote for bias and 
dogmatism. Discussion helps individuals find 
deeper meaning and ivider perspective in prob- 
lems by bringing together the ideas and experi- 
ences of many people. Discussion helps folks 
identify people with common problems and 
helps unite folks info effective group action on 
such problems. It provides one of the highest 
levels for human learning. 

Exchanges. Related to the interchange of ideas 
is the exchange of persons. Modern Americans 
are a mobile people and one can alwajs learn 
from travelers. Especiany /ruit/ul has been the 
exchange of persons program promoted by the 
»John Walker ro»*ell, tfarning Comet e/ A$e, 
^» 5 t>OJ*tion Trevs New York. 1956, pp. 21-22. 


United States and other governments of the 
world. la 1958 an exchange of persons program 
was initiated between Russia and the United 
Slates. It IS a platitude to say that the best way 
to send an idea abroad is to w rap it up in a per- 
son. Obviously people speaking to people make 
the world smaller. 

Entertainment. Some adult education ventures 
have been criticized because they fail to pro- 
gress much beyond the level of sheer enter- 
tainment. This is not to imply that adult learn- 
ing cannot be both fruitful and pleasant, nor to 
suggest that recreation is an improper objec- 
tive. Certainly, adult education should help 
peopie find greater joy through knowledge. 
However, adult programs that aim exclusively 
at entertainment fall far short of the marl. For- 
tunately, most adult education programs, both 
public and private, are attuned to quite serious 
purposes and progress far beyond the level of 
mere fun. 

Family. Family life education is one of the old- 
est forms of arJuJt learning. Children Jeam 
from (heir parents and also teach them a thing 
or two. Parental education is child- and parent- 
centered. The Jewish people have a fine tradi- 
rion and Jong-esfablisJjed practice of family life 
education which helps to militate agam«f juve- 
nile and adult delinquency. Afany adult educa- 
tion programs include cla!«cs for young people 
long before they marry and have children. 

Some local centers have special Icrfurcs for ex- 
pectant mothers (and fathers). Among the 
many national organizations promoting family 
life education ore the National Council of Par- 
ent Education, the N’aliona) Congress of lar- 
ents and Teachers, (he American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and the Department of 
Agriculture. Many churches aNo conduct pro- 
grams for adults emphasizing family life ami 
education. 

Croups. American society HCompoM^ofmJ'nr 
groups other than families. Thrw 
peofde of the same race, religion, p-d.lwal a. • 
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ation, ethnic origin, type of employment, or 
any other common interest. Sometimes these 
associations find themselves in sharp conflict. 
For example, when labor*management relations 
deteriorate, costly strikes frequently result. In 
recent years much study has been directed to* 
ward the interaction of individuals within or* 
ganizations and to the relationships between 
groups. A new field of knowledge known os 
group dynamics has emerged. Tl\e improve- 
ment of intergroup relations is being sought 
through adult education programs. The Na- 
tional Council of Christians and Jews, the Anti- 
defamation League of B’nai B’rilh, the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the National Training 
Laboratory for Group Dynamics are some of 
the organizations interested in this important 
objective. 

Health. As one grows older, ill health becomes 
a greater problem. While chronic disorders are 
disabling to the aged particularly, half of the 
chronically ill are less than forty-five years of 
age. An alarmingly high cate of young men, 
supposedly in the prime of life, had to be re- 
jected from military service during World War 
n because of poor physical or mental health. 
Highway fatalities have risen sharply. Nearly 
half of the hospital beds in the United States are 
occupied by the mentally ill. Yet according to 
one authority, greater progress has been made 
by medical science in the past fifty years than 
in the previous five thousand. Obviously there 
is a great gap between medical knowledge and 
individual health practices. Many diseases are 
partially or completely controllable. Most acci- 
dents are preventable. Much mental illness 
could be avoided. Herein lies a challenge for 
the education of adults as well as of children 
and youth. 

Many adult education programs include 
courses in mental hygiene, driver training, 
safety education, personal hygiene, child care, 
home care of the sick, first aid, life-saving, nu- 
trition, and others. Lecture and discussion 
series led by physicians and dealing with per- 


sonal and public health problems are becoming 
more widespread in adult education programs. 
Increased attention is being given to geriatrics, 
the division of medicine concerned with the 
aged. Because of the sharp increase of aged per- 
sons in our population, their problems are re- 
garded by some as our number one health prob- 
lem. 

Many national agencies, such as insurance 
companies, the National Safety Council, the 
Red Cross, the U.S. Public Health Service, are 
lending valuable assistance and support. The 
accent on health in adult education is not only 
lengthening life but also is making the body a 
healthier organism at a given age. The goal is 
to add life to years, not just years to life* 

Hobbies. Sir William Osier, the distinguished 
British surgeon, once observed that “no man is 
really safe or happy without a hobby. - • • 
Anything will do as long as he straddles a 
hobby and rides it hard.” Many public school 
adult education programs give considerable at- 
tention to the pursuit of such hobbies as gar- 
dening, hi-fi, photography, reading, golf» bo®*' 
ing, dramatics, swimming, dancing, bridge, 
music, painting, and other crafts. Many as- 
pects of home maintenance, now regarded 
hobbies by many folks, are included in adult 
education programs. Scarcely any hobby has 
escaped the do-it-yourself craze. There are self- 
teaching materials in almost anything from 
apiculture to zoology. 

Our machine age has brought the adult 
worker leisure hours undreamed of a genera- 
tion ago. Labor-saving devices in the home 
permit housewives to spend more time on hob- 
bies and recreational pursuits. Lengthened life 
span has increased the proportion of retired 
persons who find a renewed interest in life 
through hobbies. Social security, pension 
funds, and life insurance annuities provide 
oldsters with more money to invest in leisure- 
lime pursuits. Many adults return to bobbies 
which they neglected since youth. Many de- 
velop new avocations as they forsake their vo- 
cations. Interest in hobbies is a most impor- 
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fant means of sustaining a sense of achieve- 
ment and an interest in Jife, not onijr for re- 
tired persons, but for other adults and youth 
as well. Furthermore, more creative use of 
leisure time has resulted in a cultural renais- 
sance that is manifest in such things as the 
spread of folk crafts, little theaters, music 
groups, literary clubs, hi-fi, and others. 

Informal. While it is estimated that more than 
one-fourth of the nation is engaged in foimal 
learning, much of adult education is character- 
ized by informality. The breakfast club, the 
coffee break, the informal luncheon meeting, 
the afternoon tea, the casual conversations at 
dinner, the after-dinner club meetings — all can 
contribute to the enlightenment of peoples 

Individual. Much adult education must be 
tailor-made to fit the individual. Unfortunately, 
when one grows older, his clothes may not fit 
him too well; so too, many programs do not fit 
the needs and interests of adults. The drop-outs 
from formal adult classes can often be traced 
to the failure to harmonize the presentation 
with the individual students. Much of adult 
learning, such as quietly reading a book in 
one’s home, will continue to be a one-person 
program. 

International. One of the books in the series of 
World Perspectives raises the following ques- 
tion in its titie : Can People Learn to Learn How 


.»ch « the Middle East, are integral nan, „l 
international adult learning and understand, 
ing. The International Ceophjsical Year dem- 
onstrated the merit, of nations learnin. to- 
gether. ^ 

Journeys. Adult education programs incfurfe 
ioumeys. Benjamin Franklin, himself an over- 
seas visitor, once said, “Traveling is one w 3 ) 
of lengthening life. ” Benjamin Disraeli added. 
“Travel teaches toleration.” Travel leaches 
many people many things. As the Twentieth 
Century Fund studies have pointed out, more 
Americans go more places more often than da 
the people of any other land. It is estimated that 
the typical American travels more than five 
thousand miles a year Many travel much more 
An adult can travel abroad bj reading an 
atlas while seated in his rocking chair at home. 

He can similarly lake journe)8 into outer 
space. One can explore in his own communih 
many places unvisiled before. The 50 slate* 
provide free travel information. Tlie national 
parks and hi<toric sites are rendezvous for 
many oldsters m que*f of more knowledge. In- 
ternational lours are \ery popular mlb manv 
retired persons who have the time and/nonei 
for sightseeing. Seminars abroad arc becom 
ing increasinglv pojiular, not oniv for college 
sludenis. hut for adult* a« v'ell Apprnximalrlv 
twelve thousand American •tudents end tearli 
ers sludv and work abroad annualh 


to Know Each Other? The author, Brock Chis- 
holm, answers with this challenge: “Let us try 
to put ourselves in the place and conditions of 
living of various people, attempting to feel vtitb 
them some of their preoccupations and to see 
world problems from their point of view. We 
may start anywhere, spin a globe, point a fin- 
ger, and imagine.”* In this shrinking world, 
most adult education programs recognize the 
extreme and urgent importance of international 
activities. Brotherhood Week and many pro- 
grams on individual countries or special area*. 

« Ilrock Chisholm. Can fropU Lrarn to 
to Know Each Othrr^ /farper I Dnthen. ;W JorU 
1958. p 5. 


Knonletfpe. Tlie realque*! in adult cduralion i* 
for knoiviedge A* a former vire-prr>ident of 
the Adult Education Association emp!i3«ire«l 

The fact remain* dial adull eihxration «« duca 
ticn. i««r a* siireJj so a* i* ihe e.I.icatm-i of vouth. 
and one day nemllseeil for nbsl it i* a nat.ifjl 
and neces^arv continuation of lhai proee** which 
Iiejim* with the child in the kindergarten and fon- 
linueva'long a* fie fi>e« ^ 


TTie cofltiitaalhn of man'* ijuc*t for Itiowl 
edge throughout life even mote im- 


7 Arthur r. Crahnre. -Wla! 
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perative in an age of technological re\'oIution 
such as the present, when knowledge becomes 
outdated so rapidly. Because of the accelerated 
pace of human disco^'ery, hooks in science and 
other fields become obsolete almost as soon as 
they are printed. No longer can one assume the 
constancy of knowledge acquired years ago in 
high school or college. It is said that 90 per 
cent of the prescriptions written by physicians 
today could not have been filled twenty*five 
years ago. Imagine the difficulty of the pharma- 
cist in keeping his professional knowledge up 
to date! Whole new fields of human knowledge, 
scarcely kno^vTl a generation ago, have burst 
upon us — astronautics, oceanography, areol- 
ogy, atomic physics, geriatrics, and group dy- 
namics, to mention afew. 

Adult education programs are placing in- 
creased emphasis upon keeping the learner’s 
knowledge up to date. Sound concepts of adult 
education regard this extension and moderniaa- 
tioTX of knowledge as the central aim of adult 
education. Adults are responding as never be- 
fore to the intellectual challenges. It is quite 
apparent that man’s thirst for knowledge Is 
never quenched. 

Libraries. As early as 1732 the versatile Benja- 
min Franklin, through his famous Junto Club, 
started the first subscription library in the 
world. The city of Boston initiated the public 
library movement. A Frenchman, wishing to 
start an international exchange of books, per- 
suaded the city of Paris to present the city of 
Boston with 50 volumes. Consequently a Bos- 
ton committee was named to “consider and re- 
port what acknowledgment and return should 
be made to the city of Paris for its gift of books, 
and to provide a place for the same.” This com- 
mittee, which was acquainted with the publicly 
used, privately supported libraries, contributed 
to library ideology by giving public support to 
the public library. A few years later the chy of 
Boston was granted legal authority by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature to tax itself for this pur- 
pose. This started the free public library move- 


ment in the United Slates, which at the turn of 
the twentieth century was accelerated by the nu- 
merous gifts from Andrew Carnegie. Now 
every slate in the Union legalizes public li- 
braries and every city of any size supports one. 
The federal government aids in the dm’elop- 
ment of rural libraries. 

A marked contrast exists between the old 
museum of books and the modem public li- 
brary. It is the difference between taking a con- 
tainer to the pump several rods away and bring- 
ing a public water system into one’s own home 
and having water available from the tap. The 
chains that once shackled the books to the read- 
ing desks have been broken. Whereas many h- 
hrartans used to hoard books, they now %vish to 
show how many are off the shelves in actual 
use. An active reading public eliminates the li- 
brarian’s dust cloth. The open-shelf system, 
while costly in losses, is the open sesame to the 
wonderland of books. Furthermore, where the 
library was once a repository for books onl/f 
it is now an instruction and information center 
with files replete with clippings, pictorial aids, 
phonograph records, and many other muUisen- 
sory aids; with reference, committee, lecture, 
radio, and television rooms; and with other 
faciOties, not the least of which is the telephone, 
which enables a person to use the public library 
without leaving his home. 

Despite good libraries, the United Stales is 
not a book-reading nation. Not many adults 
make constant companions of books, as did the 
clerk of Oxenford thus described by Chaucer: 

For Him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed. 

Of aristolle and his pbilosopbye. 

Then robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrye. 

'Hie bookmobiles, therefore, constitute a 
great advance in educational engineering. The 
library truck and its trained attendant carry a 
rich cargo to remote parts of the United Stales. 
Not only are adults the recipients of these 
books, but children are given the opportunity 
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to develop good reading habits and tastes which 
will carry over into maturity. 

The Library Service Division in the U.S. 
Office of Education lists as one objective that of 
“furthering library participation in the adult 
education movement.” The American Library 
Association, which held its first meeting in 
1876, has been a tremendous force in adult 
learning, particularly through its Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education. 

The public library movement finds its high- 
est fulfillment in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. It was established in 1800 by an 
act providing for a library for the two houses, 
at an initial cost oi 5,000 dollars. Hot.^ m 
the Capitol, it was burned by the British and 
rcyived by Thomas Jefferson tvith his oivn 
books as a nucleus. In 1886 Congress decid^ 
to dedicate the library to the services ot all the 
people, and a new building was 
^ Of all the institutions in the United Stales 
that have a part in the American 
late James Truslow Adams said, The one 

whieh best exemplifies the dream js t^ grl^I^ 

library in this land of libraries, the Library ol 
Concress • Founded and built by the peo- 
pie it is fo; the people.- This national instjtu. 
Son of public learning is a prototype for 
adult educational agencies. 

Literacy. In the most 
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aims to provide classes for adults unable to read 
and write English with sufficient facility to be 
able to read a newspaper with understanding 
and to write an intelligible letter. In World 
War II, the armed forces conducted very suc- 
cessful programs of literacy training. After re- 
jecting more than 200,000 men of draft age be- 
cause of illiteracy alone, the armed sen ices 
eventually inducted twice that number who had 
never reached the fourth-grade standard of lit- 
eracy. A Urge percentage of them was brought 
up to or beyond that level over a period of two 
or three months. 

Ambrose Caliver, chief of the adult educa- 
tion section of the U.S. Office of Education, re- 
cently stated that illiteracy in the United Stales 
is increasing rather than decreasing. The 
United States should seek to equal the record 
of such countries as Denmark, where illiteracy 
is only 0.1 per cent. May the time come when 
American checks and legal documents will not 
bear the wording. “H you cannot write )our 
name, place a cross and have it witnessed b) 
two persons.” 


Mealal Health. Almost one-half ot the adults m 
tospitals are afflicted with poor mental health. 
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perative in an age of technological revolution 
such as the present, when knowledge becomes 
outdated so rapidly. Because ot the accelerated 
pace of human discorery, books in science and 
other fields become obsolete almost as soon as 
they are printed. No longer can one assume the 
constancy of knowledge acquired years ago in 
high school or college. It is said that 90 per 
cent of the prescriptions written by physicians 
today could not have been filled twenty.five 
)-«.rs ago. Imagine the difficulty of the pharma- 
m d knowledge up 
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to develop good reading habits and tastes which 
will carry over into maturity. 

The Library Service Division in the U.S. 
Office of Education lists as one objective that of 
“furthering library participation in the adult 
education movement.” The American Library 
Association, which held its first meeting in 
1876, has been a tremendous force in adult 
learning, particularly through its Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education. 

The public library movement finds its high- 
est fulfillment in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. It was established in 1800 by an 
act providing for a library for the two houses, 
at an initial cost of 5,000 dollars. Housed in 
the Capitol, it was burned by the British and 
revived by Thomas Jefferson with his own 
books as a nucleus. In 1886 Congress decided 
to dedicate the library to the services of all the 
people, and a new building was commenced. 

Of all the institutions in the United States 
that have a part in the American dream, the 
late James Truslow Adams said, “The one 
which best exemplifies the dream is the greatest 
library in this land of libraries, the Library of 
Congress. . . . Founded and built by the peo- 
ple, it is for the people.”® This national institu- 
tion of public learning is a prototype for other 
adult educational agencies. 

Literacy. In the most exhaustive survey ever 
made on the subject, UNESCO’s publication 
World Illiteracy at Mid-century, contains the 
sad statistic that 44 per cent of the world’s adult 
population (those over fifteen years of age) 
cannot read and write. Although the Soviet 
Union is conducting a Down with Illiteracy 
campaign, the survey estimates that between 
5 and 10 per cent of the adult population can- 
not read and write. The United States has an 
adult illiterate group of between 3 and 4 per 
cent. 

For many jears part of the adult education 
program in the United States has been directed 
toward reducing illiteracy. Literacy education 

* James Truslow Adams, TAe £p‘c of Ammce, 

Utile, Brown & Compan 7 . Boston. 1932. pp. 414-415. 


aims to provide classes for adults unable to read 
and write English with sufficient facility to be 
able to read a newspaper with understanding 
and to write an intelligible letter. In World 
War II, the armed forces conducted very suc- 
cessful programs of literacy training. After re- 
jecting more than 200,000 men of draft age be- 
cause of illiteracy alone, the armed services 
eventually inducted twice that number who had 
never reached the fourth-grade standard of lit- 
eracy. A large percentage of them was brought 
up to or beyond that level over a period of two 
or three months. 

Ambrose Caliver, chief of the adult educa- 
tion section of the U.S. Office of Education, re- 
cently slated that illiteracy in the United States 
is increasing rather than decreasing. The 
United States should seek to equal the record 
of such countries as Denmark, where illiteracy 
is only 0.1 per cent. Afay the time come when 
American checks and legal documents will not 
bear the wording, “If you cannot write your 
name, place a cross and have it witnessed by 
two persons.” 

Mental Health. Almost one-half of the adults in 
hospitals are afflicted with poor mental health. 
Unfortunately, much mental illness stems from 
the harmful belief that aging itsell is a disease 
rather than a natural maturing process. For a 
long lime it was widely held that senility was 
the product of physical deterioration of the 
aging brain. Recent research indicates that psy- 
chological factors, such as a fear of growing 
old and frustrations in later years, accelerate 
senility. Many old persons, while show ing their 
age, arc nevertheless in very good hcallh, ph) «i- 
cally and mentally. Psychotherapy can help 
overcome some of the frustrations of aging. 

Books such as the Overstreets’ The Mature 
Mind and Norman Vincent Peale’s Stay Ahie 
All Your Life accent the positiie factors in ag- 
ing. As Robert Browning wrote: 

Crow old along with me! 

The best is jet to l)e. 

The last of life, for which the firit wa« made . . - 
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Movies. Motion pictures constitute one of the 
mass media of communications used in adult 
education. The movies are usually designed for 
large audiences and lack the face-to-face con* 
tacts of individuals in panel discussions. Al* 
though television has subtracted from motion- 
picture attendance, there are millions of Ameri- 
cans who weekly see and hear movies in a thea- 
ter. Many millions view picture via television 
sets. A great many excellent 16 mm films, pre- 
pared expressly for educational rather than en- 
tertainment purposes, are in wide use in adult 
education programs. The need for screening 
pictures and previewing them is very essential 
in adult work. Follow-up discussion and imple- 
mentation add meaning to movies for adults. 
Color has greatly enhanced the value of many 
motion pictures. 

Linked with motion pictures are other audio- 
visual aids such as filmstrips. Illustrative of 
these are the current events strips produced by 
the New Ycrk Times. These are accompanied 
by a helpful printed guide giving the back- 
ground for each picture filmed. 

Newspapers. Another form of mass communi- 
cation is the newspaper- — daily and weekly. It 
helps to enliven discussion of current events 
and the study of special fields and areas. Un- 
fortunately* the editorials, which should be the 
cream of the newspaper, are usually neglected 
for watered-down versions of minor happen- 
ings in the community, state, nation, or world. 
The decrease in the number of newspapers, the 
increase in their price, and the decreased use of 
newspapers in favor of radio and television 
make this media less significant than formerly 
in adult etlucation. Howo'er, people still grab 
newspapers while they pick up magazines at 
leisure. Almost all adult centers subscribe to 
one or more newspapers. This mass media also 
reaches the front porch of most American 
homes. 

Organizations. The Adult Education Associa- 
tion classifies organizations active in this field 


into five general categories.® First, many volun- 
tary associations, such as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, YMCA, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the National Safety 
Council, and Rotary, operate educational pro- 
grams for adults through local units. Second, 
various educational associations, such as the 
Adult Education Association, the National As- 
sociation of Adult Educators, the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, the American Li- 
brary Association, the National University Ex- 
tension Association, and many others, are con- 
cerned with the advancement of adult educa- 
tion. Third, associations in related professions, 
such as the American Management Association, 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Medical Association, are concerned 
with the education of adults in their specialized 
fields. Although their primary task is pot adult 
education and although they may not provide 
any institutional program, they usually con- 
duct acti\ilies designed to influence public un- 
derstanding in their realm of interests. Fourth, 
specialized interest groups, groups interested 
in specific areas, such as public health, edu- 
cation of the aging, vocational education, civil 
liberties, arts and crafts, international affairs, 
and others, conduct programs aimed toward 
the advancement of knowledge according to 
their interest Illustrations of this type might 
include the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
American Home Economics Association, the 
League of Women Voters, the American Voca- 
tional Association, and scores of others. The 
fifth and last group includes federal organiza- 
tions and workers. There is a rapidly growing 
number of specialists, field agents, and teachers 
in such organizations as the Civil Defense Com- 
mission, the Department of Agriculture, the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Atomic Energy 
Commisoion. These workers ha\e common in- 
terests w ith w orkers in other groups mentioned 

•“An Overview and History of the Field." Jdult 
Education, voL 7 (Summer. 1957), pp. 219-230. 
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previously and often regard themselves as pro- 
fessional adult educators. 

Periodicals. Magazines and other periodicals 
are used widely in adult education, both infor- 
mal and formal. Adults subscribe to or pur- 
chase at newsstands in large numbers nation- 
ally known monthly and weekly publications, 
such as Time, Newsweek, Fortune, Farm Jour~ 
nal. National Geographic, VS. News and 
W orJd Report, and many others, including vari- 
ous women’s magazines. Many adult centers 
also subscribe to a number of periodic publi- 
cations to help adults keep up to date. In the 
doctors’ offices, and the public libraries the 
well-thumbed weekly and monthly magazines 
attest to the constant use of these tools in the 
education of adults. (At the close of this and 
other chapters in this volume are listed several 
periodicals pertinent to the contents of the 
chapter.) 

Quizzes. Most adult programs include in their 
plans periodic quizzes and questionnaires to 
ascertain “How are we doing?” Formal adult 
courses offered by colleges and universities ob- 
viously include periodic examinations. Stand- 
ard tests to determine the intelligence quotient 
are not widely used in adult learning for fear 
that slowness in writing responses and vocabu- 
lary difficulties may discourage oldsters. They, 
however, have a function to serve in some adult 
work. Many adult education programs, with 
their emphasis on vocational guidance and re- 
habilitation, make use of interest and aptitude 
tests. 

Radio. Another mass means of communications 
in adult learning is the radio. Jlelated to it are 
the recordings, including hi-fi plajers. Most 
homes in the United States have one or more 
radios and many adult centers use them loo. In 
addition to being passive listeners, oldsters 
often put on radio programs ns active partici- 
pants. One of the favorite program* on radio i* 
the newscast, which help* oldsters to keep up 
to dale on current happenings. 


Recreation. Education and recreation are in- 
extricably linked in adult programs. Physical 
exercises, reducing classes, outdoor camping, 
hiking expeditions, and the like are for the 
more vigorous. One of the favorite programs at 
adult centers is square dancing. For those less 
actii'e there are such pastimes as chess, check- 
ers, dominoes, and cards. 

Reading. Reading is one of the most universal 
media of adult education. It provides ready ac- 
cess to knowledge for everyone. Reference has 
already been made to the importance of librar- 
ies in adult education. Newspaper subscriptions 
flourish. The Book-of-the-Month Club, the Lit- 
erary Guild, and other book clubs have helped 
to extend the scope and raise the level of adult 
reading. Extremely helpful, especially for lead- 
ers, are such books as William Gray and Ber- 
nice Rogers’ Maturity in Reading, Paul 
Leedy's Reading Improvement for Adults, and 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion Yearbook, Adult Reading. 

Retirement. One of the most neglected and 
newest emphases in adult education is prepara- 
tion for retirement and postretirement living, 
including appropriate housing for the aged. 

Preparation for retirement is as important as 
any form of readiness work. Parents prepare 
the baby for chiidhooii. the child for adoles- 
cence. and the youth for adulthood. \^'hj not 
prepare for retirement? During their early 
forties people should start planning for the day 
when they will be separated from active full- 
time employment. I*ha«ed or tapering retire- 
meni is increasing. Too often the cessation of 
regular employment comes as a severe shock. 

Too many y)eopIe die. at lea*t mentally, when 
they reach the compuNory retirement age. 
Fru<lrations fill the following years. One mu*t 
face the fact* of aging and lake stock |wrio<fi- 
calh. A good practice i« to figure the remain- 
ing year* of life on an actuarial f>a*i« and mate 
a written plan of propose.! aclivitie* for crea- 
tive retirement, inefuding all of ones ftce’ *■ 

Tlie planning for lhe*e days and year* irwlu'lc* 



various inventories— financial, medical, social, 
and personal. In planned programs one can, in 
the words of Clarence B. Randall, retired presi- 
dent of Inland Steel Company, “recapture con- 
trol of one's life.” 

Helpful publications include Looking For- 
ward to the Later Years, published by the U.S. 
Public Health Service and National Institute of 
Public Health, and The Pre-retirement Manual, 
issued by Senior Citizens. It is obvious that one 
^vho retires today or tomorrow must plan for a 
longer life than did his grandparents or par- 
ents. The gold watch presented at retirement 
can symbolize many golden years ahead. 

Schools. Irving Lorge, who has done much re- 
search on the learning of adults, has stated, 
“Since the population is growing older, formal 
schooling must either last for a longer span of 
life or it must be supplemented.” This is true 
for the undereducated as well as the educated 
citizens. 

The three main types of schools engaged in 
furnishing adults with learning opportunities 
are (1) parochial, (2) private, and (3) public 
schools. 

Parochial schools offer adult work in vari- 
ous forms. Many accent religious activities. 
Groups in churches and synagogues have done 
much in welcoming and educating strangers 
from other lands. One of the favorite forms of 
adult religious education is the so-called Sun- 
day school. 

For many years private correspondence 
schools have enrolled more new students annu- 
ally than have entered the freshman classes of 
all unhersities and colleges. The merits of 
home study, including its economy, have been 
pointed out by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil 

Ambrose CaViver, chief o! the adult educa- 
tion section of the U.S. Office of Education, has 
indicated that public schools should offer ele- 
mentary and secondary school subjects on an 
accelerated basis : “The public school is the one 
agency best equipped to meet these demands; 
it belongs to the people, is located in the com- 
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munity, has the facilities and staff; and its fi- 
nancial support is accepted as a public respon- 
sibility.” Homer Kempfer, director of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, has added that 
“public-school adult education has been the 
fastest growing part of public education since 
World War II.” A very helpful publication as 
a guide for administrators and teachers is Pub- 
lic School Adult Education, issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Educators. 

One institutionalized source of enlighten- 
ment is the so-called night school. The evening 
classes of uni%'ersitie3, commonly offered under 
extension divisions, are opportunity schools for 
thousands of adults who, equipped with brief 
cases, inquiring minds, and pointed questions, 
nightly go willingly to school in order to learn 
and to earn undergraduate or graduate credit. 
In addition, numerous public and private night 
schools, usually held in school buildings, have 
become centers of community light and life. 
The work offered is academic on the elementary 
or secondary level, or recreational and cultural. 
Educational trips to museums and other cul- 
tural centers are popular. Consumer education, 
commercial courses, homemaking, and paren- 
tal education are some of the practical phases 
of adult learning. In many cities expenses are 
defrayed by means of local school taxes, state 
contributions for part of instructors’ salaries, 
and enrollment fees. In some cities more adults 
are enrolled in their opportunity schools than 
there are children in daytime attendance. The 
Denver, Colorado, opportunity school teaches 
thousands of adults and youth each year. Many 
so-called night schools are becoming oppor- 
tunity schools for adults, with evening sessions, 
Sunday afternoon forums, and day meetings. 
The New York City school system, through its 
department of adult education, offers day 
courses for adults who cannot attend in the eve- 
ning. The San Diego public school system offers 
a full-time day program of adult education in 
addition to night classes. In most cities infor- 
mal noncredit courses are proving very popu- 
lar. 

Unfortunately, adult classes as conducted at 



present are not drawing a proportionate share 
of older people. Yet many oldsters, through 
adult study classes, have gained a new surge of 
courage and a new joy in living. Older people 
can be buoyed up so that they talk of their re- 
cent accomplishments and current interests 
rather than of their remote past and alleged or 
actual physical infirmities. Many grandfathers 
and grandmothers have learned to ride a 
hobbyhorse youthfully by taking courses at 
night in schools attended in the daytime by 
their grandchildren. 


Television. In Chapter 15, reference is made to 
television as equipment in modern education. 
Here the accent is on TV as a means of mass 
learning for adults, and on ETV as a tool de- 
signed for educating adults in the classroom 
and in the home. 

It is estimated that television has an audi- 
ence of 50 million Americans. In one week 
Americans may invest a billion clock hours in 
TV programs. Unfortunately, entertainment 
and commercials exceed the emphasis on educa- 
tional programs. 

However, Richard D. Heffner, program di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Educational Tele- 
vision Association, recently wote: “Indeed, it 
would seem that television is destined to have 
an even more fundamental impact on the tradi- 
tional American educational structure than 
upon our patterns of entertainment. 

In 1952 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission set aside a limited number of nonprofit 
educational television stations. This helped to 
initiate the ETV movement, which is steadily 
growing, with the aid of such organizations as 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education. Through 
educational television, millions of older peo- 
ple are making up for what they have missed in 
earlier education, what they have neglect^, 
what they have forgotten, and learning «hal 
they want for present and future u‘e. As the 
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electronic blackboard of the future, through 
such means as direct telecasts, closed-circuit 
programs, kinescopes, and other avenues, ETV 
is becoming one of the great hopes of tomor- 
row’s adults. 

Universities. As indicated in Chapter 8, the col- 
leges and universities have long participated in 
programs of adult education. Examples of their 
programs are briefly mentioned here. 

Alumni colleges are among the newer de- 
velopments. Several colleges, among them Dart- 
mouth, Wilson, Hope, and Barnard, hold 
alumni or alumnae college sessions which seek 
to refresh the minds of their graduates. This 
refr^her college, which usually consists of a 
series of lectures and tours immediately fol- 
lowing or preceding commencement or home- 
coming, is increasing in popularity among 
graduates, especially women. The American 
Association of University Women, the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council, and countless other 
groups are interested in stimulating the minds 
of alumni through various phases of adult 
learning. 

College courses of countless types are slanted 
toward adults. The University of California 
launched a series of evening lectures by space 
scientists in several California cities. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has offered several jiffy 
courses for short periods. The University of 
Chicago has added courses in the administra- 
tion of adult education programs. Tlie Univer- 
sity of Colorado has offered work in a neglected 
subject, viz., common sense. For jears tlie Uni- 
versity of Illinois and other land-grant univer- 
sities have provided annual winter short 
courses in agriculture. Boston University ad- 
mits to the evening division without charge 
tho«e persons over sixty-five years. 

Extension courses and services are offered hj 
mo«t colleges, the latter being stre««ed by the 
land-grant colleges in agriculture and home 
economics. The Association of University E*e- 
ning Colleges and the Center for Liberal Pda- 
cation for Adults have published a study 
evening colleges under the catchy captio"^'*^ 
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Toicers in Market Places. Many institutions 
offering extension courses are affiliated v.iih the 
National University Extension Association or 
the Teachers College Extension Association. 

Research in gerontology is under way in nu- 
merous universities. For example, the federal 
government has given Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine of Yeshiva University a substan- 
tial grant for research on the medical and bio- 
logical aspects of aging. The Kellogg Founda- 
tion has given grants for centers for continu- 
ing education to several universities. One of 
these centers of opportunity is located at Michi- 
gan Stale Universitj, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vocations. Vocational education is one of the 
major fields of adult education in both public 
and private programs. Indeed, industry spends 
more money annually in the training of adult 
workers than is spent in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of the nation. For ex- 
ample, commercial airlines maintain schools 
for the training of pilots, mechanics, and stew- 
ardesses. Hospitals have training programs for 
nurses. Most industries operate extensive train- 
ing programs for their salesmen. Even top ex- 
ecutives go to school. General Electric sends its 
top managers to a three-month in-service train- 
ing program at its Institute for Management 
Development and Research at Ossining, New 
York. Many companies send their executives to 
management-dev’elopment training sessions 
sponsored by the American Management Asso- 
ciation. The armed forces, of course, maintain 
a far-flung educational system for the training 
of officers and enlisted men. Countless other 
examples could be cited. Small wonder, then, 
that the number of adults currently participat- 
ing in some form of adult education now ex- 
ceeds the number of students in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

As automation becomes more widespread, 
old vocational skills become obsolete. Since 
many men seek two jobs, they often want train- 
ing in a second occupation. With nearly a third 
of the adult women employed, the demand for 
vocational education for women is great. Thus 
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many adults seek new vocational skills as a 
means of occupational advancement. Many 
adult education programs in public schools and 
colleges try to meet these needs. Vocational 
education courses meeting the Smith-Hughes 
requirements are offered in many vocational 
evening schools. 

fVorker Education. Related to the stress on 
vocational education for adults is labor educa- 
tion. Workers’ education in its broad sense 
applies to everyone. In its unfortunate re- 
stricted meaning, it tends toward class differ- 
ence in meeting the practical, educational, and 
cultural needs of a special group of adults, 
viz., industrial workers. 

Its early growth in America consisted in the 
establishment of mechanics’ institutes and eve- 
ning classes which were largely brought about 
by workers themselves through trade unions 
and other agencies. A. J. Muste and others 
have been instrumental in developing labor 
colleges, which first came into existence about 
1900. The International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union in 1916 started the first educational 
department among the American trade unions, 
to which have been added recreational and 
social activities. The Cafeteria Employees 
Union in New York City, through its educa- 
tional director, has developed a well-rounded 
educational program for its members. In 1921 
the Workers’ Educational Bureau of America 
was established by members of trade unions 
and teachers to serve as a clearinghouse and 
as a guide in the development of the activities. 

The organized labor movement wields a 
powerful influence in improving the working 
and living conditions of the older generation. 
Many unions have sponsored surveys of their 
retiring and retired members to ascertain their 
needs and wants. The United Auto Workers 
have used geriatrics experts to work out pro- 
grams for their members. The Inter-university 
Labor Education Committee has published re- 
ports such as Labor Education. The publica- 
lion of the Twentieth Century Fund under the 
title Economic A'eetfs of Ohier People sug- 



gests better provision for senior citizens in 
the United States. One of the recent devefop- 
ments is the establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Labor Education to assist workers, 
through education, to develop their maximum 
effectiveness as individual human beings, as 
laborers and as citizens. 

X — The Unknowns. In aduU education pro- 
grams are still many X% or unknowns. The 
past has revealed certain facts about aging but 
much is left to be learned. The psychological 
factors in adult education are only partially 
known. Many types of programs are being tried 
but much remains to be known and done in de- 
veloping a national, coordinated program. 

Yardsticks. The curriculum in adult education 
has grown like Topsy and needs serious and 
prolonged evaluation. Wider use needs lo be 
made of such yardsticks as Measures for 
Evaluating Educational Programs for the 
Foreign Born, and Check Lists for Public 
School Adult Education Programs, prepared 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Zones. The various geographical areas in 
which adult education programs are carried 
out are; international, national, state, regional, 
and local. Procedures used in implementing 
programs in these areas are described in the 
following sections under Practices. 

Practices 

Supplemental to the programs already de- 
scribed, brief descriptions are here provided 
of some current illustrative practices in adult 
education, as found in the four geographical 
areas: (1) international, (2) national, (3) 
state, (4) local. These practices include gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental activities. 

International Procedures. The International 
Gerontological Congress is held annual!) in 
various countries of the world to di«cu«s proh- 


lems and to seek solutions for the aging, in- 
cluding (heir education and reeducation. ° 

_ The program of the United States Opera- 
tfons Missions is basically adult education. 

The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO maintains an active panel on adult 
education. Since nearly half the human race 
is still illiterate, one of the most significant 
movements in adult education is the fundamen- 
tal education movement launched by UNES- 
CO. 

The World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession studies the role of 
adult education, particularly as related to the 
profession of teaching oldsters. 

One of the greatest boons to cooperative 
adult education was the International Geo- 
physical Year in which over sixty nations of 
the world participated. It has stimulated many 
people lo take a lively interest in science and 
the interdependence of people. 

National. Through direct, speeded-up class- 
room teaching and through developing reading 
materials suited lo the interest and abilities of 
the men in service, the Department of Defen«e 
is waging a continuous war against illiteracy. 

The off-duty study programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense include such procedure* as 
stimulating the use of libraries and coun'cling 
in the selection of correspondencccourse^ from 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

The Internal Revenue Service help« adulL« 
through publications, conferences, and tele- 
phone calls to prepare their income-tax re- 
turns. . 

Federal and state governments through their 
old age relief, pensions, or insurance are hrJp^ 
in*' to finance senescence so that fewer old 
people need to work. Tims ihev have more 
leisure for stoiij and Iiolibie.. 

mill ll.e aid of fcleinl fund., lUial adnil 
leaininf is Mimulalid ihiough l«-.linnbil~ 
and apiicuUuial and home eilen.mn seiiiee. 

personalizisl hy file counl) agenl. 

Thiounh diiicl in-Iinrlion in il. ers-.i-m-- 
the federal gorenimenl pro, ides |j».a«n.f. 



adults on its pajTolIs with opportunities to 
learn in governroent schools, such as the part- 
time graduate school of the Department of 
Agriculture, and orientation ^s-orkshops for 
those going into overseas serv’ices. 

Pro^T^ams of informal and formal education 
are being carried forward aggressively in fed- 
eral territories, dependencies, and Indian reser- 
vations. 

Qassrooras, libraries, and teachers help pro- 
vide correctional education in prisons and re- 
formatories. According to a sun’ey conducted 
by the Bureau of Prisons, the typical inmate 
of a federal prison reads from five to ten times 
as many books a year, preferably nonfiction, 
as does the average citiaen. 

The federal government helps states and 
communities to tehahililate the physically 
handicapped. 

The United States Emplo)Tnent Service pro- 
vides counseling ser\dce3, career materiak, and 
placement procedures, especially for older per- 
sons. 

Through their organizational procedures, 
dozens of national nongovernmental organiza- 
tions promote adult learning. 

The National Commission for Adult Lit- 
eracy, a nongovernmental agency, has been 
established by the Adult Education Association 
of the United States. 

The American Legion issued thousands of 
booklets, written simply, w ith language keyed 
to a basic 1000-word vocabulary, and with 
readability tested through reader surveys. 

The American Librarj' Association and 
other groups have published books for adult 
beginners, geared to the reading ability and 
interests of older learners. The Association also 
spearheads many campaigns such as Library 
Week. 

The American Medical Association, colleges 
of medicine, and other organizations and in- 
stitutions are stimulating and evaluating work 
in gerontolog)'. National conferences on aging 
are held periodically. 

The National Recreation Association is pro- 


viding interesting programs for elders in the 
proprietary nursing homes in the country'. 

Specialists with technical know'-how in adult 
and post-high school education have been 
added to the staffs of organizations such as 
the National Education Association. 

The Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults works with member institutions 
of the Association of Evening Colleges in ex- 
perimental liberal arts discussion groups. 

Personalized adult reeducation is furnished 
by Alcoholics Anonymous through the re- 
habilitation of alcoholics. 

The American Council on Education, 
through its Commission on the Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs, made 
descriptive and evaluative studies of adult edu- 
cation as reported in The Armed Services and 
Aduh Education. 

The Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of the United States government sends to 
public schools the names of new arrivak and 
of applicants for citizenship. These Ikts have 
been helpful in recruiting adults for Ameri- 
canization classes. 

The Displaced Persons Commission has de- 
veloped functional programs for refugees who 
come here to begin a new life; 

The third Sunday in May has been desig- 
nated by Congress as I Am an American Day. 
On this day ceremonies are held for those 
foreign-bom persons who become citizens 
through naturalization, and aUo for those na- 
tive-born who come of age. 

State. Several commonwealths have established 
commissions on aging which help to set goak 
and programs and to implement ^em with ap- 
propriate procedures. 

Many stales are giving legal recognition and 
financial support to adult ^ucation as an in- 
tegral part of the public school system. 

Several state departments of education have 
appointed full-time or part-time directors of 
adult education to help improve programs and 
practices in the area. 
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A sampling of some state practices in adult 

education are mentioned by states: 

Georgia. The Kellogg Foundation and the State 
of Georgia recently erected the most com- 
plete building thus far designed exclu- 
sively for adult education. Here are flexi- 
ble facilities for counseling, conferences, 
institutes, seminars, and short courses. 

Illinois. The state legislature created the Geron- 
tological Committee at the University of 
Illinois to study the economic problems of 
older workers, to develop research pro- 
grams, and to issue informational pam- 
phlets. 

Massachusetts. Massachusetts has passed a law 
to restrain employers from discriminating 
against older workers in hiring and firing. 

New York. Through the work of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging, state aid is made available on 
a 50-50 matching basis for cities to estab- 
lish day centers and Golden Age clubs for 
the aged. 

Wisconsin. The state created an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Aging Population 
which makes a biennial report on prog- 
ress of programs for the aged in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Many interesting and helpful programs and 
practices are described in The Stales and Their 
Older Citizens, published by the Council of 
the State Governments. 

Local. Hundreds of communities have adult 
education councils. One of the oldest is the 
Denver Council, which publishes a monthly 
periodical. 

Afany school buildings have become civic 
and community centers. For example, the Bak- 
ersfield, California, elementary schools serve 
the adult population of the community. 

Hundreds of cities have adult clubs. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has organized a Senior Council of 
blue-chip executives. 

Many industries conduct their o«n educa- 
tional programs for their emplojees. In large 


corporations, the cost of these programs some- 
times exceeds the budgets of large universities. 

Labor unions operate several local adult 
centers. In Detroit, Michigan, unions have 
drop-in centers where workers can use hobby 
facilities, see and hear television, and attend 
social programs. 

In some cities a pool of older experienced 
clerical and office workers is made available 
for business places. Chicago, Illinois, has a 
private agency, Senior Achievement, Inc., 
which hires older workers for others. 

Television courses for credit are offered in 
many communities. In Chicago, Illinois, many 
adults take junior college courses via television 
at home. The University of Detroit offers a 
full college curriculum with credit via tele- 
vision. 

Countless courses, credit and noncredit, are 
offered by local adult education councils, 
Bloomington, Illinois, has one on lip reading 
and another on auto driving. 

These are a few of the practices, indicating 
that adult education is flourishing at the gra«s 
roots. 

Future 

Adult education has been born of specific 
needs — education for Americanization, educa- 
tion for vocation, education for national de- 
fense, and education for social needs. In one 
form or another, adult education has met mo«t 
of these needs well. 

However, it is probable that in the future 
adult education hiJJ go beyond meeting the 
overt day-to-day needs of people. It will be- 
come more attuneil to the long range social, 
economic, and cultural forces of society. In 
other words, adult education cl the future hIJJ 
not be so preoccupied with the practical that 

liberal education is Io*t. 

It is evident that the fpeciscuhr expandon 
ot .dull clucalion -ill oonlinuc. M.n’- 

W-utr. lorfrr life and ch.npinf n^'- 
.CCTnlUJlr Id. lldr-t (or enniinu") Ir.rninf. 
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The poet W. H. Auden speaks 
informally of his art to advanced 
students and interested adults 
at Columbia University. 


The exploiKe rate of grovsth of new knowl- 
edge and the accelerating obsolescence of old 
knowledge will intensify the need for continu- 
ing education throughout life. There will be 
larger enrollments, broader curriculums, and 
more programs. Adult education will continue 
to be manifest in a large variety of programs 
and sponsors. Indeed, this diversity is one of 
the great strengths of adult education in meet- 
ing such a large variety of needs and clientele. 
Churches, industries, and other organizations 
are already manifesting vigorous effort in plan' 
ning adult programs. 

The number ol public school systems ofiet* 
ing adult education programs will undoubtedly 
increase, slimulateil in part b) the American 


Association of School Administrators’ resolu- 
tion in 1959 that “a comprehensive and diver- 
sified educational program for adults should 
be an integral part of every public school 
s)stem.” 

Institutions of higher education will con- 
tinue to reach for new formats for adult educa- 
tion- The continuing education centers will in- 
crease and flourish. The community college 
will play an increasingly important role and 
will make adult education more widely avail- 
able geographically. Research will continue to 
broaden our know ledge of adults and how they 
learn. This will lead to newer and belter meth- 
ods of teaching, including case studies, role 
playing, audio-visual aids, brain-storming, and 
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other informal methods rather than the tra- 
ditional methodology. Adult education facul- 
ties will become better trained, more highly- 
skilled, and more professional. 

Undoubtedly adult education will become 
the fifth level of education. Then the other four 
areas — pre-elementary, elementary, secondary, 
and higher— may be free of leaching tho%e 
things needed only in adult life. There will 
be less need for younger learners to cold stor. 
age knowledge for adulthood. 

Summory 

A baby born in 1960 will live the oft-quoted 
BJhJJcffJ £>/ 

With the increase in the length of life, in the 
number of older people, jn the amount of 
leisure time, adult education is a must for the 
United States. A dynamic democracy supple- 
ments the three R’s with the three L’s — life- 
long learning. 

Informal adult education is as old as his- 
tory. The wigwams of the American Indians 
were centers of culture before the tvvenlielh 
century pitched its chautauqua tents. Formal 
learning for senior cUirens has been greatly 
accelerated and expanded. Adult education 
has become a mighty mass movement, pivot- 
ing around personal preferences. 

One of the goals of continuous learning is to 


kwp America democratic and free. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments has prepared a set 
of propulsive purposes for adult education. 
Developmental tasks in early, middle, and later 
life call for clear purposes and planned pro- 
grams. 

The objectives are being implemented b) a 
multifaceted program through the four ie\e /3 
of education— pre-elementary, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. The learning activities 
spread their initial letters across the entire 
alphabet. 

Varied and venturesome practices are found 
in the many countries around the world, in 
this nation in the 50 states, and in thousands 
of local communities where adult education 
thrives at the grass roots. 

Adult education may become the fifth lc\el 
of learning. Then the other four areas can be 
freed of the necessity for containing subjects 
and courses needed only in adult life. With 
medicine increasing the length of life, and 
automation adding to the amount of leisure 
time, tomorrow’s adult will have more time, 
through added education, to create desirable 
changes in the world itself and within himself. 

He will enjoy his maturity and senioritj. He 
will help “the sunset paint the sky before it 
goes,” and will “see bejond the sun«et to the 
sunrise.” 


iggested activities 

1. Review the development of education for 
adults as found in the historical calendar in 
this chapter. 

2. List great men who made confribut/ons to 
civilization after reaching sixty years of age. 

3. Discuss the role of the public school in the 
education of adults. 

4 Describe programs for vocational education 
and rehabilitation for adults. 


5. List some informal means of adult eilucation 

6. Lin all agencies in your community which are 

directly or indirectly ronnet-ie.1 with ad-ili 
education. . 

7. TTriie a brief hiMory of some pha*e of a.iuft 
education, such a* the lal«r colleges, 
ehautBu<iua«. religious leiiTitiev am of. er* 

8 Describe the program of adult e,luealion m 
foreign country. 

»« 


irx* or rvtii 



Make a case study of some adult who is en- 
rolled in a night school. 

Report on one of the scientific investigations 
of the learning ability of adults. 

Report some implications for education re- 


sulting from the fact that America as a nation 
is growing older. 

12. List desirable qualifications for a teacher of 
adults. Do you possess these qualifications? 
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Personnel 

education 


The administrative structure of American education and the various 
academic levels are avenues through which constantly flow the influ- 
ence of the educational personnel. The human factor is paramount. 
Numerically, one in four persons in the United Stales is actively en- 
gaged in education as learner or teacher. 

As indicated in the facing figure, the child is the focus surrounded 
by the major persons that influence him — teachers, parents, principals, 
and other school personnel. The school exists primarily for the pupil. 
The child grows and develops in at least four dimensions, physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual. Many children are at)pical — they deviate 
from the norm sufficiently to warrant special consideration and freni* 
ment. Modern society treasures the child, be he gifted, normal, or 
atypical {Chapter 10). 

Among the persons who exert an abiding influence upon the child is 
the teacher. The pupil and the teacher are joint partners in learning 
and teaching. The teacher is not an automaton hut a human uorher, 
who should be well educated and professionally alert. Teaching is be- 
coming more of a profession. Standards for selection, as well a« pre- 
service and in-service education, are being elevated. Teacher aelfarr 
provisions are being improved. The great shortage of well-vjualifievl 
teachers constitutes a threat to the welfare of the nation (Chapter 11). 

Tlie classroom teacher, however, is but one of the numerous persons 
engaged in education in the United States. Special teachers, adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers, educational personnel from other pro- 
fessions, and other nonteachers contribute to ibeeducation of the well- 
rounded pupil. The opportunities to serve in educational v»orL are nu- 
merous and varieiL Persons not interested in direct classroom leaching 
can find many opportunities for other signifirant sen ice. No cconomv 
is so shortsighted as that which dictates the empIojTnent of unquafiflnf 
personnel in education, where human values arc paramount (Chapter 
12 ). 
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Orien1a!5on 

A story is told of Colonel Francis Parker, the 
pioneering educator who came to Quincy, 
Massachusetts, as superintendent of schools. 
When asked by many of his teachers to ex- 
plain his theory about the place of the in- 
dividual in education, Parker called a faculty 
meeting. When the teachers were assembled, 
Parker entered with a little girl at his side 
whom he seated at the front of the room. He 
then gave the shortest and most insightful ad- 
dress in the annals of education: “My fellow 
teachers, you have asked me to tell you why 
we are making changes in our schools.” Plac- 
ing his hand on the little girl’s shoulder he 
said, “Here is your answer.” He then left them 
wondering and thinking. 

Patents, teachers, and administrators some- 
times become so preoccupied with the means 
of education— buildings, books, budgets, 
buses— that they lose sight of the ends of edu- 
cation — pupils. To teach a child is to under- 
stand and respect him. Thus attention to chil- 
dren and youth becomes the heart of a teach- 
er’s work. 

In recent years the behavioral sciences have 
yielded new knowledge of the growth and 
development of children and youth. This under- 
standing points the way toward belter adapta- 
tion of the school to the unique needs of the 
pupil and toward more eiTeclive teaching. 

Although certain patterns of mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, and social growth are fairly 
common, each child is a unique organism. 
Public education in a democratic society is 
responsible for nurturing the full development 
of each of these organisms to the maximum of 
his potential, regardless of how great or modest 
that potential may be. American education is 
founded on the belief that mass education does 
not deny respect and care for the individual, 
that quantity and quality in education can co- 
exist. To meet this challenge demands atten- 
tion to the normal or average child as well as 
concern for the exceptional child — the men- 
tally, physically, emotionally, or socially atypi- 
cal child. 



Foundations 

Since his earliest recorded history, man has 
been engaged in the study of children and 
youth. The story of educational progress is, 
in large measure, the story of deeper under- 
standing of the learner. The lifeblood of a 
democratic society is a dynamic educational 
system, free to all, and attuned to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of all. 

The American people have given expression 
to society’s responsibility to children in a num- 
ber of Ways. One of the most statesmanlike 
pronouncements is the Pledge to Children 
adopted by the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth (see page 227) : 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully 
met in a world at war, we ask you to join u$ In a 
firm dedication to the building of a world society 
based on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 

so MAV YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in 
man, and in those qualities of vision and of the 
spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope 
for the future. 


^ The Educational Policies Commission con- 
siders the supreme importance of the indfvid- 
ual as the basic moral value in American life: 

The inherent worth of every human being is hasic 
in the teacliing of Christianity and of many other 
great religions. . . . This doctrine sharply chal- 
lenges every form of oppression, ft implies that 
each human being should have every possible 
opportunity to achieve hy his own efforts a feel- 
ing of security and competence in dealing with 
the problems arising in daily life. ... In edu- 
cational terms, this value requires a school system 
which, by mating freely available the common 
heritage of human association and human culture, 
opens to every child the opportunity to grow to his 
full physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
stature. ... By exploring and acknowledging the 
capacities of each child, education seeks to de- 
velop all of his creative powers, to encourage him 
to feel that he can do things of value, that he be- 
longs, and that he is wanted. ■ . . 

It assigns no superior moral status, but rather a 
more definite moral responsibility, to the strong 
and the able. Jt endeavors to arouse tn each indi- 
vidual a profound sense of seif-respect and per- 
sonal integrity.! 


The Individual Pupil. Joy Elmer Morgan, one- 
time editor of the NEA Journal, lias expr&ssed 
thus the importance of the child 5 

Let us set the child in our midst as our greatest 
wealth and our most challenging responsibility. 
Let us exalt him above industry, above business, 
above politics, above all the petty and se//i«h 
things that weaken and destroy a people. Let us 
know that the race moves forward through its chil- 
dren, and by the grace of Almighty God, setting 
our faces toward the morning, dedicate ourselves 
anew to the service and the welfare of childhood. 

As every parent thinks and lives in terms of 
his child, so too the teacher thinks first of the 
child and second of the subject matter- The 
Wliite House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy stated, “The supreme educational and 
social importance of individual trails should 
be recognized throughout the educational 
s) stem.” 


Understanding a Child. All children mu«t be 
studied longitudinally over accumulating }ears 
and horizontally through all areas of their 
Jiving. Good teachers study their pupils as 
well as their lessons; they learn oLout pupils 
while leaching them. Among the experimental 
methods used in child study are: question- 
naires and direct questioning, systematic oh- 
servalion, standardized tests, ratings projec- 
tive techniques, parai/ei groups, laltoralory 
techniques, case histories, and parental inter- 
views. 

A pupil, like any human being, is a hiologi- 
cal organism, consisting of skin, hone*, mus- 
cles, nerves, gland*, organs of special sen«e. 


a digestive system, and a circulatory ‘ystem, 
working interdcpendently. Integration in its 
restricted scn«e cxi*ls within the pupil rather 
than ftelween hits of •uhjrct mailer. An inle- 
1 Edwationil folicies OramN-inn. 
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What are fonvard-looking schools 
doing to emphasize 
individual development and 
personality and to realize 
the potentialities of every youth? 


They test pupils to discover interests, 
needs, and abilities , . . 



and provide special 
correctional activities for 
handicapped children. 


JTkenever possible, they 
encourage atypical chil- 
dren, like this blind boy, 
to continue in the regu- 
lar classroom . . . 





gratwjg child who adapts himself at all levels 
of learning and life is the goal rather than an 
integrated mass. To this end the teacher should 
be familiar with the developmental patterns at 
various levels as revealed in numerous current 
texts on child growth. Furthermore, the teacher 
ought to understand lifelong human growth 
and development. 


Child growth end development 
Basic Principles. The understanding of chil- 
dren is fundamental to the task of teaching 
children. Complete understanding is never 
reached but increased understanding is 
achieved through study of the expanding body 
of knowledge concerning child growlh and de- 
velopment. Certain generalizations can be 
made from this knowIed>»e: 

1. Children’s behavior is influenced by many 
complex and often obscure causes. Be- 
havior is based upon past experiences, 
shaped by present circumstances, and in- 
fluenced by hopes and plans for the future. 

2. Learning is a natural process, although the 
capacity for learning varies widely among 
individuaU. When a child fails to learn 
it is because some impediment has arisen 
to obstruct learning. 


and for those too severely handicapped, 
special bedside instruction is provided. 




3. Each child is unique. He not only differs 
from others but is in a constant process 
of change himself. Individual differences 
increase as children grow older. 

4. All children have some potential for growth 
and development. None are so hopeless as 
to merit rejection. 

5. The entire human organism is involved in 
learning and development. Mental dm’elop- 
ment cannot he considered in isolation 
from the learner’s physical, social, and 
emotional well-being. 

6. Child growth is continuous but not con- 
stant. Various developmental stages are 
discernible among children, but growth 
varies among children. Learning tasks must 
be attuned to the individual learner’s readi- 
ness and stage of development. 

7. Children are influenced greatly by the 
values of the groups to which they belong. 
To understand a child is to understand his 
family and his comrades. 

The teacher’s skill in understanding chil- 
dren can be extended greatly through system- 
atic observation and study. Successful teaching 
is hardly possible without deep understanding 
of children. 

A long-time observer of the child. Dr. Ar- 
nold L, Gesell, formerly of the Yale University 
Clinic of Child Development, studied young- 
sters for forty years. His research indicates 
that “there is a basic ground plan of growth 
peculiar to the species, and always a variation 
of the ground plan distinctive for the Individ- 
uaL” 

Developmental Periods. Although the divisions 
are not clear-cut, it is helpful to think of hu- 
man life as comprising se\'eral developmental 
stages : 

1. The prenatal period extends from concep- 
tion to birth, a period of about nine 
months. Physical health in later life is in- 
fluenced by this pericwl. 

2. Infancy is the period from birth until ap 
proximately two years of age. This is a 


period of great physical growth and an 
extremely formative period of life. 

3. Childhood includes the years from age two 
to puberty. Intellectual development is 
quite rapid during this period. 

4. Adolescence extends from puberty, which 
begins from eleven to thirteen — somewhat 
later for boys than girls — until maturity 
is reached at about age twenty-one. This 
is a period of rapid physical growth and a 
period of difficult adjustment from child- 
hood to adulthood. 

5. Early adulthood may be regarded as the 
years from the early twenties to about age 
forty-five, the period when most people are 
most productiv'e and independent. 

6. Middle adulthood includes the period from 
the mid-forties until retirement, often about 
age sixty-five. This is a period of transi- 
tion from the full vigor of maturity to the 
slackened pace of later years. 

7. Later adulthood is the period in life after 
retirement. As the human life span is ex- 
tended and belter health achieved, this 
period of life takes on new significance 
and is no longer regarded as borrowed 
time. 

Most normal individuals pass through these 
major stages. 

Phases of Growth, A pupil, typical or atypical, 
has not one but several ages. He may have 
simultaneously a chronological age, which is 
his actual span of life in years; a mental age, 
which is his ability to perform certain intel- 
lectual tasks; an educational age, which usually 
denotes his academic level of achievement; a 
physical age, which ranks him among his col- 
leagues in such matters as stature and weight; 
an emotional age, which may be revealed in his 
affective behavior; a social age, which de- 
pends greatly upon his experiences with peo- 
ple ; a vocational age, which may provide much 
of the drive for completing his studies; and 
an avocational age, which in an activity like 
stamp collecting may place a sixth grader 
high above a college student. Une\enne8s may 
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exist in these various ages within a pupil, 
especially if there is poorly synchronized 
growth among the different systems of the 
body. Through cumulative continuous growth 
the individual pupil becomes a well-balanced 
person in all areas of living. 

An excellent description of all-round growth 
and development is furnished by that great 
textbook of life, the Bible, in this account of 
the early life of the Great Teacher: “And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man” (Luke 2:52). He increased 
in wisdom (mentally), in stature (physically), 
in favor with God (spiritually), and man (so- 
cially) . The teacher and parent should promote 
this four-dimensional growth for every child. 

Mental Development, One of the most impor- 
tant facets of human growth from the stand- 
point of the school is mental development The 
growing mind is an integral part of the grow- 
ing organism. Healthy mental development is 
dependent upon wholesome physical, emo- 
tional, and social development. This Important 
point was not recognized by early theories of 
psychology and is still missed by many critics 
who fail to appreciate the importance of the 
school’s attention to the total development of 
the child. Pleas for exclusive concentration by 
the school on the mental development of the 
child — without regard for his physical, social 
and emotional well-being — are not in accord 
with modern knowledge of psychology. A hun- 
gry or frightened child can not learn effec- 
tively. Before learning can take place, it is 
often necessary for the school to help the child 
establish a sense of security and belonging, 
a feeling of personal importance. 

The comparison of the human mind with 
clay has often been used. This analogy is most 
faulty because it suggests that the mind — like 
clay — can be made over by strong eitemal 
pressures. However, the mind is molded largely 
from within through the forces of growth. 

Since growth may be influenced by externa! 
forces applied to the environment, intelligent 
concepts of shaping mental dc^cIopment must 


begin with the idea of stimulating wholesome 
growth through environmental influences. 

Intelligence may be defined as the capacity 
for learning. It must be emphasized that in- 
telligence is an important factor, but not the 
only factor affecting the learner’s progress 
in school. It was generally believed that this 
mental capacity, or intelligence, was deter- 
mined iargely by heredity and that it remained 
fairly constant throughout life. However, a 
number of recent investigations suggest that it 
Is possible under certain conditions to acceler- 
ate the rate of mental growth. For example, 
gains up to three points in the intelligence 
quotient have been registered in cases ivhere 
students have had the benefit of nursery educa- 
tion or where mentally retarded children lla^e 
received special class instruction. This and 
other evidence suggest that the child’s intelli- 
gence is somewhat dynamic and not entirely a 
fixed characteristic. Apparently mental devel- 
opment is influenced by the child’s environ- 
ment somewhat more than was once believed. 

Intelligence is commonly measured bj the 
IQ, or intelligence quotient. This is the quo- 
tient obtained when mental age is divided by 
chronological age. Thus a six-)ear-old child 
with a mental age of nine would hate an IQ 
of 150. (The decimal point which would nor- 
mally appear between the I and 5 is dropped.) 

The child’s academic achievement in school 
is commonly measured by standardized fe«t< 
which express results in terms of normal 
achievement for students of a certain age. This 
measure is sometimes referred to as educa- 
tional age. By comparing the learner’s etluca- 
tional age with his mental age, it is po»*ibIc 
to determine whether or not his achievement 
is commensurate with his capacity. 

Physical Crouth. Rapid growth fakes pUee 
during the prenatal period. The human or- 
ganism dev elops from a single cell to a complex 
avstem capWe of many activities in a short 
span of nine months. Birth, therefore, m rnt 
reaUy the beginning of life and growth bat 


rather an important change in the environment 
of the human organism. 

After birth the infant grows ver)' rapidly in 
height and weight. However, this rate of 
growth is vastly slower than that during the 
prenatal period and the rate actually slows 
down progressively from birth to maturity. 
Legs grow' more rapidly than the trunk and 
head during infancy. The brain also grows 
quite rapidly. Muscles grow fast during in- 
fancy, and many complex phjsical skills, such 
as walking and talking, are acquired during 
this period. 

Gradually the rate of physical growth in 
children decelerates until about nine to thir- 
teen years of age when another spurt of growlh 
continues for two or three years. For the 6rst 
decade of life boys and girls grow at about the 
same rate. But puberty overtakes girls earlier 
than boys with the result that girls from eleven 
to fifteen are heavier and taller than most bojs 
of the same age. At fifteen or sixteen, girls’ 
rate of growlh slows markedly while boys con- 
tinue to grow until about age twenty. After 
twenty most people continue to grow in weight 
but not in height 

During surges of growth, children need 
greater energ}' to sustain the grow th itself. Dur- 
ing these periods they find it more difficult to 
study and to withstand strain. This is often a 
difficult period for their parents and teachers, 
as well as for the children. An)lhing which 
disturbs a child or youth may interrupt his 
growth. Maladjustment at school, anxiety, dis- 
ease, emotional disturbances, and other factors 
may retard norma! growth. When a child fails 
to grow or loses weight, something is interfer- 
ing with his normal well-being and is cause 
for alarm. On the other hand, spurts of growth 
occur at slightly different times for different 
children. If this is not understood, undue 
alarm may result from normal periods of slow 
grow th. 

Tallness and shortness ate partly hereditary. 
EIn\ironment and nutrition also have an effect 
upon growth. Studies seem to indicate that 
each generation is slightly taller and healthier 


than preceding generations. There are still 
many aspects of human physical growth which 
are not understood. 

For example, it is known that physical 
growth is related to intellectual and emotional 
growth but the exact nature of these relation- 
ships is not fully understood. In many ways, 
the school seeks to insure wholesome physical 
grow'th. Throughout the school program, in- 
struction is offered on health and safety. Physi- 
cal education is also an important part of the 
school curriculum. The school lunch program 
was initiated to improve the nutrition of school 
children. Most schools provide periodic physi- 
cal and dental examinations for school chil- 
dren and youth. Nurses, psychologists, dental 
hygienists, and other health specialists are be- 
coming more commonplace on public school 
stafis. 

Social and Emotional Develoi/ment. Children 
mature socially and emotionally as w'ell as 
physically and mentaUy. Social and emotional 
maturity are related to other facets of develop- 
ment. For example, children of advanced men- 
tal maturity tend to be more advanced socially 
and are larger and stronger physically as well. 
Howe%'er, this is a general rule to which there 
are many exceptions. 

One of the first tasks of social development 
is the adjustment of the child in his transition 
from home to schooL This means extending 
his social attachments from his immediate 
family to his peers. This is an enormous ad- 
justment for children to make and some accom- 
plish it only with extreme difficulty. Nursery 
schools and kindergartens help to ease the bur- 
den. This transformation from home to school 
involves also the adjustment from the small- 
simple group of the home to the large complex 
groups of the school. Not only is the new group 
foreign hut it is also much larger than was 
customary at home. 

As the child becomes a member of a large 
and more complex group, he becomes more 
aware of and responsive to others. The rugged 
iodiriduallst gives way to the social conformer. 
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He learns to be more sensitive to the feeKngs 
of others, more cooperative in groups. He 
forms strong attachments to peer groups and 
participates more effectively in team sports, 
gangs, clubs, and other cooperative activities. 

As the child reaches puberty he acquires 
greater understanding and acceptance of him* 
self. He develops more confident relations with 
both peers and adults. While he still needs 
guidance and support from family, he is be- 
coming Jess dependent upon parents. However, 
puberty presents a special social problon since 
girls mature more rapidly than boys during 
this period. Children of the same age but dif. 
ferent sex, in the same classes in school, have 
quite different attitudes toward the opposite 
sex. Girls at this age are quite interested in boys 
who — alas !— are likely to hold girls in disdain. 
Fortunately this condition does not continue 
for long. 

As adolescence is reached, boy-girl relation- 
ships become more mature. But rapid sexual 
maturation poses difficult new problems. Re- 
lationships with the opposite sex are one of the 
most difficult problems of teen-agers. Ado- 
lescence is a turbulent period of development. 

At one moment a parent or teacher is insisting 
that “you are now old enough to. . .”;andthe 
next moment the child is reminded that “you 
can’t do that yet, you’re much too young.” Phy- 
sical growth is rapid— sometimes too rapid 
from the standpoint of poise and grace. The 
adolescent yearns for the independence of 
adulthood but, at the same time, is perhaps 
frightened by the prospect of it Adolescence is 
characterized by a strong need to conform lo 
the mores of peers. Habits of dress, talk, and 
other manifestations are powerfully influenced 
by the gang, often to the consternation of par- 
ents. Adolescence is indeed a period of great 
turbulence and stress. If parents and teachers 
find difficulty understanding adolescents dur- 
ing this perioci, it is not unusual, because in all 
probability teen-agers don’t understand them- 
selves! 

The social development of children and 
jouth can be strengthened immea-urably by 


the school. Fine schools do nol leave social ma. 
(unuion to chance. Opportunity is given chil- 
dren vvithin the school program to develop 
wholesome understanding and relationships 
with others. Life adjustment programs, in spite 
of the severe criticism which they hare suffered 
in recent years, have made a significant con- 
trihution toward the wholesome social and 
emotional development of youth. 

The key person in the school environment 
is the teacher. More than any other adult in the 
school environment, the teacher is in intimate 
contact with the child. Thus the teacher is in 
better position to observe symptoms of social 
or emotional difficulties. If iJie teacher is sym- 
pathetic and understanding, if he can establish 
good rapport with students, they will often 
turn lo him for counsel. This day-to-day, in- 
formal counseling of students by understanding 
teachers is one of the great but less wcfl-known 
contributions of education to the growth and 
development of wholesome children and joutli. 

One of the great bastions of American melt- 
ing-pot society has been the role of the public 
school in socializing millions of )oung people 
of diverse backgrounds. learning and play- 
ing together in the public schools in their form- 
ative years, they ha>e de\ eloped mutual respect 
and understanding that withstand the strains of 
later years. 

Moral Deielopment. Ethical, moral, and 
spiritual development are important dimen- 
sions of human growth. But herein lies one of 
the great dilemmas of American education. 

While recognizing the importance of moral and 
spiritual lalues on the one hand, American 
society has also insi«led quite properly upon 
the separation of church and state. Thus it ha* 
been considered inappropriate. in<lrr<l uncon- 
stitutional. for public school* to olTcr religiou* 
instruction on school prem;«e*. men on a 
solunlaiy attendance ba*i«. .'lany parfflt*. con- 
cerned about the importance of pnniJirtg 
Ihhus intrvctwn. hare cho*m to send their 
chiWrwi to prirote sectarian schools a nrh* 
upheld by the court*. Honner. m the mind, 
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rather an imporlanl change in the environment 
of the human organism. 

After birth the infant grows very rapidly in 
height and weight. However, this rate of 
growth is vastly slower than that during the 
prenatal period and the rate actually slows 
down progressively from birth to maturity. 
Legs grow more rapidly than the trunk and 
head during infancy. The brain also grows 
quite rapidly. Muscles grow fast during in- 
fancy, and many complex physical skills, such 
as walking and talldng, are acquired during 
this period. 

Gradually the rale of physical growth in 
children decelerates until about nine to thir- 
teen years of age when another spurt of growth 
continues for two or three years. For the first 
decade of life boys and girls grow at about the 
same rate. But puberty overtakes girls earlier 
than boys with the result that girls from eleven 
to fifteen ace heavier and taller than most boys 
of the same age. At fifteen or sixteen, girls’ 
rate of growth slosvs markedly while boys con- 
tinue to grow until about age twenty. After 
twenty most people continue to grow in weight 
but not in height. 

During surges of growlh, children need 
greater energy to sustain the grow ih itself. Dur- 
ing these periods they find it more difficult to 
stud) and to withstand strain. This is often a 
difficult period for their parents and teachers, 
as well as for the children. An)'thing which 
disturbs a child or youth may interrupt his 
growth. Maladjustment at school, anxiety, dis- 
ease, emotional disturbances, and other factors 
may retard normal growth. When a child fails 
to grow or loses weight, something is interfer- 
ing with his normal well-being and is cause 
for alarm. On the other hand, spurts of growlh 
©(xur at slightly different times for different 
children. If this is not understood, undue 
alarm may result from normal periods of slow 
growth. 

Tallness and shortness are parti) hereditary. 
Environment and nutrition also ha^e an effect 
upon growth- Studies seem to indicate that 
each generation is slightly taller and healthier 


than preceding generations. There are still 
many aspects of human physical growth which 
are not understood. 

For example, it is known that physical 
growth is related to intellectual and emotional 
growth but the exact nature of these relation- 
ships is not fully understood. In many ways, 
the school seeks to insure wholesome physical 
growth. Throughout the school program, in- 
struction is offered on health and safely. Physi- 
cal education is also an important part of the 
school curriculum. The school lunch program 
tvas initiated to improve the nutrition of school 
children. Most schools provide periodic physi- 
cal and dental examinations for school chil- 
dren and youth. Nurses, psychologists, dental 
hygienists, and other health specialists are be- 
coming more commonplace on public school 
staffs. 

Social and Emotional Development. Children 
mature socially and emotionally as well as 
physically and mentally. Social and emotional 
maturity are related to other facets of develop- 
ment For example, children of advanced men- 
tal maturity tend to be more advanced socially 
and are larger and stronger physically as well. 
Howe\’er, this is a general rule to which there 
are many exceptions. 

One of the first tasks of social development 
is the adjustment of the child in his transition 
from home to school. This means extending 
his social attachments from his immediate 
family to his peers. This is an enormous ad- 
justment for children to make and some accom- 
plish it only with extreme difficulty. Nursery 
schools and kindergartens help to ease the bur- 
den. This transformation from home to school 
involves also the adjustment from the small, 
simple group of the home to the large complex 
groups of the schooL Not only is the new group 
foreign but it is also much larger than was 
customary' at home. 

As the child becomes a member of a large 
and more complex group, he becomes more 
aware of and responsive to others. The rugged 
indmdualist gives way to the social conformer. 
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He learns to be more sensitive to the feelings 
of others, more cooperative in groups. He 
forms strong attachments to peer groups and 
participates more effectively in team sports, 
gangs, clubs, and other cooperative activities. 

As the child reaches puberty he acquires 
greater understanding and acceptance of hun- 
self. He develops more confident relations with 
both peers and adults. While he still needs 
guidance and support from family, he is be- 
coming less dependent upon parents. However, 
puberty presents a special social problem since 
girls mature more rapidly than boys during 
this period. Children of the same age but dif- 
ferent sex, in the same classes in school, have 
quite different attitudes toward the opposite 
sex. Girls at this age are quite interested jn boys 
who — alas! — are likely to hold girls in disdain. 
Fortunately this condition does not continue 
for long. 

As adolescence is reached, boy-girl relation- 
ships become more mature. But rapid sexual 
maturation poses difficult new problems. Re- 
lationships with the opposite sex are one of the 
most difficult problems of teen-agers. Ado- 
lescence is a turbulent period of development. 

At one moment a parent or teacher is insisting 
that “you are now old enough to. . .’’jandthe 
next moment the child is reminded that “you 
can’t do that yet, you’re much too young.” Phy- 
sical growth is rapid — sometimes too rapid 
from the standpoint of poise and grace. The 
adolescent yearns for the independence of 
adulthood but, at the same time, is perhap 
frightened by the prospect of if. Adolescence is 
characterired by a strong need to conform to 
the mores of peers. Habits of dress, talk, and 
other manifestations are powerfully influenced 
by the gang, often to the consternation of par- 
ents. Adolescence is indeed a period of great 
turbulence and stress. If parents and teachers 
find difficulty understanding adolescents dur- 
ing this period, it is not unusual, because in all 
probability teen-agers don’t understand fhem- 
sehes! 

Tlie social development of children and 
youth can be strengthened immeasurably by 


the school. Fine schools do not leave social ma- 
turation to chance. Opportunity is given chil- 
dren within the school program to develop 
wholesome understandiog and relalionships 
with others. Life adjustment programs, in spite 
of the severe criticism which they have suffered 
in recent years, have made a significant con- 
tribution toward the wholesome social and 
emotional development of j oulh. 

The key person in the school environment 
is the teacher. More than any other adult in the 
school environment, the teacher is in intimate 
contact with the child. Thus the teacher is in 
better position to observe symptoms of social 
or emotional difficulties. If the teacher is sym- 
pathetic and understanding, if he can establish 
good rapport with students, they will often 
turn to him for counsel. This day-to-day, in- 
formal counseling of students by understanding 
teachers is one of the great but less « e)!-known 
contributions of education to the growth and 
development of wholesome children and youth. 

One of the great bastions of American melt- 
ing-pot society has been the role of the public 
school in socializing millions of young people 
of diverse backgrounds. By learning and play- 
ing together in the public schools in their form- 
ative years, they have developed mutual respect 
and understanding that withstand the strains of 
later years. 

Itloral Development. Ethical, moral, and 
spiritual development are important dimen- 
sions of human growth. But herein lies one of 
the great dilemmas of American education. 

While recognizing the importance of moral and 
spiritual values on the one hand, American 
saciet) has aho insleJed quite pro/>crly upon 
the separation of church and stale. Thu« it ha* 
been considered inappropriate, indeed uncon- 
stitutional. for public »chool* to ofler relig lou* 
instruction on school prcmi*c*. ewn on a 
voluntary attendance ha*!*. Many con- 

cemrd about the importance of providing re- 
ligious in«lruction. have cho«en to send their 
children to private sectarian school*, a tyht 
upheld by the court*. IloHcver. in ih** 
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of many, this is not the end of the dilemma. 
For, it is argued, when large numhere of chil* 
dren are separated in school attendance on a 
religious basis, the socialization of children 
of diverse backgrounds and beliefs, mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, is weakened. 

The Educational Policies Commission, in a 
pronouncement on this dilemma, reached a 
number of important agreements: 

1. The American people, regardless of reli- 
gion, are agreed upon certain basic values 
and standards of behavior. 

2. These moral and spiritual values should 
be slated as aims of the schooL 

3. All of the school’s resources should be used 
to teach moral and spiritual values, but 
without sectarian indoctrination. 

4. The public schools should guard religious 
freedom and tolerance and be friendly to- 
ward all religions. 

5. The home is the greatest single factor in 
forming character. 

6. But pov.erful community forces may work 
against the schools and the home in de- 
veloping higher moral and spiritual con- 
duct.* 

Actually, there is no complete solution that b 
acceptable to all in this dilemma. InCT-itably, 
the public schoob are caught in the center of 
opposing charges. Some will complain that 
they are godless while others will insist that 
the)’ must remain that way. In any event, it can 
be agreed that it is important for public schoob 
to inculcate high moral and ethical standards 
of conduct in young people and, at the same 
time, to avoid sectarian indoctrination. 

Exceptional children 
As mentioned earlier, children are subject to 
Hide individual differences in their physical, 
mental, social, and emotional development. 
Children who differ so nidely from the normal 
or average as to require substantial modiffca- 

z Adapted from EdocatlonsI Policies CotmnUsioo, 
Morel end SpirUtml I'elaes in the Public SehoeU, 
National Edocation Aasociatitm, Tra.»hington, D.C.. 


tions in their educational environment are re- 
garded as exceptional or atj’plcal children. The 
aspect of education related to meeting the needs 
of exceptional children b usually referred to 
as special education. 

It b helpful to consider exceptional chil- 
dren in four basic categories: mentally, phy- 
sically, socially, and emotionally atypicaL In 
their mental development, children range all 
the way from young geniuses to youngsters 
that are entirely uneducable. Children are often 
classified according to their mental ability into 
sei’eral groups; the gifted or talented, the nor- 
ma! or average, and the mentally retarded. 
Physically alj-pical children may be further 
categorized into four basic classes: the vbually 
handicapped, the crippled or orthopedically 
handicapped, the aurally handicapped, and the 
orally handicapped. Socially and emotionally 
dbtressed children abo present special educa- 
tional problems. 

Some children are mildly handicapped, re- 
quiring only minor modifications in the regu- 
lar classroom environment. Others are sub- 
stantially handicapped, requiring special 
classes or special schoob. Others are so sev’erely 
handicapped that they cannot attend school 
at alL Some youngsters suffer from multiple 
handicaps. Unfortunately, many school dis- 
tricts are unable to meet fuUy the needs of 
handicapped children. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, a physician at New York 
University’s Bellevue Medical Center and an 
eminent authority on the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, has emphasbed two fundamental 
principles concerning the education of excep- 
tional children.® First, he insists that public 
education b the inalienable right of every child, 
the handicapped child not excepted. He warns 
against the easy shirking of ihb responsibility 
by rationalizing that **tbis child doesn’t belong 
in Ihb schooL” He points out that the handi- 
capped child’s ability to accommodate to the 
school environment frequently exceeds the 

^*IIowird A. Ruik. “Square Pegs in Round Holes," 
ItEA Jeunud, toL 47 (Decemter, 1933), p. 608. 
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school’s willingness to make adaptations. 
Second, Dr. Rusk insists that handicapped 
children are essentially like normal children. 
That is, they are children first and handi- 
capped children second, 

Any plans for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren must be based on recognition of both their 
basic needs as children and their special needs as 
handicapped children. Frequently, the special 
needs of these children are such that they can be 
met best with those services we term “special edu- 
cation.” 

Sound educational principles dictate that these 
special-education services should be applied only 
when they are demanded hy the needs of the child. 
The regular classroom is the best educational en- 
vironment for any child to meet his basic needs.< 

The processes of learning and development 
are not easy for children. They are even mote 
difScult for the handicapped child. The teach- 
ing of exceptional children demands even 
greater ingenuity, patience, and resourceful- 
ness than teaching the normal child. All loo 
often parents, teachers, and classmates aggra- 
vate the handicapped child’s adjustment 
through overt deference and sympathy to him. 

It is rather difficult to steer a wise course be- 
tween coddling and rejecting the atypical child. 
The atypical child needs to experience security, 
joy, opportunity, and satisfaction of accom- 
plishment just as any normal child. More and 
better ways must be found to meet the special 
needs of the atypicaf child, in the regular school 
classroom as much as possible, but in special 
classes or schools when necessary. 

The International Council for Exceptional 
Children was established in 1922: 

1. To unite those interested in the educational 
problems of the special child 

2. To emphasize the education of the special 
child rather than his identification or clas- 
sification 

3. To est3bli«h professional standards for 
teachers in the field of special education 

4/6i</..p.60a 


Mentally gifted 
Concern for the mentally gifted child is by no 
means new. Nearly a century ago Thomas Hux- 
ley wrote that “the most important object of 
all educational schemes is to catch these excep- 
tional people and turn them to account for the 
good of society.” Eminent educational psy- 
chologists, such as Lewis Terman, Ilobert 
Havighurst, Paul Witty, and others have been 
concerned with the education of gifted chil- 
dren for decades. But the recent explosion of 
technological advancement has focused new 
attention dramatically upon the shortage of 
top manpower and has precipitated one of the 
most vigorous academic talent hunts known to 
man. The great intensification of interest in 
finding and developing lop intellectual talent 
is one of the most significant and widespread 
developments of the current decade. 

Good teachers and good schools have always 
sought ways of identifying and encouraging 
able students. On the other hand, many 
teachers have found it easy to become preoc- 
cupied with helping slow learners and a««umed 
that the bright students would take care of 
themselves. With little eilort, either on the part 
of the teacher or the learner, these students 
usually did meet academic standards geared 
to the average ability of the group. However, 
in loo many instances ihej were not chalienged 
to the full measure of their ability. Too often 
they became indifferent. Conant’s stud) of 
American high schools, cited in Cliapter 7. 
points out this lock in many high school*. 

fTho Are the Gifted? There is no universal!) 
accepted definition of the mentally gifted 
sometimes referred to also as talented or su- 
perior. For e.xample, one writer defines the 
term to include the upper 2 per cent of the 
school age population; another's definition 
would include the upper 25 per cent of *11 
children. Perhaps the roo«t common concept of 
the academically gifted child would inelu e 
those with IQs excelling 125 or 1.19. Thr^ 
learners can be identifictl hy stmdardired m- 
Its 
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telligence tests, marks, and teachers’ judg* 
ments. The term “giftedness” can be applied 
of course, to a variety of talents. A child may 
be gifted in reading but not in art. 

The old stereotype of the shy, stooped, little, 
unhealthy genius is not supported by the e\'i- 
dence. Research studies indicate that, although 
there are many individual variations, the in- 
tellectually gifted person is usually superior in 
other ways as well. Physically they are taller, 
stronger, and healthier than average. Socially, 
they are more confident and better poised. 
They are likely to seek assoaalion with older 
children rather than children of their OMn age. 
Gifted children come from all races and from 
all strata of society. 

What are good schools doing 
to encourage the gifted? 



Here are examples from the arls . . , 

the sciences . . . 



Intellectually, the gifted child of course 
learns more easily and rapidly. He possesses 
superior ability in reasoning and generalizing. 
He can deal with the abstract ideas more easily 
than other children. He has a more positive 
attitude toward school. He tends to be more 
creative and inquisitive. The gifted child has a 
higher vocabularj' level and a longer interest 
span. He is more capable of independent study 
and usually has more varied interests. He is 
likely to be more interestd in non-fiction than 
in fiction and outgrows children’s literature 
earlier. 

Providing for the Gifted. Many proposals have 
been advanced for caring for the gifted in 
school. Most procedures can be classified into 
three basic patterns: grouping, acceleration, 
and enrichment. 

Grouping according to academic ability was 
once ividely practiced but then fell into disre- 
pute on the grounds that it fostered an educa- 
tional elite, encouraged undesirable feelings of 
superiority or inferiority among students in 
the upper and lower groups, denied future 
leaders an opportunity to associate with their 
future followers, and was undemocratic. In 
some cases superior students are grouped in 
separate classes. In some city school systems, 
s^ial high schools ha% e been established for 
the gifted. The trend at present, which seems to 
be consistent with the recommendations of ex- 
perts, is toward grouping superior children to- 
gether for part, but only part, of the day in the 
same school with other children. Since most 
children are not equally gifted in all areas, 
^me Khools have de>'eloped flexible group- 
ings. Thus a child may be in an advanced 
^lence group, an average art group, and a 
lower group in physical education. A student 
may move up or down in this group at any 
time. In this way inflexible cleavages between 
able and less able students are not fixed; and 
each student is in a group of relatively equal 
ability for each subject. Primary teachers, of 
course, haie practiced this type of grouping 
for many years. Grouping makes it possible 
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and the humanities. 

This special social studies class for bright students at 
Baldwin High School, New York, is exploring 
Spinoza and the soul. 


for the teacher to work witli a narrower ratrge 
of ability. 

Acceleration is an arrangement in which the 
gifted child advances through school more 
rapidly than others. This may be accomplished 
by early admission to kindergarten and first 
grade, by going through an ungraded school 
in less time than others, by skipping grades, 
by completing high school work early and un- 
dertaking college-level work in high school, or 
by advanced placement in college. One argu- 
ment favoring acceleration is that it permits 
students to complete college and undertake 
careers and marriage earlier in life. Since the 
early twenties are the most producti.e and cre- 
ative years for many people, it is argued that 
entry into a career should come as early as 
possible. Tlie usual orgumcut 
Lon is that an accelerated student. s»ml 
and emotional maturity may not 1>' 
surate with that of his older classmates. The 
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Early Admissions Program, sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, in an 
experiment in admitting bright students to col- 
lege early, has achieved encouraging results. 

Enrichment is an arrangement whereby the 
gifted student is neither segregated nor accel- 
erated but rather is given enriched and ex- 
tended work beyond that expected of average 
students. This arrangement is less disruptive of 
the school organization. Also it means that the 
gifted child receives a greater total education 
than is possible under an accelerated program, 
since his years of schooling are not cut short. 
In an enriched program, gifted students may 
go either farther or deeper than the remainder 
of the class. It may mean extra work in the 
same area in which the class is working, such 
as research or creative writing beyond that ex- 
pected of others. Or it may involve working 
at a level in advance of the rest of the class, 
such as studying elementary algebra in a junior 
high school general mathematics class. 

Many claims and counter-claims are made 
for each of these patterns. Such evidence as 
already exists lndicaa*s that all three patterns 
show considerable promise and that superior 
youngsters are ahle to profit from any of the 
arrangements. There is little evidence to sup- 
port the alleged disadvantages that were 
thought to apply. However, more experimen- 
tation and research are needed before full or 
final answers to the education of the gifted 
can be yielded. It is important that a plan or 
combination of plans best suited to the indi- 
vidual school, its students, and its faculty be 
undertaken. It is important also that the gifted 
child }>e provided with sulficient testing and 
guidance so that his ahilities and interests are 
clearly understood and developed. Harry 
Passow, Director of the Talented Youth Project 
at Teachers &>llege, Columbia University, has 
identified several crucial aspects of the problem 
of educating the talented: 

1. Educational imperatives for gifted children 
must l*e clarified. 

2. .Modifications of curriculum, instruction, 
and organization are required to provide 
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diflcrentiation in learning experiences for 
gifted students. 

3. 'Hie attitudes and values of society ore im- 
portant influences on the flourishing of 
talent and the vigor with which it is nur- 
tured. 

4. Since the teacher has the greatest influence 
in creating a rich learning environment, 
the success of programs for the gifted will 
depend on bringing together mature, in- 
sightful teachers and able students under 
circumstances which breed exciting learn- 
ing experiences.® 

Much interesting experimentation in meet- 
ing the educational needs of the gifted is un- 
der way. Many different approaches are being 
tried. Many high schools offer special seminars 
or advanced honors courses for bright stu- 
dents. Gifted high school students in Decorah, 
Iowa, for example, can study analytic geome- 
try and calculus. In Dade County, Florida, 
able high school students undertake advanced 
science study by working with scientists in the 
community. 

One of the oldest and most successful ele- 
mentary programs for gifted children has been 
developing at the Hunter College campus 
school. From kindergarten through the upper 
grades, gified children have opportunity to go 
far beyond the usual educational experiences 
for their grade. Among other things, these 
gifted efemenlary school pupils learn typing, 
French, and German, Tliey write original 
music and dramatic offerings, which they pre- 
sent at school assemblies. It is not unusual to 
find young scholars at work with compasses, 
slide rules, adding machines, and protractors. 
Special interest clubs in chess, photography, 
and dramatics help them learn worthwhile lei- 
surelimc activities. 

Several national scholarship programs, such 
as those sponsored hy the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the Science Clubs of 
America, and the National Merit Scholarship 
Program, are helping to identify talented youth 

*A. lUnj I’awnr, “U'e Mu<t Mulliply Oar Ef- 
iom," NEA Sourrutl. vet. 47 (OcloWr, 1%8), p. 70. 



and provide them with financial assistance in 
higher education. The National SchoIar$hip 
Service for Negro Students is helping talented 
but underprivileged Negro students, particu- 
larly from the South, find high-quality college 
education that might not otherwise be available 
to them. 

Meanwhile, fundamental research on edn. 
cation for the gifted is being advanced by such 
projects as the Talented Youth Project at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
National Education Association’s Academi. 
cally Talented Pupil Project. Recently the Na- 
tional Council for the Gifted was established 
to bring together scholars interested in this 
worfe and’ to stunurate and coordinate further 
research. From these efforts may come eventu. 
ally much better insight into how American 
common schools can help our most gifted 
young citizens make the fullest possible con> 
tribution toward man’s search for a richer life. 


talking, and physical activity than the 
average child. 

Some of the characteristics may be detected 
through age-grade progress reports, close ob- 
servation by the teacher, and case studies. Any 
rule-of-thumb judgment must not be final. The 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 
recommends a mental examination for all back- 
ward children. Both physical and mental ex- 
aminations should be given in most ca«es to be 
sure that the apparent mental retardation is 
not in reality the manifestation of some phys- 
ical disability such as poor hearing. 

Mentally retarded children are commonly 
classified into three groups: the educable, the 
trainable, and the custodial. While the lines 
of demarcation between these groups are not 
absolute, the educable are generally regarded 
as those with IQs between 50 and 75, approxi- 
mateiy 2 per cent of all children. The trainable 
are those few children with IQs under 50 but 


Mentally retarded 

Equality of opportunity to learn in a democ- 
racy demands adequate attention to the “slow 
learner.” This term includes the entire range 
of mental subnormality in pupils. Among the 
characteristics of the mentally slow are these: 
Physical, They closely resemble normal chil- 
dren of corresponding chronological ages. 
Mental, Their mental age and IQ suggest the 
limitations of the retarded child’s abilities 
of association, comparison, comprehen- 
sion, generalization, and symbolization as 
compared with the normal child. 

SociaL The mentally retarded pupil has less 
ability to learn from experience, to take in 
all the elements in a complex situation, to 
foresee the consequences, and to form 
judgments than has the normal child. He 
is less capable of making adequate social 
adjustments. 

Emotional. Retarded children’s needs, desires, 
and emotions are greatly intensified, re- 
sulting in more cr)ing, laughter, fighting. 


capable of some learning. Custodial children, 
extremely few in number, are practically in- 
capable of any learning. The term “slow 
learner” is sometimes used loosely to apply to 
all children of less than average mental abilit). 

Educable children may be included in regu- 
lar classrooms in some cases or in special 
classes in other cases, depending upon the 
severity of their retardation or upon the a» ail* 
ability of special classes, or opportunitj cla««e«, 
as they are sometimes called. In either C8«e, 
different standards of achievement mu«t 
applied to educable children. Materials and 
content must be within the range of the edu- 
cable child's capacity if they are to !« meaning- 
ful to him. Materials should be clo*ef) re/a(e<l 


to the child's environment and experience. As- 
signmoils should he uilhin his rsngcot sbiliy. 
ffe ought (o hccncoursgodtofootwhuto -hsl- 

e> or ho can 10 Ihs » orfc of the cls«, rogstJlo-s 

of how modest his comrihulion may ho. ft n 
imoortonl that ho ochio,o .omo fooling of .»o- 
ctss oson if only in tho moot simple la.ls. A. 
much as po«iHo, ojtra help should I- 
him. Sinoo slow learner, hs.e particalar .hf. 
SetUty with .erhahmlion and .f-te.et,«nw 
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television and other \'isual aids are particularly 
helpful This means also that the slow learner 
should be sho>v'n rather than told how to do 
things. Since much of his learning is by habit, 
the mentally retarded child needs considerable 
repetition to reinforce desirable hahils. 

Trainable pupils are those who are unable 
to profit from regular classroom experience, 
but who will not need to spend tbeir lives in 
institutions. With appropriate instruction, 
trainable pupils are often capable of learning 
to take care of themsehes, to make a reason- 
ably adequate social adjustment, and to learn 
simple occupational skills. Many, however, are 
not able to become occupationally self-suffi- 
cient Some trainable children are enrolled in 
special ungraded classrooms in public school 
sjstems. Others are provided for in residential 
schools for the mentally deficient. These resi- 
dential schools have an advantage over day 
schools in that they can work with the whole 
child over the whole day and for the entire 
year. There is considerable disagreement over 
whether trainable children should be the re- 
sponsibility of the public school or of special 
institutions. On the one hand, there is the de- 
sire to ghe them e\ery opportunity to Uve in 
an enrironment as nearly like that of a normal 
child as possible, a desire that underlies the 
entire philosophy of all special education. On 
the other hand, sCT'erely retarded children of- 
ten pose a real danger to other children or 
create a distraction se%ere enough to binder 
the educational well-heing of the rest of the 
school 

Custodial children are so limited in intelli- 
gence that they require custody in a mental in- 
stitution or clo«e supen ision and care at home. 
Education is out of the question for these chil- 
dren. 

One of the most moving paragraphs in all of 
the literature on handicapped children is this 
passage from the hand of Pearl Buck, well 
known as an author and adventurer but less 
well known as the wise and understanding 
mother of a mentally handicapped child: 


I found that my child could leam to read simple 
sentences, that she was able, with much effort, to 
write her name, and that she was able to sing 
simple songs. I think she might have been able to 
proceed further but one day, when I took her little 
hand to guide it in writing a word, I noticed that 
it was wet with perspiration. I realized then that 
the child was under intense strain, submitting to 
something she did not in the least understand, 
with an angelic wish to please me. She was not 
really learning anything.® 

Many mentally retarded youngsters are fur- 
ther handicapped in life by parents who are 
unwilling to accept their child’s mental handi- 
cap. Frequently parents are ashamed atjd per- 
haps even nourish feelings of guilt because of 
their children’s shortcomings. They may try to 
isolate the child from association with others 
to hide their shame. Or they may threaten ihe 
child in exhorting him to achievement of "Wch 
he is hopelessly incapable. When this happens, 
emotional dblurbances are compounded wdlh 
mental retardation. Unfortunately, some teach- 
ers are not as sympathetic and understanding 
of mentally retarded youngsters as they should 
be. Like all handicapped children, they iliust be 
acc^ted for what they are and helped to 
achieve up to their level of ability, however 
modest it may be. The National Association 
for Retarded Children was founded to help 
achieve this end. 

Physically handicapped 
VUuaUj Handicapped. The alert teacher is al- 
ways on the lookout for any physical disad- 
vantage which the pupils in her classroom may 
manifest, especially defective vision. Among 
the s)-mptoms are these: frequent mistakes with 
words or figures; inability to study vvithout 
e)c discomfort; complaint of headaches; pe- 
culiar head positions, as in the case of cross-eje 
or strabismus; bodily tension; squinting or 
frowning; stumbling or falling; losing place 
on the printed page; ability to see objects at a 

•Pearl S. Back, “The Child Who Never Crew." 
fleade/# Digest, vol. 57 (September. 1950). pp. 1&-2S. 
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distance more clearly than those at close range; 
inability to see objects at a distance, such as 
words on a blackboard; inability to distin- 
guish colors; redness and swelling of the lids; 
congestion of the vessels of the eyeball; dis- 
charge of tears or pus from the eye; the wear- 
ing of glasses; and inability to pass a satisfac- 
tory test with an eye chart. 

The typical screening test for locating those 
pupils who should be sent to an opfathalmolo- 
gist for thorough eye examination is the Snel- 
len letter chart or the symbol E Chart, the 
latter being used with young and foreign chil- 
dren who cannot read. For identifying some 
eye troubles the Betts or Eames test is helpful. 
A skilled oculist can detect and help correct 
muscular impairment and many other afBic- 
tions. 

Teachers and other nonmedical examiners 
perform a genuine service in locating by ob- 
servation and preliminary examination cases 
that require special attention. But the teacher, 
administrator, and parent must remember that 
in no case should a test made by an examiner 
other than a specialist be considered hnaL Any 
symptoms of defects discovered by the teacher 
should be reported for further examination, 
diagnosis, and remedial treatment by an ex- 
pert. Many schools employ the services of an 
eye specialist who makes examinations or to 
whom suspicious cases are referred for deci- 
sion. If these services are not available, the 
school should advise the parents to obtain the 
necessary assistance. 

Medical treatment obviously is the first pro- 
vision. The educational treatment of blind and 
partially seeing pupils varies according to the 
degree of visual acuity. The degrees are the 
blind, the partially seeing, and (hose with eye 
difTiculties that can he corrected readily with 
glasses. The la«t group is not usually consid- 
ered visually handicapped. 

For the blind the braille s)5tem of raised 
dots is enip[o)ed to supplement the auditory 
sense. These magic dots constitute braille, 
worked out by Louis Braille, a twcnty-jear-old 
blind teacher in the Paris Institution for the 


Young Blind. This opened the way for the 
enlightenment and expression of such brilliant 
minds as that of Helen Keller and hundreds of 
others, through silent unassisted reading. 

Perhaps not more than one-fourth of the 
blind people in the United States make any 
practical use of books in braille, since reading' 
by touch is a slow and fatiguing method For 
these persons a great boon is the talking book, 
of which several hundred volumes are circu- 
lated annually. The talking book consists of 
voice transcriptions of written material re- 
corded on large phonograph discs, each of 
which will play many pages. 

The organized education of the blind in the 
United Stales has reached the point where 
every state now makes provision for them. Most 
blind children are educated in special state- 
operated schools. Some are educated in private 
schools for the blind. The residential schools 
for the blind enroll a number of pupils in the 
low-vision group as well as totally blind chil 
dren. A few city school 8)stem8 operate (heir 
own schools for the blind. Experts in special 
education believe that the blind, like other 
atypical children, should be educated in cla«<es 
in local public schools wherever possible. This 
reduces the social and ps)choIogical odju«l- 
menls imposed by living away from home. 

Several hundred sight-saving cl3««cs are e«- 
tablished in the United Stales, but the program 
is still far from adequate. A sight-saving cla»s 
is one for pupils whose ejes do not permit thorn 
to do the work of the regufar grades, ettfter 
because their sight w III be furtlier impaire<l l)i 
such study or because their ^ bion is too low to 
a«sure their progress in school hj the u«ual 
methods and equipment. 

Visiting teachers often supplement the reg- 
ular classroom work. Interdi«tricl arrange- 
ments make special schooling aiadaMe fur 
youngsters in small ai»trirl«, hut the majorit) 
of partially seeing pupils depend largefy on the 
rr^Iar teacher in the usual cIa*«ro<>m. Sight- 
Mvinc in«miction has Iwen inerra^cl to in- 
clude pr«lemm(ary children and the parent. 

of children with sight handicap*. 



Partially sighted pupils are those with vision 
of 20-70 or less after correction. Some sys- 
tems maintain special classes for them. How- 
ever, many partially sighted youngsters, whose 
visual defects are not too severe, can be edu- 
cated in regular classrooms. It is important 
for the teacher to be aware of such handicaps 
and make appropriate adjustments in class- 
room organization and procedure. For exam- 
ple, the partially sighted student should be 
located so that his desk receives adequate light 
He should be located near the front of the 
room so that he can see the teacher and chalk- 
board as easily as possible. He should not face 
into the light Highly reflective surfaces should 
be covered or repainted. Rest periods should 
be provided and the schedule planned so that 
there are not long periods of work requiring 
close visual tasks. These guides are important, 
not just for the partially sighted, but for the 
protection and consers’ation of the vision of 
all children. 

Other special adjustments (or the partially 
sighted child are also desirable. His reading 
assignments should be less rigorous than those 
for children with normal vision. He should be 
encouraged to avoid rough play that might 
further damage his eyes. An able student might 
be seated neat him to read material that he can 
not see. Frequently he can be permitted lo 
make oral reports rather than written reports. 
The tape recorder permits him to communicale 
by speaking rather than writing. His use of a 
tjpewritcr will also help to conserve his eje- 
sighL Typewriters with large type are now 
widely available. So are large type books. 
Magnifiers for reading may be usefoL Soft, 
dark lead pencils that make wide lines will re- 
duce his eyestrain. The classroom teacher 
should check with eye specialists when possible 
to be sure that the use of the above procedures 
are in the individual child’s best interests, 
since conditions vary. The visually handi- 
capped child needs help in minimizing his de- 
fect and in gaining a feeling of security and 
respect without self-pity. 


Orthopedic. Whatever the defect, all crippled 
children should be enumerated through the of- 
ficial agencies operating under the laws of the 
local, slate, and federal governments. The 
classroom teacher can bring cases to the at- 
tention of the local school nurse or physician. 
County and slate health authorities cooperate 
in helping those who are afflicted physically. 
The stale and federal rehabilitation services 
and some phases of the social security program 
are also available for the older persons, many 
of whom are placed in gainful occupations 
through cooperati%'e efforts on the part of the 
schools and all concerned. Many organizations, 
such as luncheon clubs, seek to locate and help 
children who are crippled or otherwise handi- 
capped. 

The major causes are orthopedic poliomyeli- 
tis or infantile paralysis, spastic paralysis, 
brain injury, rheumatic fever, tuberculosis, 
and other congenital or acquired deformities. 
The major scourge has been polio. But with 
the advent of the Salk polio vaccine, this once 
dread disease appears headed for virtual ex- 
tinction. Medical advances have reduced also 
the crippling effects of tuberculosis of the bone, 
epilepsy, and other disorders. This would sug- 
gest that the number of crippled children might 
be reduced. However, medical science is also 
saving more malformed and defective babies 
at birth. Moreover, highway and other acci- 
dents are increasing the number of crippled 
children. Presently, cerebral palsy accounts for 
a great number of physically disabled chil- 
dren. 

Transportation of crippled pupils to and 
from school is provided free in many school 
systems. In a one-leacher school, a crippled 
pupil may be transported by the teacher, par- 
ents, or other adults. In some instances, rural 
children are boarded in nearby cities where 
special classes are maintained. Recent pro- 
grams of stale aid are recognizing the need for 
paying transportation and boarding costs of 
all children who need these services. Slates 
also reimburse local school systems over and 
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above the cost of educating a normal child, 
if special instruction is given. 

At school the crippled pupil is helped to for- 
get his handicap. As much as possible he should 
be placed in an «ivironment as nearly lilrw 
that of a normal child as his condition per- 
mits. Active membership in clubs and organi- 
zations is encouraged. Under the direction of 
a doctor, nurse, or physiotherapist, the paraly- 
tic pupil may take exercises or receive treat- 
ment under a health-giving lamp or in the 
heated swimming pool. 

Most school systems do not have a separate 
classroom for crippled pupils. Several schools, 
however, may cooperate to provide a special 
room for them. In cases where the child’s dis- 
ability does not permit attendance at school, 
instruction is often provided at the hospital 
or at his home. Many stales provide special 
reimbursement for homehound instruction. In 
some school systems instruction of homehound 
youth is accomplished through television. 
Sometimes two-way radio-telephone is pro- 
vided so that the bedridden student and his 
class can communicate with each other. 

Among the major problems in educating 
crippled children are transportation, since the 
children must he carried to and from the 
school; type of equipment, since many pupils 
need special desks, cots, and other furniture; 
curriculum, which may differ from ihe typical 
one, since the cripple’s vocational area is lim- 
ited and he often needs activities of a special 
nature; fo/fow-up vrorA", which is irsaaiij' /teg’ 
lecled; and costs, since the instruction of crip- 
pled children calls for large per-pupil expendi- 
tures. The extra cost, however, is a profitable 
investment that reaps dividends for the crip- 
pled child as he becomes a self-confident, eco- 
nomically self-sulEcient member of society. In 
some cases no provision is made for the educa- 
tion of crippled children. Great is the tragedy 
of bedridden, isolated crippled children who 
do not have a chance to learn. 

Deaf and Hard-of-hearing. The acoustically 
handicapped arc grouped into two major 


classes, distinguished by the type of instruction 
needed. They are the deaf and the hard-of. 
hearing. The ratio of the hard-of-hearing to the 
deaf is 100 to 1. Naturally there are gradua. 
tions in hearing loss. Deaf children require 
education in special classes. Hard-of-hearing 
pupils, if their hearing loss is not too great, 
can be educated in the regular classroom if 
adequate accommodation is made for them. 

Since defective hearing is less detectable 
than faulty eyesight, identification of the for- 
mer is neglected more frequently than the 
latter. The National Education Association 
calls the teacher’s attention to the following 
as possible symptoms of loss of hearing; fail- 
ure to respond to calling of a name, cocking of 
the head to one side, failure to follow direc- 
tions, looking in a direction other than the 
source of sound, watching others and follow- 
ing their movements, frequent requests for 
repetition of a word or phrase, faulty pronun- 
ciation of common words, speaking in an un- 
usual voice, inattention, restlessness, aggres- 
siveness, apathy, earache, discharge from the 
ear, and persistent mouth breathing. The 
easiest and surest way of identifying pupils 
with impaired hearing in one or both ears is 
through the use of the audiometer. Four to 
five hundred children may be examined in a 
day in groups up to forty by means of the au- 
diometer, which consists of a portable phono- 
graph with several attached phones. Tests with 
audiometers and other appro\ed scientific de- 
rkvs should he made periodjcafl}'- 
Progressive deafness comes on so gradually 
and so insidiously that it frequenllj escapes 
notice until it is too severe to be corrected. 

Since nearly all instances of deafness in adults 
are traceable to the first ten jears of Ufe or 
the so-called delicate age, periodic checks and 
adequate medical care for )oung children are 
aH-/mportanl. Chief among the numerous 
causes of deafness are disea«e8 and accidents. 
Among the former are running ears; enfarp«l 
and diseased tonsils and adenoid*: bad ferth 
and malnutrition, which male it ea«r to con- 
tract diseases; sex ere cold*, infrclions, and 
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diseases, some of which are accompanied by 
dangerous inflammation of the middle car. 
Among the accidental causes are automobile 
collisions, especially those producing a frac- 
tured skull; hard blows on the ears; and things 
placed in the ear. One of the simplest causes of 
hearing impairment is hardened impacted wax 
in the ears. A complicating cause may be the 
Rh factor in the red blood cells. 

After detection of hearing impairment, the 
next step is to induce the pupil and his parents 
to take advantage of corrective physical treat- 
ment. 

The education or reeducation of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children is conducted in pri- 
vate and public institutions, the latter including 
local schools and state residential institutions. 
More modem procedures involve the com- 
munication of ideas hy means of speech and 
lip reading as well as by the sense of vibration 
through tactile experience. Those skilled in 
lip or speech reading add to what they hear 
that which they see in the movement of the 
speaker's Ups and facial expression, and thus 
they are able to hold effective conversation. 

Children with residual hearing are usually 
given auricular training by means of mechani- 
cal aids, such as the radio ear, an instrument 
that magnifies the human voice so that the 
pupils can hear the words of the teacher. Every 
desk is equipped with a headphone and a rheo- 
stat 80 that each pupil can adjust the intensity 
to his own need. In addition, there are the in- 
dividual mechanical hearing aids. 

Many children with various degrees of hear- 
ing loss are enrolled in regular classes. Some 
receil e supplementary instruction by special 
teachers trained in the education of the hard- 
of-hearing. This may include instruction in 
lip reading or instruction in the use of elec- 
tronic hearing devices. The regular teacher 
should maintain close contact with the special 
teacher go that their joint efforts can be rein- 
forced. If the child is undergoing medical treat- 
ment, it is important for the teacher to en- 
courage full cooperation with the physician. 

It is e«[>ecially important for the teacher to 


understand the background of the hard-of- 
hearing child. Frequently, but not always, the 
hard-of-hearing child is retarded educationally 
because of the handicap of his hearing. Re- 
tardation is likely to be most severe in tho^ 
subject fields in which sound and verbal com- 
munication are most involved — language, spell- 
ing, reading. 

Hard-of-hearing children frequently make 
use of lip reading. Since this requires stren- 
uous concentration, the class schedule should 
be arranged so that there are not long periods 
of verbal communication. Lip readers will 
need to have adequate rest. They should he 
seated so that they have a clear view of the 
teacher’s face and the faces of classmates. Seat- 
ing an able student nearby as a helper is often 
desirable. Exaggerated facial movements and 
loud speaking often confuse the lip reader. 

The teacher will often need to help the hard- 
of-hearing child’s parents understand the prob- 
lems related to poor hearing and to acquire 
means of adjusting to them. It is especially im- 
portant to recognize that the hard-of-hearing 
child is socially disadvantaged. Since he has 
trouble participating in games and other social 
activities, he may become withdrawn or prone 
to bickering when he can’t understand the rules. 
Above all, he needs to acquire confidence in 
his ability to live w’ith normal people in a 
world of sound. To achieve this, he must ac- 
quire confidence through success in the class- 
room. 

Handicapped in Speech. Speech defect has been 
defined as any acoustic variation from an ac- 
cepted speech standard so extreme as to be con- 
spicuous in the speaker, confusing to the lis- 
tener, or unpleasant to either or both. Among 
these defects are stammering and stuttering, 
lisping, lalling, cluttering, nasality, thick 
speech, baby talk, hoarseness, foreign accent, 
and defects caused by organic dilTiculties. 

Undesirable personality traits may accom- 
pany poor speech. An enfeeblement of the gen- 
eral health or extreme nervous excitement may 
aggravate the condition of a confirmed stam- 
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merer. Because of speech defects a child may 
not display his normal ability and may thus he 
rated falsely as low in mentality. Hence teach- 
ers should seek to identify pupils with speech 
difficulties and to understand the major causes 
of the trouble. The chief causal factors are 
anatomical handicaps, mental shortcomings, 
educational backwardness, lack of motivation, 
diseases, injuries, and environmental handi- 
caps. Examples of these disabilities respectively 
are cleft palate, low IQ, defective learning, lack 
of interest, cerebral palsy, broken nose, and 
foreign accent. 

The classroom teacher through her daily 
contacts with the pupils is the usual avenue for 
locating speech defectives. Many a teacher with 
a trained alert ear and a knowledge of the 
symptoms of major speech irregularities de- 
tects pupils who need help. Some schools em- 
ploy speech correctionists who make periodic 
surveys of all children and undertake speech 
correction treatment with those having speech 
difficulties. 

A very common hut fallacious observation is 
that a child will outgrow a speech defect. Lisp- 


petus to speech correction. Habits of independ- 
eru^e and self-confidence are also assets. The 
voice quality of handicapped and normal chil- 
dren may be made more pleasing and effective 
by their activities in creative speech classes and 
choral speaking. Attention bj the teacher to 
her own speech will help decidely to improve 
the imitated utterances of the pupils. 

A neglected means for overcoming hesitancy 
in speech is the development of a copious vo- 
cabulary. A person poverty-stricken in words 
frequently is halting in speech. To this end all 
teachers should seek to develop in themselves 
and in their pupils an extensive vocabulary. 

A dictionary for each pupil is an investment in 
speech education and communication. 

live human values of speech reeducation can- 
not be overemphasized. People are prone to 
make allowances for the blind, the deaf, and 
the crippled in limb, but not hr those crippled 
in speech. A child may actually be punished for 
reciting. Even though he knows his le«son, a 
stammering pupil is often a source of merri- 
ment to his comrades, a torment to liim«elf, 
and an object of sympathy to his teacher. 


ing tends to cure itself, but other defects are 
more deep-seated and complex in origin. These 
require the attention of the specialists. For- 
tunately, it is true that no group of physicaffy 
handicapped children can be helped more com- 
pletely than those having speech defects. Ac- 
cording to many case studies, pupils of anti- 
social habits have improved their personalities 
as a result of corrective treatment in speech. 
To effect such changes, the pupil must be more 
than a passive participant in the process; he 
must have the will to improve, plus courage, 
patience, and perseverance. Listening to his 
ovvn voice recorded on a phonographic disc or 
tape aids the pupil in perfecting his pronun- 
ciation. The mirror technique for seeing speech 
is also helpful. 

Since the general health affects the voice, 
physical examinations and health-building ac- 
tivities play important roles. Ability to refax 
menially and physically is a great aid to fluent 
speech. Role playing and drama work give im- 


Other Physically Handicapped. This group in- 
cludes a wide variety of lowered-vitality chil- 
dren who because of weakened condition* are 
not able to keep pace physically with normal 
children in their daily school fife. Among 
these are the malnourished, the undcrvitalizeil, 
and those suffering from cardiac, tubercular, 
and other defects. Children differ widely in 


energy and physical strength. Tlie malnour- 
ished child is usual!) identified by the teacher, 
nurse, or doctor through observation and the 
daily health inspection. Although .•omr chil- 
dren are naturally small, underweight i% due 
often to infection, faulty food /tabit«. 
correct diet. Tlic child may not I'o receiving 
a sufficienl quantity of foo.1; therefore be I* 
undernourished and doe* not 
wrhoolHork. On the other hand, a child may I< 
retriitoj ll.. ot W tal n"' 
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hydrates and insufficient emphasis upon other 
elements, such as iodine, protein, fats, min- 
erals, and water. All these are needed to main- 
tain body balance. 

The teacher should refer to doctors suspected 
cases of heart trouble, anemia, and tubercu- 
losis. The most common signs of heart weak- 
ness are shortness of breath, cold extremities, 
and blue lips. Anemic pupils are often iden- 
tified by absence of healthy color in face and 
lips. If a child tires readily, sleeps in class, has 
a persistent cough, and fails to participate in 
the normal actirdlies, the teacher should refer 
him to a doctor for tuberculin and X-ray ex- 
aminations. Periodic physical examinations 
often reveal incipient tuberculosis. 

The undervitalized pupil should he given a 
school day and program commensurate with 
his physical ability. A half-pint of milk once 
or tuice dally during school hours is some- 
times prorided. Many school boards have pro- 
\'i5ions for supplying needy children vi*ith food, 
cod-liver oil, and other essentiab. The school 
lunch program provides many children with a 
hot, well-balanced meal during the school day. 
Ample rest periods during the school day are 
needed for all small children and most handi- 
capped children. 

Se\'eral other less pronounced types of physi- 
cal difficulties exist. Many pupils have posture 
defects and minor foot trouble. Some children 
receive an unfortunate start in their school 
careers because of excessive underweight or 
overweight due to glandular disturbances or 
improper dieL Nine out of ten American school 
children have one or more decayed teeth, or 
teeth in the process of decay. 

Education and health are intimately tied to- 
gether. The education of a child may be facili- 
tated through the correction of a physical de- 
fect like muscular imbalance of the C)es; like- 
wise, the health of a child may be improved 
through health education, as in the case of 
preventing diseases. Nationwide programs, 
such as those prepared by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, by the American Medical Associa- 


tion, by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, by the American Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training, and the U-S. 
Office of Education, will help markedly to pre- 
vent and correct physical handicaps among 
children and adults. 

All school children should have annual phys- 
ical and dental examinations so that disorders 
may be identified and corrected early. Un- 
fortunately, many school health examinations 
are loo superficial to delect maladies, partic- 
ularly in their incipient stages. 

Emotionally maladjusted 
It is often difficult to discover those children 
and adults who are mentally and emotionally 
unadjusted. Their number is legion; hence 
their early identification is extremely desirable. 
Since many symptoms and causes can be traced 
to early childhood, every teacher is challenged 
to be a mental hygienist, alerted to danger sig- 
nals. 

The parents, and even his own peers, have 
often discovered the mentally maladjusted 
child before he reaches school The observing 
teacher may see symptoms and find causes 
through personal interviews or case histories, 
and in the daily life of the child. The family 
physician and pediatrician-psychiatrist can 
lend a discerning eye and ear in early identi- 
fication. School psychologists and trained per- 
sonnel in community clinics can help locate be- 
havioral cases. 

The first task is the preservation of mental 
health, one of the basic goals of the schooL 
The chief therapeutic resource, after the child 
starts school, is the classroom teacher. 

Often the school contributes to poor mental 
health through obsolete methods of leaching, 
rigid standards for grade promotions with 
the consequent numbers of failures, and in- 
flexible curriculums. The curriculum should 
help build security in the minds and hearts of 
children. Socially useful work is one way to 
meet the need for self-respect, which is related 
to personal security. Mental hygiene should 
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be an operational principle of the total school 
program, including cocurricular activities. 

Individual therapy in the treatment of psy- 
chotic and neurotic children and adults calls 
for specialized services of the psychiatrist and 
the physician. The number of mentally ill pa- 
tients in the United States exceeds the number 
of patients suffering from any other type of 
illness. Almost half of all hospital beds in the 
United States are used for this group. 

The IVational Mental Health Act, passed by 
Congress in 1946, has helped states, counties, 
and cities through subsidizing psychiatric 
services and establishing a National Institute 
for Mental Health. 

Socially handicapped 
Every child is at times socially atypical Some 
pupils are oversocial, seeking constantly to be 
in a crowd; some are nonsocial, striving to 
avoid people; and others are antisocial, work- 
ing against human beings and social institu- 
tions. These deviates may be termed “socially 
handicapped.” 

The socially handicapped are found in every 
grade from the nursery school through the uni- 
versity and in adult life. Problem behavior has 
been defined as “that which is objectionable 
to others or which makes the individual him- 
self unhappy.” Behavior problems range all 
the way from temporary minor infractions of 
social etiquette to severe problems of delin- 
quency, such as theft, adultery, or murder. 

As with pupils who are physically and men- 
tally handicapped, the classroom teacher who 
is alert, sympathetic, and understanding can 
identify many cases of maladjustment Be- 
havior problem children are not merely dis- 
ciplinary cases for the teacher to handle. Many 
have physical disabilities. Some should be in- 
stitutional charges. AH, however, are not severe 
cases. Some youngsters are merely petulant, 
plaintive, or overassert ive. Often the home con- 
ditions are responsible: there is a high correla- 
tion between broken homes and child delin- 
quency. Incorrigibility often has been asso- 


ciated with low intelligence, but studies show 
that delinquent minors in criminal institutions 
do not differ markedly in infelJigence from 
typical minors on the street, although they are 
lower in the amount of educational achieve- 
ment. 

Teachers usually are impressed with be- 
havior difficulties that interrupt the w ork of the 
class or the smooth functioning of the school, 
but are not so concerned with social traits 
that are symptomatic of serious maladjust- 
ments of life in general. Various investigations 
reveal that teachers label as most serious such 
behavior problems as untruthfulness, bullying 
and cruelty, cheating, talking to other pupils 
in class, impertinence, and truancy. On the 
other hand, mental hygienists note as highly 
undesirable such traits as depression and un- 
happiness, unsocial attitudes, withdrawal, sug- 
gestibility, resentfulness, fearfulness, overcnii- 
cal altitude, suspiciousness, and restlessness. 
The latter trails are the most serious for the 
general adjustment of pupils to life. Children 
behave as they do because of the conditions 
existing at the time. Hence behavior is a symp- 
tom of underlying maladjustment and not a 
disease. Furthermore, delinquency is no longer 
regarded as the result of a single factor; it is 
explained in terms of the effects from many un- 
favorable factors in multiple cau*afion. 

Classroom teachers need to know more about 
the significance of certain traits, to ha»e er* 
perience in the observation of beha>ior so that 
they may recognize undesirable trait*, to ba»e 
training in the treatment of specific problem*, 
and to know where to go for technical help in 
difficult cases. A reliable way of studying a 
chifd intcnsivefy is the case-study mefho<l 
which gathers systematically all types of in- 
formation from ail po*sibie sources and then 
coordinates these many items in such a man- 
ner that the caseworker or teacher secs the child 
as o real, firing Indirldual reacting to many 
stimuli in a surreyed enrironmenf. The auto- 
biographical letter containing a straightfor- 
ward self-portrait isa raluaWetooI. Omir* are 
the best means of identifying Miaviorpro 
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lem children and Btarting them on the right 
road to better adjustments. 

One ol the main provisions for tbe socially 
handicapped is a constructive altitude on the 
part of alL Genuine help and prevention ate 
directed toward deep-seated causes. A threefold 
program consists of drying up sources of in- 
fection in the community (pre\ entive) , helping 
the child in trouble (remedial) , and producing 
continuously nholesome living (developmen- 
tal). 

The specific treatment varies \vith the prob- 
lem to such a marked degree that no single rule 
can be offered. Physical and mental examina- 
tions are very desirable for pupils who are 
extreme disciplinary problems. Psychiatric 
services are often quite helpfuL Group therapy 
is an effective means of helping children break 
down antisocial attitudes. All too often such 
sendees are not available in public schoob in 
sufficient scope to care for (he needs. 

Some cities make definite provision for the 
segregation in special schools of those students 
who are socially maladjusted. New York City 
recently created a number of schoob to care 
for potentially antisocial children. The Monte- 
fiore and Moseley schoob in Chicago are other 
examples. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation belie>-es that children 
are driven into crime because of deep-laid 
faults of society — poverty, degeneracy, and 
neglectful parents. Consequently it is difficult 
for many youths to make successful social ad- 
justments if they remain in poor home environ- 
ments. This has led to the establishment of 
parental or residential schoob. In addition to 
supplying home needs, such as lodging and 
boarding, these schoob seek to educate poten- 
tial delinquents and to give them the security 
and affection that they failed to find in their 
own homes. Perhaps the most wondrous ex- 
ample of this type of institution is Boys Town, 
founded by the late Father Flanag an. This 
ha^en for homeless and underprivileged boys 
has enjoyed remarkable success. Today resi- 
dential schools for the socially maladjusted are 


found throughout tVie United States. Unfor- 
tunately, in most cases the administration of 
such organiiations b separated from that of the 
public schoob. Furthermore the traditional 
idea persists that the residents are offenders 
who must be punbhed and that the institution 
is correctional rather than reeducative and re- 
directive in social living. Fortunately the ob- 
jectives and procedures of many of these in- 
stitutions are being altered. Incarceration gives 
way to education; the negative is replaced by a 
posith'e force. The return of the individual to 
the community as a fairly well-adjusted person, 
capable of entering into normal life, is the 
recognized objective of all these schoob. To- 
day' many states are removing a large number 
of delinquent girls and boys from residential 
schoob, allowing them to attend a regular day 
school, and paying for their board, room, cloth- 
ing, and other essentials in foster homes, where 
they return to a more normal form of living. 

Other exceptional children 

To the many types of exceptional pupils al- 
ready mentioned may be added an endless ar- 
ray of pupils with special problems, such as 
those living on federal resen’ations, those in 
rural or sparsely settled areas, those in con- 
gested city neighborhoods, the overly ambi- 
tious pupiU, the lazy, the irregular in attend- 
ance, the homebound, the timid and passive, 
the overprivileged, the allergic, the diabetic, 
the adopted, the foster, the orphaned, the left- 
handed, those from minority groups, from low- 
income families, from migrant families, and the 
refugees. Transportation, housing, and school- 
ing have been provided here in recent years 
for many children fleeing from other shores. 
Unlike the totalitarian, so-called ism countries, 
which aim to regiment children and their think- 
ing, through its schoob America seeks to culti- 
vate a profound respect for individuaUrm in 
society. A democracy believes that every child, 
youth, or adult — normal or handicapped — is 
importanL 
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PtEDGE TO CHILDREN 

(MUctntmy White House Coujereuee ou Children end Youth) 


TO YOU, our children, vHio hold within you our mojt cherrsbed 
hop.., we Ihe piomber, of Iho Midtentoy White House Conlesenee on Child, eo 
and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge- 


Fiom your eorliej) infancy we give you our love, 
so that you may grow with trust in yourself and in 
others. 

V^e wi(f recognize your worth as o person and we 
will help yoy to strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at 
the same lime help you to understand the rights of 
others, lo that you may experience cooperative 
llvirtg. 

We will help you to develop Initiative and imogino* 
tion, so that you moy have the opportunity freely 
to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride 
in workmanship, so that you may have the solisfoC' 
tion thof comer from aehiererrifnt. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome pfay 
that will odd to your leorning, to your socioi ex- 
perience, and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept ond exomple the 
value of integrity and the importance of rnorof 
couroge. 

We wilt encourage you alwayr to reek the trvth. 

We will provide you with all opporfunitier pos- 
jibte to develop your own foith in God. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the ortr ond 
lo Use them for deepening your understonding of 
life. 

We will rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimlno- 
tion, so ihot together we may aehieye a truly 
democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standord of living ond to 
improve our economic practices, so that you may 
have the material basis for o full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educotional 
opportunities, so Ihgl you moy develop your talents 
ond contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you agoinst exploilotlon ond undue 
hazards ond help you grow in health ond strength. 

We will work to conserve orid improve family life 
ond, os needed, lo provide foster core according 
lo your inherent rights 

We will intentify our scorch for new knowledge in 
order to guide you more effectively os you develop 
your poienfioiities. 

As you grow from child lo youth to oduft, estob- 
Ihhing a family life of your own ond oecepting 
lorger soeiol responsibilities, we will work with 
you to improve eonditiont for ell children 0"d 



Summary 

Pupils are the end of education and therefore 
the most important objects of the teacher’s 
study. The individual child is of surpassing 
worth in our society. Thus schools must seek 
to understand each child and to stimulate his 
development up to his full capacity. 

Each child is unique. His behavior is in- 
fluenced by varied and sometimes obscure 
causes. Children vary widely in their ability 
to learn but virtually all children are capable 
of some learning. A child’s development is de- 
pendent upon his total organism — mental, 
physical, social, and emotional. A teacher must 
understand and he concerned about all of these 
aspects of growth. Although general patterns 
of growth are discernible, children will vary 
widely in the rate and extent of growth. 

Children and youth who differ so widely 
from normal as to require substantial modthca* 
tions in their educational environment are re- 
garded as exceptional or atypical children. 
They may be mentally atypical — either gifted 
or retarded; physically atypical— crippled, 
blind or partially sighted, deaf or hard of hear- 
ing, handicapped in speech; or emotionally or 
socially maladjusted. The atypical child should 
be educated in a school environment like that 
of normal children if at all possible, since 
sharp departures from his normal world con- 
front him with additional adjustments. How- 
ever, his malady may be so great that U is not 
feasible to educate him in the regular class- 
room. Special classes may be provided in the 
local school system. In extreme cases, it may 

Suggested activities 

1. Explain vrhal is meant by a pupilKenlcred 
school. Evaluate this concept. 

2. Describe the normal physical, mental, apirit- 
ual, and social development of typical pupils 
in the elementary school, secondary school, 
and college. 


be necessary to remove him from the home and 
community to a residential school. 

Atypical children must leam to accept their 
abnormality, to gain confidence in themselves, 
to achieve up to the let’el of their abilities, and 
adjust as well as possible to the world. They 
must be neither rejected nor coddled. As Emer- 
son put it, “The secret of education lies in re- 
specting the pupil,” Parents, teachers, and 
other children frequently have difficulty under- 
standing and accepting atypical children, 
which adds to their difficulty. There is the 
danger of expecting too much of them on the 
one hand and, on the other, of capitulating to 
them. With sympathetic understanding and 
appropriate adjustments in their learning en- 
vironment, many atypical children are capable 
of making amazing accommodations, growing 
up to be reasonably happy and useful citizens 
in spile of their handicaps. 

Vigorous attention is being given to gifted 
learners so as to challenge them up to the full 
measure of their abilities. This consists usually 
of enriching their program, accelerating their 
progress through school, or grouping them for 
instructional purposes with other gifted chil- 
dren. Much experimentation and research is 
presently being undertaken in this field of 
special education. 

Through local, state, national, and inter- 
national agencies, such as city councils, the 
state departments of education, the U.S. Office 
of Education, the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, and the Personnel and 
Guidance Association, better services can be 
developed for socially maladjusted as well as 
other pupils. 


3. Give a brief life sketch of some distinguished 
physically handicapped person, such as Helen 
Keller or Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

4. Explain the provisions your state laws con- 
tain relative to the care and education of 
handicapped children. 
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5. Prepare a list of local organizations that co- 
operate with the schools in edacating excep- 
tional children. 

6. List specific contributions that the medical 
profession makes to the welfare of handi- 
capped children. 

7. List the ways in which the mentally gifted 
child might be helped most effectively in the 
regular classroom. 

8. List the ways in which the mentally retarded 
child might be helped most effectively in the 
regular classroom. 

9. Study carefully one exceptional pupil, keep- 
ing a careful record of all pertinent Jala ; also 
study one normal child. 


10. List speciSc ways ol helping a bright or a slaw 
learner in school. 

11. Explain how the teacher heJps to disco%er (he 
latent interests of children. 

12. Describe what is meant by the menial health 
of (he school pupil. 

13. Describe (he particular problems presented by 
pupils who come from homes oi the foreign- 
born or migrant parents. 

14. Make a list of guides that are helpful to the 
classroom teacher in gaining better under- 
standing of all atypical children and their 
proper adjustment to the regular classroom. 
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Teaching is a profession of paramount im- 
portance. With almost one-fourth of the nation 
enrolled in educational programs, teaching is 
by far the largest of the professions, number- 
ing nearly a million and a half men and women 
in the United States. Because of rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments and the extension of ed- 
ucational programs and ser\'ices, the number 
of educators is constantly expanding. Teachers 
work in five major areas of learning considered 
in Part 2, viz., pre-eJementary, eleraentar), 
secondary, higher, and adult education. Cer- 
tainly no other occupation affects the Ii^es of 
so many people so directly and so significantly. 

Teachers are important qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively. Richard M. Nixon has ob- 
served that “the teaching profession, under- 
paid and sometimes unappreciated, is one of 
the noblest in a free society as our own.” Teach- 
ing bears the major responsibility for the pre- 
servation of civilization, the transmission and 
improvement of culture, the strengthening of 
ideals and values, and the perfection of free, 
democratic government. 

Thus the quality of an educational system 
depends in very large measure upon the ex- 
cellence of its faculty. Consequently the re- 
cruitment, education, certification, seJeclion, 
and in-service development of teacher person- 
nel become a paramount concern to society 
and are matters that are subject to careful 
scrutiny and widespread debate. 


Shortage of Teachers. Despite the tributes m 
teachers, there is a critical fhortage of well- 
qualified professional workers in educational 
institutions. In its research bulictin The Post- 
uar Struggle to Provide Comi>elenl Teachers.' 
the National Education Association enumerates 
some of the causes for the shortage of man- 
power in the profession. Starting with l^to. 
during the four years of total war effort the 
flow of students into teaclier-eilucation pr'»- 
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grains fell to a small fraction of the need. The 
Korean conflict also invaded upon the avail* 
ability of manpower for teaching. The tech- 
nological advance in this country is double- 
barreled in that it not only calls for a high level 
of preparation for many students who need 
more teachers, but also creates a competitive 
demand for persons who might go into teach- 
ing. The changed pattern of early motherhood 
has a compound effect on the schools: it re- 
moves many young women from possible posi- 
tions in teaching, and it adds to the number of 
children soon to enter schooL Furthermore 
secondary school enrollments have increased 
rapidly. The growth of college population has 
increased the demand for teachers in higher 
education. Another factor is the great increase 
in the demand for teachers of adults. 

A nationwide survey by the U.S. Office of 
Education indicates that more than half of the 
young people starting teaching plan to leave in 
five years. This tends to make teaching a pro- 
cession rather than a profession. Certainly an 
end to the struggle to provide competent teach- 
ers is not in sight. Good teachers are always in 
short supply. 

Opportunities Unlimited. The shortage of 
teachers has created unlimited opportunities 
for young and older persons to enter upon 
this great professional work. A former presi- 
dent of a university and President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, said, “The ed- 
ucation of young Americans is our first line 
of defense and a broad highway to greater 
opportunity.” The challenging positions at all 
the levels are described in Chapters 5 to 9 of 
this volume, viz., pre-elementary, elementary, 
secondary, and college and adult education. 
As noted in the previous chapter, careers 
abound for teachers in special education — ed- 
ucation of the gifted, the mentally retarded, 
and the physically handicapped. In the chapter 
that follows are described almost one hundred 
areas of educational service other than straight 
full-time classroom teaching. 

The NEA identifies five specific types of 
needs for new teachers: to replace those who 
quit, to sene the larger enrollments, to relies'e 


overcrowding and half-day sessions, to add 
necessary services, and to replace the unpre- 
pared. 

As to the latter group, during World War 11 
it became general practice to issue emergency 
certificates to almost anyone who would accept 
a teaching position. The accent now is away 
from the subminimum or minimum require- 
ments and toward a high-standards approach 
for teaching. This is defined as enforcement of 
professionally accepted standards in selective 
recruitment and retention of students, pre- 
service education, orientation for new teachers, 
in-service growth, and teacher welfare services. 
The critical challenge today is for good re- 
cruits to do their best in teaching. To invest 
one’s life in others is currently and histori- 
cally important. 

Foundations 

MAJOR STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
Teaching has undergone three not too well- 
marked stages of development which have been 
epitomized by the terms (1) teacher training, 
(2) teacher preparation, and (3) teacher edu- 
cation. 

Teacher Training. Most of the earliest teachers 
were not even trained: they taught, or rather 
kept, school by rule of thumb or with a heavy 
hand, without any specific practice or peda- 
gogy. Gradually the need for definite training 
became articulate through the words and deeds 
of such men as the Reverend Samuel R. Hall, 
who in 1823 established a private academy at 
Concord, Vermont, for the preparation of 
teachers; and Horace Mann, Edmund Dwight, 
and the Reverend Cyrus Pierce — all real pio- 
neers. Pierce became the first principal of the 
first state-supported normal school in the 
United States, located at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, where on July 3, 1839, three young ladies 
commenced training. Entrance examinations 
were required at the new normal school in 
Lexington. 

The enlightenment that came from this fire 
kindled in Massachusetts spread gradually to 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


Fir*r privafe normal sdrool slorled In Vermonl 

first slate normal school esioblished in Mosso- 
chuselts 

First state feochers associations organized in 
New Yorfc and Rhode fsfand 

Nafionai Teachers Association formed, later be- 
came the National Education Associolien 

Teochers College, Columbia Uaiverslfy^ 
established 

Norfflof school at Albany, New York, mode Af- 
bany State Teachers College and empow- 
ered to granf degrees 

First state-wide teacher retirement 
odopfed in New Jersey 

First state teacher tenure law passed In New 
Jersey 

Arrjerifofl Federofion ef Teachers organized as 
an ofTillote of the Americon Federation of 
Lobor 

American Associalioti of Teachers Colleges 
formed 

Notionol Survey ef Teocher Educotlon authorized 
by Congress 

Notionet Orgonizolion ef Future Teachers of 
Americo ergonized 

Notionol Commission on Teacher Educotlon ond 
Frofessionol Slondards launched by the 
NEA 

Brilish-American exchonge of feochers In- 
ouguroted 

World Orgoisizofion of the Teoching Profession 
sforfed 

Three teacher education groups merged Into 
Americon Association ©t Colleges tor 
Teocher Education 

First meeting held by World Confederofrorj of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profemorr, 
formerly WOTP 

Nafiotwl Council for Aceredlfotion of Teocher 
Education mode operofcve 
National Organization of Future Teochers of 
S^erico reploced on college level by Sluo- 
enf Notional Edueotlonol Aiioc'otlon 
I Ford Fovndation announced V'ont ef 9 million 
I dollori to strengthen teacher educofion 
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and down the Mississippi Valley and to the 
Pacific Coast City school sj stems followed the 
lead of the states. In 1848 the city of Philadel- 
phia, which as eaily as 1818 had been given 
the legal right to train teachers, established the 
first city normal school. 

Teacher Preparation, Many of the early stu- 
dents at normal schools attended only one term. 
Gradually it became apparent to educational 
leaders that teachers had to be prepared over 
a period of years rather than trained in a term 
of eleven weeks or a summer session or two. 
The quality as well as the quantity of instruc- 
tion had to be altered. Instead of equipping 
the prospecthe teachers with a bag of tricks, 
it was necessary to prepare them for teaching 
and living with children. 

For this purpose an institution w ilh a higher 
rank than a tw’ 0 -)ear normal training school 
was needed. The name of Illinois State Normal 
University, established in 1857, is sjmholjcal 
of this upw ard teach in teacher preparation. 

The interest of higher education in the 
preparation of teachers was evidenced in the 
creation of education departments in colleges 
and universities- The first part-time chair de- 
voted to professional training was established 
at the University of Iowa in 1873, and the first 
permanent chair at the Unhersity of Michigan 
in 1879. An institution that has markedly af- 
fected teacher education in America and 
abroad is Teachers College, established at Co- 
lumbia University in 1837 by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, then professor of philosophy, A lew 
5 ears later the slate normal school at Albany 
was given power to grant degrees. Toward the 
end of the centur)' Colonel Francis Parker ac- 
cepted the piincipaiship of Chicago Institute 
which later l>ecame the School of Education, 
now the Department of Education, at the Uni- 
\ersity of Chicago. 

Teacher Education. Teacher preparation 
stresses vocational training, whereas teacher 
education is professional education at its best. 
William Heard Kilpatrick stated that one trains 
circus performers, buffoons, and animak, but 
one educates teachers. A modicum of training 


is necessaiy, but the real outcome desired is 
teacher education, which is broader, longer, 
and deeper than teacher training. It affects all 
areas of living, it requires many years of learn- 
ing, and it has its roots in a vital philosophy 
of daily living with children. 

The current emphasis on teacher education 
has no definite starting point; it was latent in 
the minds of the early educators. With the 
b^inning of this century the name National 
Education Association came into use as the 
official title of the national organization of 
teachers. 

A three-year survey, authorized by Congress 
and conducted under the leadership of E- S- 
Evenden of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was designated National Survey of 
Teacher Education. The special committee or- 
ganized by the American Council on Education 
in 1938 was entitled Commission on Teacher 
Education. The names and content of courses 
for teachers and current titles of professional 
periodicals, such as Teacher Education, Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, and Teacher Educa- 
tion Journal, indicate this shift in emphasis 
from training to education. Book titles too, 
such as Teacher Education for o Free People, 
accent the prevailing concept of education. The 
latter may be divided into two major phases: 
(1) preseivdce and (2) in-seiv’ice education. 

Preservice 

Preservjce education includes such factors as 
the recruitment and selection of students for 
the teaching profession, the in-college educa- 
tion of these candidates, their certification 
upon meeting the necessary standards, and 
their placement in leaching positions. 

RECRUIT3IE^T AXD SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

Recruitment. The best limber for teaching is 
not driftwood. The best is carefully selected 
and tested human resources. 

Many outstanding members of professions 
other than teaching selected their life work 
early in their teens. While a large number of 
persons will continue to drift into teaching. 
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the future will undoubtedly witness for many 
young persons an early professional orientation 
and conunitment to teaching, reaching down 
into the junior high and high school years. 

Secondary school recruitment techniques are 
numerous and varied. Some high schools offer 
psychology as an elective subject or a pre- 
teaching course in American education or have 
education units in subjects regularly offCTed, 
such as social institutions. Some high schooh 
permit students to observe teaching and/or 
get direct experience in assisting elementary 
school instructors in the actual classroom. One 
of the most influential organizations for en- 
listing secondary school students for teaching 
is the Future Teachers of America, a voluntary 
cocurricular organization launched in 1938. 
The FTA clubs are exploratory, prevocational, 
and character iorming. The National Commis- 
sion of Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, through the National Education A.s* 
aociation, which initiated the movement, has 
prepared a Manual for FTA Clubs in High 
Schools. 

On the college level the future teacher groups 


He can work overseas if he Jiies. 

He can be a specialist. 

Heni share a retirement plan. 

Scholarships can help pay his college costs. 

He'll have Joh security. 

He’ll be happy in his work. 

Various other national organizations, such as 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
stale groups, such as chambers of commerce, 
have launched programs for attracting people 
into teaching. Several state departments of 
education have a full-time speeiali«t delegafetl 
to the work of enlisting teachers. Many stales 
have scholarships and loans for tho«e going 
into teaching. The federal government provides 
scholai^hips in certain professional fields, sucii 
as science and the teaching of the mentalU re- 
tarded. The National Defense Education Act 
provides fellowships for persons preparing for 
college teaching. 

TJ)e recruitment programs are directed not 
merely to young students but to mature grad 
uales with liberal arts degrees, to married 
women, to retired military personnel, and 
others. 


are organized as chapters of the Student NEA. 
Local chapters and state student education as- 
sociations are integral parts of the Student 
NEA on the national level. 

A publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission Manpower and Education urges 
better use of our manpower talents, including 
minority groups and retired personnel. Among 
the books helpful in the recruitment of teach- 
ers are Richard W'ynn’s Careers in Education, 
Louise Sharp’s Why Teach?, and a great many 
NEA pamphlets, hlany programs of the press, 
radio, and television are directed toward teach- 
er recruitment. In connection with Teaching 
Career Month, the National Education Asso- 
ciation prepared a pamphlet 8ddres«ed to 
parents, and indirectly to students, entitled 
Ten Practical Reasons Why Teaching W ouhl 
Be a Wonderful Career for Y our Child : 

Jobs will be plentiful for many jears to come. 

He can cam a good Jin’ng. 

He'll have plenty of chances for advancement. 

He’ll have time to improve his status. 


Selection. T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary 
of iheNathnai Commission on Teacher Edura- 
lion and Professional Standards, has slated, 
“It is the belief of the Commission that indis- 
criminate recruiting is unbound and harmful. 
The emphasis should be upon se/ectiie recruit- 
ment.” The best human resources available 
must be attracted into the teaching profession 
through an upgrading of students and teach- 


ers. 

A marked trend is toward continuous «clec- 
rion and elimination, which extends even into 
the period of in-service wlucation. Medicine, 
law, and other professions have long l-een on 
a selective basis whereby the students mu*l 
meet certain requirements l-efore Mng ail- 


niitlesi to professional ctlucation. 

The selection of students for the teaching 
profession is ms* 

(ollo»ing ba-rs: H.r scl.ola-lic rrmr.l ot lb' 
applicanl, participalion in r.lrarurricular ar 
li.ilirs, rccomrnmilation from (br h'f 
principal, phs.ical and pscholuFic-' 



lions, quality of voice, use of English, personal 
interviews, personality ratings, and scores in 
a series of entrance examinations and aptitude 
tests. Little confidence can be placed in any 
single aspect or measuring instrument. How- 
e\ er, the data re\'ealed by all of the above fa« 
cilitates more confident selection. Thus a cumu- 
lative record covering the vhole pre^’ious life 
of the candidate is also valuable. 

Selection is difficult because the evidence re- 
garding characteristics of teachers and success 
in teaching is not too conclusive. For example, 
it is known that some minimum Ict’cI of intel- 
ligence is needed, hut just how important 
superior intelligence may be to success in teach- 
ing is not known. Much is written about the 
need for sound personality, yet there is little 
measured data on personality and success in 
teaching- Studies of the relationship between 
interests and molivatioi-s and success in teach- 
ing have not been too rewarding. One of the 
difficulties arises from dbagreeraent over what 
constitutes “success in teaching,” a term that 
rirtually defies definition, agreement, or meas- 
urement 

TYPES OF TEACHER-EDUCATINC INSTITUno.NS 
The main institutions for educating teachers 
are (1) normal schools, (21 teachers colleges, 
(3) departments of education, and (4) schools 
or colleges of education. 

Af'onnol Schoob. The first normal schools were 
established in order to prepare teachers for 
the elementary schools. Students were ad- 
mitted on the basis of their elementary school 
records. The curriculum was usually a year in 
length and contained very little of what is now- 
considered professional education. Today it 
may be a slate, county, municipal, or high 
school normal school — all of which arc part 
of the public educational system. A few private 
normal schools prepare teachers for such fields 
as primary and physical education. Although 
there are still a few normal schools in the 
United Stales, they are gradually disappearing 
in name and function- Historically, the normal 
schools were important institutions. 


Teachers College. This institution, which is 
fast losing the name teachers college, is usually 
a degree-granting institution. Several inter- 
esting histories have been WTitten of public 
teachers colleges. Among the outstanding pri- 
vate schools is Teachers College, Columbia 
University, whose program in education is now 
almost entirely at the graduate lev-eL The larg- 
est private institution of this tj-pe with a wholly 
independent organization is (^orge Peabody 
(College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Nearly all stales of the Union once established 
teachers colleges or stale colleges with teacher 
education as one of their functions. Some of 
these now grant the master’s degree, and a few' 
award the doctor’s degree. Whereas the old 
normal school trained teachers for elemenlar)' 
service only, the teachers college spread its 
offerings to include the education of secondary 
and special teachers- Some educate teachers 
for colleges and uni%'ersitJes. 

A significant transformation is taking place 
in the teachers colleges. Many have broadened 
their curriculums to include general or liberal 
education. Many are enrolling students pre- 
paring for fields other than teaclung. Some 
states have changed the names, as well as the 
purposes, of slate teachers colleges to state col- 
leges. This is part of the trend toward more 
general education for all of the professions. 

Departments o) Education. The liberal arts col- 
lege and many of the newer state colleges 
usually include a division known as the educa- 
tion and/or psychology department The re- 
quirement in terms of hours of education and 
psychology is about the same as the minimum 
in teachers colleges. Student teaching usually 
is coupled with this program. In some univer- 
sities, work in education is organized as a 
department. In some universities, teacher edu- 
cation is a function of a department within a 
larger division, such as social sciences or 
liberal arts. 

Schools or Colleges of Education. Professional 
work in education at state and private univer- 
sities is usually centralized in a separate en- 
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tity, the school or college of education. Jtina 7 
accept students at the beginning of the fresh* 
man year, at the end of a period of general 
education in the sophomore or junior year, or 
for graduate work. An illustration of the evolu- 
tion of schools of education is sboim in the 
history of the University of Michigan, one of 
the first American universities to offer educa- 
tion courses. Its first permanent chair in this 
field, established in 1879, was called The 
Science and Art of Teaching; in 1921 it gave 
way to a School of Education, coordinate with 
the other professional schools. Most teachers 
today are prepared in private and public liberal 
arts colleges and universities. 

IN-COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR TEACHING 

A/a;or Curricular Beliefs^ The National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
under the leadership of W. Earl Armstrong, 
director of the Council has prepared a work- 
ing statement entitled “The Teacher Education 
Curriculum.” It contains the following major 
beliefs regarding in-coIIege preparation for 
teacherss “The curriculum for teacher educa- 
tion should be attractive to capable students 
who seek a good basic education for themselves 
and adequate preparation for a professional 
career.” 

The statement also includes the following 
major convictions: 

All teachers should be well-educated persons. 
TVie curriculum should produce an area ot sub- 
ject-matter concentration for each teacher. 
Teachers should have specific preparation for 
their specific responsibilities. 

The curriculum should include a rvell-organ- 
ized program of professional work, in- 
cluding laboratory experiences. 

These beliefs are usually implemented through 
curricular programs in at least three areas. 

The teacher is an interpreter of the general 
culture; hence hN preparation must include 
general education. He teaches some specialized 
subject or generalized field; hence he needs 
subject-matter or field preparation. He leaches 
learning pupils; hence he takes professional 


irorfc in educalion and psychology, inclod, 'ng 
student teaching. These three area^-genera) 
education, specialization, and protessional edu- 
cation— are considered briefly here. 

General Education. Fundamentafl), general 
education includes the social sciences, the 
natural and physical sciences, and the humani- 
ties. The title of a recent book, written by 
Charles R. Wilson, indicates the importance of 
such general education for teachers. Tlie title 
is A Teacher h a Person. The teacher works 
in a broad profession and not a narrow trade. 
He is responsible for the general education of 
young Americans — the workers and citizens of 
tomorrow. Therefore, teachers are expected Jo 
have a rich cultural background. 

Specialized Education m Subjects, Fields, or 
Levels. As indicated in the beliefs prexiously 
listed, prospective teachers should comple- 
ment a broad cultural and general education 
with specialization in terms of the subjects, 
fields, or levels in which they expect to leach. 
For (he elementary school, the preparation is 
usually in terms of grade levels and the sub- 
jects and fields. For teachers in the smaller 
secondary schools the preparation is in suli- 
jecls and fields. For teachers in the smaller 
high schools, it is recommended that prepara- 
tion be in terms of fields rather than specializctl 
narrow subjects and that at lea«t two fields Iw 
selected for possible work. In adtlition to >pe- 
c-iaUzalion in academic work, there must Ijc 
concentration in child stud) and the meth- 
odology of learning and leaching, usually 
termed “professional education. 

Protessional Education. Usuall). the require- 
ments in specific professional education are 
staled in terms of semester hour*. A minimum 
in most slates is 15 semester hours for certifi- 
cation; howexer, most teachcr-eilueation in<ti- 
lutions go be)ond the legal minimum- A sam- 
ple program of a teachers college that r^iuires 
2t«-mcster hours in eilucation and psjrholo^ 
for secondary school teaching shown on the 
foUoning page. 
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Courses 


Hours 

Educational psychology 3 

American public education 3 

Methods of teaching ^ 

Introduction to philosophy of education 3 

Student teaching and special methods 8 

Electives in education and psychology 3 

Total hours in educotion and psychology 24 

In some colleges this professional work is con- 
centrated in the last year or two, hut in the ma- 
jority it is spread over the upper three years. 

Directed observations, case studies of pupils, 
and pre-student-teaching activities form essen- 
tial phases of professional education because 
they include actual experience with children. 
As has been repeatedly stated, the verb “to 
teach” has two accusatives — the pupil and the 
subject. Some knowledge of pupils can be ac- 
quired through observation, junior-year par- 
ticipation, and direct student teaching in the 
senior year. 

One of the most important aspects of pre- 
service education is experience as a student 
teacher. “Student” or “cadet” or “practice 
teaching,” as it is variously termed, gradually 
inducts the prospective teacher into full re- 
sponsibility of the teaching-learning activities 
under the skillful guidance of a supervising or 
helping teacher. This may well be the sum- 
mation of all the student’s work and the climax 
to a long period of steady initiation, including 
directed and undirected observation in schools 
and limited duties in the classroom, including 
so-called junior participation prior to the 
senior jear. 

Nearly all teacher-education instilulions 
provide facilities for students to experience 
actual leaching, either in the campus labora- 
tory school or in ofl-campus schools, Tlie 
laboratory school and student leaching, Irolh 
on- and ofT-campus, will play increasinglv 
d)namic roles. The national organization in 
this field is the Association for Student Teacli- 
Ing, organized in 1920. 


The quality of an educational 
system depends heavily upon the 
excellence ol its teachers. 
The teaching profession 
needs increased numbers of 
highly competent, 
well-educated persons. 
What comprises the preparation 
of a teacher at a modern 
teacher-education institution ? 
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rhis future home economics teacher 
junior at Montclair State College, 
Jersey, Her program includes many 
ses in her subject field, suck as 
ling and textiles. 

She takes professional education 
ses, like this one in educational psy- 
ogy, to equip her with a basic under- 
ding of the methods of teaching. 

rit a seminar an marriage and family 
tians, she acquires same basic in- 
ts that will help her prepare her stu- 
■s for better family living. 

Student teaching is an important as- 
: of professional preparation. Under 
helpful eye of an experienced class- 
n teacher, she assumes genuine 
■king responsibilities in the college's 
\onstration high school. 

6 Since a teacher must be a welt- 
ided indhidual, her program permits 
!y of many electiies, like chemistry 
English literature. 



cher Aides. Some school systems, notably 
r City, Michigan, have experimented with 
:her aides, who, like nurses’ aides, assist the 
fessional worker in se^'eral duties. The su- 
intendent of the Bay City public schools 
;ed, “Good aides have an interest in children, 
1 under proper guidance can be very helpful 

ll-l. Four years of parallel study in all 
fields of study. 



in creating the kind of classroom atmosphere 
which encourages wholesome personality de- 
velopmenL** The need for more on-the-job ex- 
perience for young prospective teachers and 
for more stenographic and clerical assistance 
for regular teachers is obrious in most school 
sy'stems. 

Internships. A higher level of experience for 
future teachers is provided through internships 
comparable to those in medicine. In addition to 
the fact that it very vitally integrates the theo- 
retical and practical aspects of the student’s 
education, internship has many other signifi- 
cant values. It gives the beginning teacher a 
chance to spend the first year in a superior 
school under conditions conducive to growth, 
it provides guidance and supeiv'ision at the 
lime when most needed, it makes possible a 
gradual transition from student to teacher, and 
It serves as a period of testing and probation. 
These values and others are derived from in- 
ternship plans now conducted jointly by 
many institutions of teacher education and co- 
operating schools. These internships are often 
found in curricular patterns such as the five- 
year programs. 

Fig. JF2. Tuo years of general education fol- 
lowed by two years of study in professional and 
subject fields. 

Fig. 11-3. Four years of study in general educa- 
tion and subject fields followed by fifth yecr of 
study in professional education. 
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I Fig. 11-4. Five years of parallel study in all fields. 

Curricular Patterns in Teacher Education. The 
three areas — general or liberal education, spe- 
cialization in terms of subjects or fields in 
which the student expects to teach, and the 
professional work, including student teaching 
— are organized in various patterns. Three of 
the prevailing curricular types are tersely iUus- 
trated here. 

Four years of undergraduate work are di- 
vided into the three areas which are spread 
over the four years in various proportions, de- 
pending upon the philosophy and practices of 
the institution, as shown in Fig. 11-1. TTiis 
pattern is found in several single-purpose, 
teacher-educating institutions. 

Two two-year programs are used in which 
the professional work is offered in only the 
last two years, and general education primarily 
in the first two, as indicated in Fig. 11-2. 
This jiattern is found in some collies of edu- 
cation which admit students in the third year. 
Some junior colleges furnish the basis for the 
first two years of such a program. 

Five-year programs are increasing in he- 
quency. As the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards has pointed 
out, “The period is rapidly approaching when 
a minimum of five years of college preparation 
will he regarded as essential for fully qualified 
elementary and secondary school teachers. ’ 
Indeed, many teacher-education institutions 
are offering five-, six-, and seven-year pro- 
grams, the latter usually culminating in the 


doctor’s degree. Opinion is sharply divided 
over the proper pattern of five-year programs. 
Some believe that five-year programs ought to 
be established along the pattern suggested in 
Fig. 11-3. In this arrangement, the first four 
years are devoted exclusively to general educa- 
tion and specialized education in subjects or 
fields. The fifth year is devoted exclusively to 
professional education, with much of the work 
consisting of student teaching, internships, or 
other forms of supervised field experiences. 
This pattern has the advantage of assimilating 
easily those students from other fields of study 
who have not decided upon teaching until the 
end of their four-year programs. However, 
many educators, while favoring five-year 
preparation programs, view with alarm the 
complete separation of professional work from 
the other two areas of study. They favor a 
paJiesxt wbicb ^nvidfis fnr concurrent pursuit 
of general, specialized, and professional work 
throughout all four years, as shown in Fig. 

n-4. 

Actually this disagreement is part of a larger 
quarrel over the proper balance among these 
three areas — general, special, and professional 
education^ — in the total preparation program. 

This issue is discussed at greater length in 
Chapter 17. 

cERTtncATioy or TiucncHs 
The National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tiOTi and Proffssiojisl Sund jrds i-su!- 
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cally a manual of certification requirements 
in the United States. The organization has pre- 
pared a helpful brochure the title of which 
poses the question: “What Does a Teaching 
Certificate Mean?” The Commission answers 
that the license to teach means the chances are 
greater that the child will have capable, trained, 
dedicated teachers. It means that fine, intelli- 
gent hoys and girls will seek and find long, 
happy careers in teaching. It means that teach- 
ers can hold their heads high as professional 
men and women — preserving a great tradition 
of learning and public service. 

The certificate of a teacher serves to give 
status; to protect its holder against unfair 
competition with unqualified teachers; to con- 
trol the granting of licenses; to provide a 
means for the improvement of instruction; to 
yield information on which a continuous in- 
ventory of teachers and their qualifications 
may be based; and to authorize the payment 
of salaries. 

A license, certificate, or permit to teach in 
the elementary and secondary schools is re- 
quired in all states. Most of them request a 
statement that the applicant for a teaching posi- 
tion is in good health. In general, standards for 
and procedures in certifying teachers ought to 
be improved. The late Edgar W. Knight stated 
that “any real reform b likely to be delayed 
in the education and certification of teachers 
until we have had an end of adding-machine 
and clerical bookkeeping de\'ices both in teach- 
er-education institutions and the stale agencies 
that license teachers.” Fortunately, there is a 
marked trend toward more simplification and 
less specificity in certification requirements. 

Among the better current practices arc the 
following: 

Reduction in the policing power of the piece 
of paper 

Elimination of substandard or emergency cer- 
tificates 

Four years of appTO%ed teacher preparation 
with a bachelor’s degree as a minimum 
and with a fifth year as soon as possible 
A minimum of fifteen semester hours of pro- 
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fessional work including student teaching 
A probationary period of not less than three 
years under professional guidance 
Discontinuance of permanent or life certifi- 
cates 

Centralization of general certification in a state 
agency 

Reciprocity between states in certifying quali- 
fied teachers 

Greater accent on qualitative competencies 
and professional growth 
Increasing responsibility for teacher-educating 
institutions through an approved pro- 
gram approach to accreditation and cer- 
tification. 

PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 
The educated and dedicated teacher, properly 
certified or able to meet legal requirements, 
is ready for wrork. Will he or she receive a posi- 
tion? The answer depends upon sev'cral contin- 
gencies, not the least of which b the candidate’s 
ability. 

Placement Agencies. Positions in education 
and psychology are usually obtained through 
(1) noncommercial agencies or (2) commer- 
cial or private placement bureaus. 

Teacher-educating institutions maintain the 
most important noncommercial agencies for 
placing their graduates and alumni. The serv- 
ices arc gratuitous, although a small fee may 
be charged to cover incidentals of registration. 
A member of the faculty is in charge and serves 
as a liaison officer between the employer and 
future employee. New York University was 
the first to establish a placement agency for 
rrtired faculty members. The National Institu- 
tional Placement Association is seeking to pro- 
mote greater economy and efficiency in the 
placement of teachers by educational institu- 
tions. Other noncommercial bureaus are main- 
tained by state departments of education, stale 
education associations, and stale employment 
services. 

Commercial agencies, 8e>eral of which are 
banded together in the National Association of 



Teachers’ Agencies, are those private bureaus 
which locate positions for teachers at a fixed 
percentage of their first year’s salary. Fees 
vary with the nature of the service rendered. 
A registration fee may be required in addition 
to a percentage charge. 

Teacher supp]y-and-demand studies are 
made periodically. At present the information 
available for estimating the demand is limited 
and spasmodic; furthermore, little is bein«» 
done toward controlling the supply of teachers. 
Of course, not all persons who prepare for 
teaching either desire or secure employment. 
The outstanding reasons for failures in place- 
ment are as follows; 

Lack of extracurricular experiences 
Low grades in leaching subjects 
Low grades in practice teaching 
Narrow specialization 
Physical defects 
Poor preparation 
Preparation in overcrowded fields 
Religious and racial discrimination 
Untidiness in dress 
Unpleasant personality 
Many of these obstacles to placement can be 
surmounted through programs of selectivead- 
mission and retention, limited enrollment, and 
guidance. Although affected by cycles of un- 
employment, the teaching profession has in- 
creased steadily. Including teachers in private 
elementary and secondary schools and instruc- 
tional staff members in all institutions of 
higher education, the teaching profession in 
the United States numbers approximately a 
million and a half. For the immediate future, at 
least, the demand for teachers ivill outrun the 
supply in many fields and in most school sys- 
tems. 

Appointment to Position. The appointment of 
teachers — a power that should he Carefully 
exercised — is usually made upon the basis of 
credentials, record in college, participation in 
extracurricular activities, personality, personal 
interview, and experience. Then, too, there is a 
growing reliance upon examinations. The 


American Council on Education, through its 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
and with the aid of a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, launched a nationwide series of 
tests as part of a program to find an objective 
basis for testing candidates for teaching posi- 
tions. 

The best practice in employing teachers is 
to have the board of education appoint persons 
recommended by the superintendent. Where 
there is no school executive, as in the thou- 
sands of one-teacher schools, the appointment 
is made by the board or by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. A teacher seeking a position 
in a village or city school system should appl) 
directly to the superintendent of schools, but 
not unless there is a vacancy. After the candi- 
date has obtained a position, he continues his 
growth through planned orientation and other 
phases of in-service education, a requirement 
that many other professions do not ha\e. 

In-service 

The teacher never arrives at the ultimate in his 
own education. Throughout his career lie is in 
pursuit of fuller knowledge — ^general educa- 
tion, specialized education in his subject field, 
and professional education. This continuing 
education is frequently referred to as in-service 
education. This stimulation toward fuller 
knowledge, unsurpassed in any other occupa- 
tion, represents one of the great satisfactions 
and attractions of teaching, ft is known that 
many folks with vigorous intellectual curio«ity 
are attracted to teaching because of its incite- 
ment to constant inquiry. As the American au- 
thor Gamaliel Bradford so aptly put it, Afanj 
earnest persons . . . declare they fir«t began 
to learn when they began to teach, and that in 
the education of others fhej d/^coiered the 
secret of their own." 

The National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. which de^ofed one of ^eorbooL* to 
in-service education, staled that this contjnu- 
in‘» education of teachers include all actmties 
engaged in h} profesriona) personnel during 
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their service designed to contribute to iin* 
provement on the job. The following purposes 
for in-service education are given: 

To ptomoie the continuous improvement o! the 
total professional staff of the school system 
To eliminate the deficiencies in the background 
preparation of teachers and other profes- 
sional workers 

To give much needed help to teachers who are 
new in the particular school and to those who 
are entering a new responsibility or a new 
field of work in the profession^ 

ORIENTATION FOR NEW TEACHERS 

Beginning Teachers. Various national surveys 
concerning beginning teachers have been 
made. Two of these are the survey made by the 
U.S. Office of Education and reported in The 
Beginning Teacher and the survey conducted 
by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association and published in the Re- 
search Bulletin under the title, “First Year 
Teachers.” These studies reveal the great need 
for help felt by teachers during their first teach- 
ing assignments. An unfortunate by-product 
of this need for guidance and help is revealed 
in the Office survey which stated, “In general 
the proportion of teachers with a really strong 
commitment to a continuous teaching career 
appears to be quite small.” The NEA study 
showed that “the typical beginning teacher 
gels more help from fellow classroom teachers 
than from anyone else.” The beginning teacher 
can get much help from books, such as Your 
First Year of Teaching written by Marion M. 
Lamb, and various brochures, such as Off la a 
Good Start: Teacher Orientation, prepared by 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

Orientation Meetings. The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has enumerated 
some of the values to be derived by new teach- 

SNitional Society for ibe Study of Education, /n- 
trniee Edueation, Unirenity of Chicago Prwt, Chi- 
cago, 1957. p. 11 


ers from orientation meetings held each year 
prior to the opening of school: 

1. A feeling of security and a better profes- 
sional outlook 

2. An overview of the educational program of 
the school system 

3. An opportunity to meet the superintendent, 
the supervisory staff, and other colleagues 

4. An opportunity to meet coworkers on an 
informal basis at the coffee, lunch, and 
party periods 

5. Knowledge of the many services offered 
teachers through the library and the in- 
stnictional aids department 

6. Information on the help to be expected 
from the consultant teaching staff 

7. Information about the curriculum produc- 
tions prepared by teachers to help fellow 
teachers 

8- Acquaintance with basic subject matter and 
expectancies for each particular grade as- 
signment 

9. Information about the opportunities for 
professional growth® 

One of the means for further growth is su- 
pervision. 

SUPERVISION or TEACHING AND LEAfLMNC 

Pteserv icc education must be supplemented by 
much in-service learning through supervision. 
In contradistinction to preteaching, the in- 
service growth is more a result of doing than 
of listening. The essential bases for effective 
in-service teacher education are a continuing 
zeal for learning, a broad outlook on the role 
of the school in modem society, an understand- 
ing of learning procedures, the improvement 
of teaching skill, an appreciation of the role 
of administration, and, finally, the scientific 
use of evaluation procedures. 

At first, supervision was limited to matters 
directly associated with classroom teaching, but 
now' It is extended to the entire field of leam- 

* American Atsociation of School AdminHtrators, 
Staff Relations in School Administration, National 
Education Association, Washington, P <7 , 1955, p. 
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ing and teaching. This guidance is provided 
by the superintendent of schools, the principal, 
the department head, the supervisor, or the 
teachers themselves. There is a marked trend 
on the part of supervisors to encourage sdf* 
direction for teachers. Many supervisors have 
come to regard their role as that of helper 
or stimulator rather than that of inspector or 
director. 

In some of the schools, the title “supervisor” 
is being displaced by “helping teacher.” TTie 
helping teacher cannot assume the entire re* 
sponsihility for the improvement of instruct 
tion; all professionally minded teachers are 
very desirous of self-guidance and develop- 
ment. To this end the supervisor is not content 
with a laissez-faire policy, hut, with complete 
faith in their ability to advance, she stimulates 
the teachers to progress. She visits their class- 
rooms less and less as they grow in self-super- 
vision. Just as the modern instructor seeks to 
teach through pupil effort, so the modern su- 
pervisor strives to improve instruction through 
teacher effort. The endeavors of teachers to 
reduce pupil failures are likewise being 
matched by genuine attempts of administra- 
tors to decrease the number of teacher failures. 

OTHER MEANS OF STIMULATING 
TEACHER GROWTH 

The main entrance to the JVew Jersey Stale 
Teachers College at Newark carries this quota- 
tion : “Who dares to teach must never cease to 
learn.” No person should decide to teach un- 
less he is resolved to learn, for the real teacher 
is a part-time student all his life in a continua- 
tion school from which he does not graduate. 
Like Chaucer’s scholar in The Canterbury 
Tales, ‘^gladly would he learn, and gladly 
teach.” 

Learning to leach and teaching to learn are 
the goals of the artist-teacher. The more one 
teaches, the more educated he becomes. As 
Tennjson wrote: 


Yrt all experience is an arch where-thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 
fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 

A teacher must move fonvard if his pupils are 
to develop. Teaching as a profession will ad- 
vance as long as the individual teachers con- 
tinue to progress. 

Teaching provides a challenge to conlinuwl 
growth. Yet too many teachers are bound by 
self-satisfaction and callous complacency — 
they do not stretch forward in the pursuit of 
perfection. On the other hand, many of them 
work too hard, endangering their health. They 
neglect recreation, possibly because they do 
not know how to relax or to enjoy wholesome 
avocations or helpful hobbies. Some teachers 
need a change of environment or rest. The 
granting of periodic fellowships to teachers 
has been recommended. These scholarships 
would allow the outstanding teacher a }ear on 
salary for travel, further study, or rest, Jl has 
been suggested that schools employ a sabbati- 
cal stagger plan whereby teachers who haie 
been in service for a period of six years or 
more be given a year's or half year’s leave of 
absence with pay, while substitutes are em- 
ployed at reduced salaries. 

One of the new media for in-service teacher 
education is television. For example, North 
Carolina teachers have used a series of TV 
programs “Methods for Modem Teachers.” 
Afany media multiply opportunities for growth 
m the teaching pro/essron. 

Among the types of in-service educational 
growth are these: consullsthe senlce in 
school, demonstration and school visits, ex- 
change teaching, extension and home study, 

/all planning conferences, institutes, panel 
method of discussion, professional and cultural 
reading, professional organizations and meet- 
ings, research investigations and sune)«. 
radio and television, sabbatical leaie, salary 
increments and scholarships, summer study, 
teachers’ meetings traiel, workshops and 
clinics. 

Pamphlets and books de-crJl>e these various 
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cialions and cities have similar arrangements. 
Many public and private school and college 
teachers benefit from the retirement provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Many teachers re- 
tired from one institution get emplojTnent from 
another school or college. A National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Teachers, an afilUate of the 
NEA, has been organized. 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 

A profession can rise no higher than the code 
of ethics it adopts and uses daily in living. 
Among the groups with whom teachers come 
in contact in their work are the board of educa- 
tion, administrators, supervisors, teachers, non- 
teaching staff, pupils, parents, and the com- 
munity. Teachers are frequently confronted 
with ethical problems: “Should one accept 
gifts from his students?” “Should one discuss 
another teacher’s weaknesses with a parent?” 
“Should one support a school policy that he 
doesn’t believe in?” “Should one resign to ac- 
cept a better position two weeks before the 
opening of school?” As guides to the ethical 
behavior of teachers, codes of ethics have been 
evolved by state associations and the National 
Education Association. The latter is repro- 
duced in the Appendix of this book. 

PROFESSIO.NAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The Educational Policies Commission has pub- 
lished a report. The Teacher and Professional 
Organizations, which describes the role of pro- 
fessional organizations as means of continuing 
growth. 

Educational organizations may be classified 
by primary objective, such as the promotion of 
childhood education (Association for Child- 
hood Education) ; by major function, such as 
the accrediting of schools (National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education) ; by 
the significance of leaders in education 
(Horace Mann League or John Dewey So- 
ciety) ; by academic levd of institutions, such 
as elementar)’ teachers (Los Angeles Elemen- 
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tary Teachers Club or National Society of 
lege Teachers of Education) ; by religious 
filiation (National Catholic Education A 
ciation or Association of Hebrew Teachers < 
leges in America) ; by labor affiliation (Ar 
ican Federation of Teachers) ; and by sci 
such as geographical areas (Memphis Edi 
tion Association, or Illinois Education A 
elation, or National Education Associatio 
Because of their simplicity, the geograph 
classifications, (1) local, (2) state, (3) 
lional, and (4) international, are utilized h 
as a framework for outlining the professio 
educational associations. 

Local Organizations. Teachers are not org 
ized in some communities, but nearly ail pul 
and private school teachers do belong “t< 
whole or a part of a whole.” This banding 
gether serves many purposes. The Departm 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA states tl 
it is the peculiar function of local teache 
organizations to provide teachers with an < 
portunity to understand the problems of th 
respective communities and to acquaint I 
public in each community with the needs 
its teachers and its schools. In the local edu< 
tion association is found the growing edge 
the organized teaching profession- 

Marked variation are found in types 
groupings. Some organizations restrict mei 
bership to instructors in a certain field; othe 
are open to all members of an educational stf 
of a particular school. No one type seems 
predominate, although a single organizati( 
to include all teachers is growing in favo 
Cities with more than one association oftt 
have a council, composed of representatives « 
each group, to look after common interest 
Recent years have brought increased intere 
in and debate about the affiliation of Iocj 
teachers* organizations with labor group 
This issue is presented later in Chapter 
Suffice it here to state that teachers are becon 
ing more sensitized to the problems of labo 
and that enrollments in teachers’ onions hav 
increased markedly in recent years. 
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State Organizations. Local units may be or- 
ganized as parts of some larger whole, such as 
the county or state associations. Many of these 
are determined by fields, as social studies; by 
grade levels, as elementary teachers; or by 
function of personnel, as city superintendents. 
The main core of organized professional ac- 
tivity within the state, however, is the state- 
wide, all-inclusive society, which is usually 
known as the state education association or 
state teachers’ association. The usual purpose 
of these organizations, as indicated in their 
state journals and as reflected in their activities, 
is to perform on a state-wide basis what the 
local groups seek to do. There is a major em- 
phasis on professional improvement of the 
members, the advancement of teacher and pupil 
welfare, service to the schools and communi- 
ties in the state, particularly through legisla- 
tion, and active cooperation with the associa- 
tions of other states and national associations. 

Many state associations or state departments 
of education have set up long-term planning 
commissions which seek to view education 
within the state with a telescopic vision rather 
than with a microscopic dissection of minute 
current problems. This movement is one of 
the bright spots on the educational horizon, 
especially since it is being matched by long- 
term planning on a national scale. 

National Organizations — General. The Educa- 
tional Directory, prepared periodically by the 
U.S. OiSce of Education, lists numerous edu- 
cational organizations whose names b^n 
with the word “National” or “American.” All 
these and many others are nationwide in scope. 
Although most of them represent some special 
field, they are permeated with large elements 
of common interest. In recent years many 
national agencies have made critical analyses 
of particular aspects of American public educa- 
tion. The Directory of Deliberative National 
Committees lists over 250 such groups which 
prepare reports on various school problems. 

The American Council on Education, com- 
posed of representatives from various national 


HMociations and educational institutions, is a 
significant coordinating body. This council, 
organized in 1918, has sponsored such im- 
portant projects as the Commission on Teacher 
Education and the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 

Another grouping is the Associated Organi- 
zations in Teacher Education, including the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. The accreditation function for in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers is performed 
by the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. The National Council on 
Teacher Retirement was launched with the help 
of the National Education Association. 

National Education Association. This national, 
all-inclusive educative organization is also the 
largest teachers’ association in the world. It 
was organized in 1857 when 43 educators 
gathered in Philadelphia and formed the Na- 
tional Teachers Association. The name was 
changed to the National Education Association 
in 1W7, when it was incorporated under a 
special act of Congress. By 1960 membership 
in the NEA had reached 700,000. Its member- 
ship goal is expressed in the ideal: “one hun- 
dred per cent enrollment in local, state, and 
national associations, with every teacher at 
work on the problems of the profession.” 

In brief its purposes are these; “The Na- 
tional Education Association is dedicated to 
the upbuilding of democratic civilization and 
is supported by the loyal cooperation of the 
leaders of the United States to advance the 
interests of the teaching profession, promote 
the welfare of children, and foster the educa- 
tion of all the people.” It renders two kinds of 
services. First come those services that reach 
the members directly, such as the NEA Jour- 
nal, issued nine limes a year, and other publica- 
tions, as well as conventions of the association, 
its d^artments, and allied organizations. 
These help to promote personal growth and 
educational research and to build up the com- 
mon mind of the profession. The second tJT^ 
of service is indirect. Like the values which 
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according to the belief of the Federation, 
prevent teaching from reaching its desired 
status. Among these conditions are lack of 
academic freedom and civil liberty, the ab- 
sence of self-determination of policy and of 
democratic control. 

The story of the American Federation of 
Teachers is told in a publication by its Commis- 
sion on Educational Reconstruction titled 
Organizing the Teaching Profession. The of- 
ficial organ of the AFT is the monthly journal 
The American Teacher. The federation main- 
tains the following standing committees; 
academic freedom, democratic human rela- 
tions, pensions and retirement, protection of 
teachers’ rights, state federations, taxation and 
school finance, vocational education, workin<r 
conditions, adult and workers’ education, child 
care, and educational trends and policies. 

The federation has launched a drive to 
unionize college professors. Adminstrators 
are not permitted membership in the AFT 
on the grounds that they represent manage- 
ment rather than labor in the classic cleav- 
age between employer and employee. Most 
of the AFT locals and AFT membership 
are found in city school systems. Although 
the federation does not release data regarding 
its membership, it is estimated that less 
than 60,000 of the nation’s teachers belonged 
to the AFT in 1960. 

National Catholic Educational Association. An- 
other rapidly growing organization of teachers 
is the National Catholic Educational Assoda- 
tion. The teachers in Catholic schools and col- 
leges wield a great influence, not merely on the 
academic study of students but also on their 
religious life. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in its annual meeting in 1955 
reaffirmed its conviction that there should beno 
deviation from the policy of insistence “upon 
the necessity of adequately prepared teachers 
at every level of Catholic education.” 

One of their accents has been the improve- 
ment of curriculums in the Catholic institu- 
tions. Working through the College and Univer- 


sity Department of the Association, and witli 
a grant front the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, sister formation conferences on 
curriculum have been held. The Sister Forma- 
tion Bulletin and publications of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, which has head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., carry much in- 
formation and inspiration for teachers in Cath- 
olic institutions. One of the major book pub- 
lishing companies has recently launched a 
program of publishing several textbooks knoivn 
as the Catholic Series in Education, the first 
of which is Education for American Democ- 
racy, by Edward J. Power of the University 
of Detroit. 

International Organizations. Many organiza- 
tions listed in the Educational Directory con- 
tain in iheir titles the words “World” or “In- 
ternational”; only a few can be mentioned here. 
The Internationa) Council for Exceptional 
Children holds annual sessions. The National 
Education Association has an active Committee 
on Internationa] Relations. The World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations was a pioneer- 
ing organization in the field of world-wide gen- 
eral education. Many countries were repre- 
sented in the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, which was organized in 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1947 and reorganized 
as the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession in 1953 at Oxford, 
England. Thh coganizatJon has been recog- 
nized by the Unit^ Nations as an official con- 
sultative body. As previously indicated, the 
United Stales has a National Commission for 
UNESCO— United Nations Educational. Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization — and is ac- 
tively working with the United Nations in 
world-wide education. W. G. Carr states that 
WCOTP is to UNESCO as the NEA is to the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Founded in Heidelberg in 1918, the New 
Education Fellowship, with the main purpov- 
of making education a “force for irnpro* ing lhe 
world order,” Is another world-wide organiza- 
tion. Still another is the International Associa- 
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tion of Professors and Lecturers, constituted in 
Brussels in 1947. 

Organizations and the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. According to Mark A. May of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University, “It is 
an open secret that in the hierarchy of respect- 
ability of professions in American society, 
the teaching profession ranks rather low.** 
Through continuous and all-inclusive member- 
ship in strong, active organizations — ^local, 
state, national, and international — teachers can 
achieve the ethical, economic, and professional 
respectability toward which they are striving. 
Although the main purpose may sometimes be 
tinged with the secondary motives of personal 
and professional profit and protection, never- 
theless teachers’ organizations at their best 
serve as honorable means toward the primary 
end of providing better educational opportuni- 
ties for children through improving the stand- 
ards of teaching personnel. 

Teaching personnel 

Most school positions are for teachers. The 
major types of teaching personnel described 
here are (1) classroom teachers, (2) special 
classroom teachers, (3) teachers in federal 
jurisdictions and foreign countries, and (4) 
teachers of teachers. Other persons engaged in 
educational work are treated in Chapter 12. 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

The largest number of teaching opportuni- 
ties are in regular classroom-teaching posi- 
tions. Although there are numerous private and 
parochial schools, the public school system 
affords the largest number of these teaching 
positions. Classroom teachers are found in 
nearly all the institutions mentioned in Chap- 
ters 1 to 4, viz., national, state, county, and 
local sjsteras. Tliey work in all the academic 
les'els considered in Chapters 5 to 9, viz,, pre- 
elemcntary, elementary, secondary, higher in- 
stitutions and adult education. 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

The special teachers are those who deal with; 
(1) particular types of pupils, as the excep- 
tional; (2) special methods or materials, as 
audio-visual education; (3) specialized sub- 
jects or fields, as vocational education; and 
(4) special insVitviVions, as hospital schools. 

Teachers of Special Pupils. Chapter 10 centers 
around the two major types of pupils, viz., the 
normal and the atypical The former, because 
of their natural resourcefulness, ability, and 
ambition, may succeed in school and life de- 
spite their teachers, but the disadvantaged 
pupils may be further handicapped in a marked 
degree because their teachers are inefficient or 
not specially educated for their particular 
tasks. The atypical pupils, especially those 
severely handicapped, need teachers expert in 
the special areas appertaining to the major 
types of exceptional pupils described in Chap- 
ter 10. The laws of most states stipulate that 
teachers of exceptional children must have spe- 
cialized preparation and certificates. 

Many educational institutions offer this spe- 
cial preparation. A number of residential 
schoob prepare teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren, particularly teachers of the mentally 
handicapped. 

In addition to special preparation, the teach- 
er of handicapped children should have pa- 
tience, a sympathetic and thorough understand- 
ing of the principles and facts of physical 
growth, buoyant optimism, and a healthy so- 
cial philosophy. Several thousand more teach- 
ers are needed for a large number of handi- 
capped pupils in public schools. In view of the 
specialized preparation, the exacting nature of 
the task, and the special state aid for such chil- 
dren, the salaries of these special instructors 
are usually higher than those of the regular 
classroom teacher. The monetary rewards, 
however, are insignificant in comparison to 
the heart-felt thanks of those who profit most— 
the pupils, many of whom ha»’e ears but hear 
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not, eyes but see not, longues but talk not, and 
feet but walk not. 

Teachers with Special Methods or Materials. 
Among those who devote full or part time to 
instructional procedures or materials of a spe- 
cial nature are those engaged in audio-visual 
or multisensory education. Schools of the air, 
made possible by radio, facsimile broadcast- 
ing, and television will need many experienced 
teachers. Many schools have set up depart- 
ments with directors of audio-visual education 
and curriculum materials. The directors and 
others engaged in this special work ought to 
understand thoroughly the curriculum and 
child growth in order to coordinate their ef- 
forts with those of the regular classroom 
teachers. 

Teachers of 5peciai Subjects or Fields. Nearly 
every teacher works at least part of the time in 
a special subject or field. Each general subject 
or field offers many specific phases; for ex. 
ample, several different kinds of English are 
taught. There is always plenty of room at the 
top for persons who possess the uncommon 
blend of artistic sense and teaching skill. A 
shortage of superlatively good teachers exists 
in almost CA’Cry area of learning. 

Tliree fields that are increasing their num- 
ber of workers are science, mathematics, and 
foreign language, which received special im- 
petus as a result of the National Defense Eidu- 
cation Act in 1958. 

Teachers in Special Schools. Thousands of 
teachers are employed in special schools, such 
as church and Bible schools, technical schools, 
correctional institutions, experimental centers, 
and hospital schools. The last are briefly de- 
scribed here. 

Some hospital schools are in private institu- 
tions, whereas others are in municipal or slate 
hospitals. The services rendered in this type 
of teaching are threefold; therapeutic, voca- 
tional, and general educational. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that slates w ill give increased 


financial and moral support to this type of 
leaching and that many positions will have 
to be filled in the years to come. 

TEACHERS IN FEDERAL JURISDICTIONS 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Many teachers are employed or supervised by 
the federal government. Aside from the instruc- 
tors in the nationwide federally aided pro- 
grams of emea-gency and vocational education, 
many persons teach in the federal reservations, 
in the territories, dependencies, and special 
areas in and outside the United States. In some 
of the dependencies, only natives or resident 
white people are employed as teachers. 

Exchange Teachers. Many opportunities to 
teach away from home are provided by ex- 
change teaching. Exchanges in teaching per- 
sonnel are made between cities and between 
countries, usually for one-year periods. The 
purposes of these temporary transfers are to 
trade educational and social ideas; to dis- 
solve provincialism; to foster better feeling 
between sections of the United States and be- 
tween various countries; to understand better 
the countries of the world; and to promote a 
broader outlook on the part of students, facul- 
ties, and communities. Teaching experience is 
usually a prerequisite for appointment as an 
exchange teacher. Information on reciprocity 
in teaching positions is available from the In- 
ternational Division of the U.S. Olfice of Edu- 
cation in Washington, D.C., and from the 
Institute of International Education in New 
York. 

TEACHERS OF TE.\CIIERS 

Thousands of persons are engaged in leaching 
teachers, in public, parochial, and private 
schools, normal schools, teachers collegw, and 
departments and schools of education in col- 
lies and universities. Among the positions are 
those held by associate teachers or supm u«ors 
of cadets in feacher-cducation in«tilutions or 
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in affiliated schools, and by members of the 
various departments in colleges and univer- 
sities, especially in the education and psychol- 
ogy departments. Opportunities for this work 
are thus available on all academic levels, from 
preservice education of prospective teachers 
for the nursery’ schools to the in-ser\'ice educa- 
tion of faculty members in graduate schools. 

Usually, the minimum academic require- 
ment is a master’s degree, with some courses in 
education and psychology and practical ex- 
perience in public schools. Increasingly, actual 
school experience is required of supervising 
teachers and regular collegiate staff members 
in order that they may be familiar with the 
needs of prospective teachers in these schools. 
The supply of new, capable supeiv’isors of stu- 
dent teachers is very' limited. The supreme chal- 
lenge in teacher education lies in the unsur- 
passed opportunities to multiply oneself, since 
an instructor of prospective oc regular teachers 
potentially reaches thousands of pupib. A 
teacher of teachers is abo an indirect teacher 
o! pupib. 

Shalt 1 teach? 

Obviously the choice of any vocation depends 
upon a number of related questions, which are 
discussed briefly. 

How Important Is the Vocation to Society? 
People like to feel that they are engaged in 
work that b socially usefuL Throughout its 
entirely, this book has stressed the preeminent 
importance of teaching in our society. No other 
profession is of greater consequence in ad- 
vancing man in his march toward a finer life 
and a higher cmlization. 

Ifhal Interests and Abilities Must One Hare? 
Many researchers are seeking the answer to 
this question- Many studies have been made of 
the relation bett»een interests and ability and 
succe«s in teaching. The scientific es’idence is 
not too conclusive but there are hunches galore. 
In general one should ha%e an attractive per- 


sonality. This means a sense of humor; a re- 
spect, love, and sensitivity for people — espe- 
cially children; emotional stability; an abun- 
dance of optimism, trust, and confidence; 
strong moral values. One must have certain in- 
tellectual qualities. These include superior in- 
telligence, intellectual curiosity, respect for 
truth, thirst for knowledge, and intellectual 
honesty. Physical attributes help. TTiese include 
good physical and mental health, good ap 
pearance, pleasing voice, physical vigor, and 
good health habits. As one eminent teacher put 
it, “What a teacher b, as a human being, is as 
important as what he knows or can learn. 

What Are the Opportunities for EmpJoytnent? 
Education offers a tremendous variety of posi- 
tions in almost unlimited specialties, working 
with people at every age lei’eL Geographically, 
educators are to be found in virtually' e^’cry’ 
city and hamlet in this country and throughout 
the world. One can be sure that teachers are 
employed in almost any location where one 
might like to live. For the Immediate future, at 
least, the demand rrill outrun the supply for 
most positions in education so that able persons 
will have little difficulty' in finding employment. 

What about the Availability of Teacher Educa- 
tion? Because of the great number of teachers 
needed, teacher-education institutions are more 
widely available than any other field of pro- 
fessional study. Virtually m-ery major univer- 
sity offers a program of teacher education. In 
several other professions, the supply of po- 
tential students far exceeds the demand, so 
that many- candidates must be eliminated- Thb 
is not true in education. Since many teacher- 
education institutions are publicly supported, 
tuition fees are low. Many students are able 
to afford professional preparation for leaching 
who could not afford a college education in 
preparation for other professions. 

What Is the Status of Teachers in Society? b is 
dtfiicuh to answer this question categorically. 
The evidence is conflicting and the situation is 
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changing. While our people have written and 
talked about the great importance of teachers, 
teachers have often received shabby treatment.’ 
At times they have been subject to low salaries, 
restrictions in their private lives, loyalty oaths, 
and unfair criticisms. Most teachers are asso- 
ciated with the lower middle socioeconomic 
level. Many parents would not urge their chil- 
dren, particularly their sons, to become teach- 
ers. Radio, television, and movies usually por- 
tray teachers as stodgy or eccentric. Teaching 
has not been generally regarded as a high- 
status profession. 

On the other hand, it appears that significant 
progress has been made and continues to be 
made in elevating the status of teachers. Sal- 
aries, while still inadequate, are improving. 
Restrictions upon the freedom of teachers are 
Jess common, Anti-intellectualism is receding 
and a new respect for teaching and teachers 
seems to be emerging. Spectacular technologi- 
cal developments, such as guided missiles and 
earth satellites, have demonstrated the impor- 
tance of knowledge and have generated new 
respect for teachers. 

What Are the Economic Reiiards of Teaching? 
The inadequacy of teachers’ salaries is well 
known. This is particularly true for male teach- 
ers, Many other occupations, demanding less 
responsibility, preparation, and skill, offer ihe 
male worker higher wages. But for women, 
salaries in teaching rank somewhat above aver- 
age among the occupations lliat attract college 
women. The economic position of teachers is 
improving gradually. Minimum salaries for 
teachers are guaranteed by law in most states. 
Most salary schedules provide annual incre- 
ments for teachers up to a certain maximum. 
Moreover, the employment of the teacher is 
steady, unaffected by recessions, weather, or 
other conditions. Many teachers capitalize 
upon the long summer vacation by taking sum- 
mer jobs. 

Many teachers enjoy stck*lea\e benefits, re- 
tirement funds subsidized by public fund*, and 
other fringe benefits. 


Whof Are the Other Job Satisfactions of Teach- 
ing? American school buildings, books, librar- 
ies, laboratories, and other teaching facilities 
are the envy of the tvorld. Although there are 
exceptions, most teachers find their classrooms 
and teaching tools clean, attractive and well 
kept. Their colleagues, for the most part, are 
intelligent well-educated people. Living with 
children is sometimes aggravating but also 
high adventure. No other occupation offers 
the intellectual stimulation and opportunity for 
one’s own continued learning as does teaching. 
The environment of teaching is clean, health- 
ful, and free of physical danger. Long vaca- 
tions offer opportunity for travel, relaxation, 
advanced study, or part-time jobs. Knowledge 
of and experience with children provides price- 
less preparation for parenthood. Although the 
work of the teacher is under close public scru- 
tiny and often subject to criticism, this is in- 
finitely more challenging and satisfying than 
occupying a position in which one's work is 
ignored. 

Teaching yields its highest satisfactions in 
imperishable intangibles— rewards that money 
cannot buy. These rewards are in the realm of 
ideas and ideals, visions and values. These re- 
wards are manifest in many ways — a very 
young gentleman in the first grade announces 
to his teacher that he loves her; a third-grade 
boy insists that his loose tooth mu«l be pulled 
by bis teacher; a former student wins a college 
scholarship, • one's patience and trust trans- 
forms a misbehaving freshman info a future 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner; one s 
hospital room is submerged \>ith get-well cards 
and wonderful young visitors. The examples 
are infinite; their frequency, abundant; and 
their scope, universal. William Douglas found 
the intangible income of the American teacher 
in faraway lands: 

Thetreatesl heritage that Americahasm ibe^'* 
comes from our teachers end mi»sionsr,e*. 
Through our educational cmi«arie* the people ol 
Ada came ie> know the warm end undrrMsnd.np 
heart of America- . . - 
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Feiv professions offer to the young 
man or ivoman of fine mind and warm 
heart a greater opportunity for serv- 
ice than teaching. The teacher is con- 
stantly in the midst of an adventure 
in knowledge in the company of vi- 
brant young citizens and professional 
colleagues. 



1 litre a Baldtdn High School, New York, 
social studies teacher begins the day 
uith a special history class for 
bright students who are exploring the realm 
of social and philosophical thought. 


teacher and missionary, identify ourselves with 
the aspirations of the parents, and help them by 
kindness and understanding to achieve a fuller 

life.^ 

Our Ambassador from the Philippines, Car- 
los Romulo, discovered the psychic pay of the 
American schoolteacher in his country; 

On August 23, 1901, The United States Army 
transport Thomas docked at Manila with some six 
hundred American schoolteachers aboard. . . . 
These young schoolteachers had the qualities we 
like to consider peculiarly American. . . . They 
scattered through the provinces, into our little 
barrios and throughout our towns and cities. They 
boarded in modest Filipino homes. They came to 
know our people well, and they came to love our 
children. And our people, young and old, came to 
know and love these schoolteachers from far 
away. For they vfere young men and women ful- 
filling a great and unselfish mission. . . . The 
American schoolteachers joined with us in creat- 

* William 0. Douglas, Strange Lands and Friendly 
People, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951, pp. 325- 
326. 



3 At his desk in 
the department 
office, 
he uses his 
free time for 
coffee and 
a look at 
therestofthe 
day's work. 


2 He pauses to discuss a classroom problem 
uith two male colleagues and a young student teacher 
assigned to his class by her college. 
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5 As football coach, he shows 
the proper way of faking a hand-o0. 


ing the literacy, the knowledge, the self-confi- 
dence, and the devotion to democracy on which it 
was possible for us to establish our Repubhc.® 

Certainly few, if any, other occupations ar« 
of greater consequence or oflfer larger reward 
to young men and women of keen minds, dili- 
gent hands, and warm hearts. 


Summary 

Teaching, the largest of all professions, can 
also be the grandest for many. Teachers work 
in all areas of learning, described in Part 2, 
from pre-elementary through graduate and 
adult education. Despite the increase in sal- 
aries, there is a critical shortage of good teach- 
ers in the United States today. 

The historical cal^dar in this chapter 
chronicles some of the events in the develop- 
ment of teaching. Historically, the major 
periods are; training, preparation, and educa- 
tion. 

The best human resources must be recruited 
for the teaching profession. The education of 
teachers is conducted in various types of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Most are educated 

® From an address by Carlos P. Romulo at Teachers 
College. Columbia University, November 21, 195S. 


4 Once a week he attends 
an in-service courac on school-community 
commi/nicafions with other teachers. 




6 After school, he asks his 
neighbors to sign a 
nominating petition for a 
candidate of the political party in 
which he serves as county committeeman. 



7 At home, he concludes 

his daily pursuit of knowledge in the company 

three very young foreign language scholars. 
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in private and public liberal arts institutions. 
The three major areas usually included in the 
teacher’s preparation are: general education, 
specialized education in subjects or fields, and 
professional education, of which the keystone 
is student teaching. Properly certified and 
placed, the beginning teacher starts his work. 

No graduate of a teacher*education curricu- 
lum is a finished product. The teacher learns 
continuously on the job, especially through su- 
pervision and self-supervision. Educational or- 
ganizations of myriad types stimulate teacher 
growth. 

Many types of teaching positions in various 
fields are available including teaching teachers. 

No profession demands so much, for so 
many, for so long, and with so little as leach- 
ing. Yet it has its innumerable rewards, both 
tangible and intangible. Tangible things in- 


ggested activities 

1. Study the historical calendar for an overview 
of the development of teacher education. 

2. Explain the purpose and program of the 
Future Teachers of America or the Student 
NEA. 

3. Write a letter of application for a teacbiug 

position. ' 

4. Examine the certification requirements for 
teaching in your state. 

5. Describe some organized means for in-service 
education of teachers. 

6. Make an annotated lUt of the best profes- 
sional magazines available in your teaching 
field or area. 

7. Prepare a history of the National Education 
Association or some other professional organi- 
zation. 

8. Make a list of educational organizations in 
your state. 


dude suflicient salary, brand-new buildings, 
and teaching tools. 

Teaching brings rich retvards in imperish- 
able intangibles. The real rewards are the time- 
less verities of the unseen. They are in the 
realm of ideas and ideals. The mighty mili- 
tarists have tried to make a new and better 
world and have failed, and the partisan poli- 
ticians have not succeeded either. Teachers 
dedicated to the joint ideals of selfless service 
and sacred sacrifice can help make a better 
world for this generation and for those yet un- 
born. 

The continuing challenge to the teacher who 
is dedicated to tomorrow is found in the pearls 
of the poet James Russell Lowell: 

Be noble, and that nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead. 

Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


9. Study the laws of your state which deal with 
tenure, salaries, and retirement. 

10. Describe the best elementary or secondary 
school teacher you know. 

11. Investigate the opportunities and rewards in 
teaching overseas. 

12. Investigate the types of positions available for 
teachers of teachers. 

13. Make a critical self-evaluation to determine 
whether you should enter or remain in the 
teaching profession. 

14. Study an NEA report of teacher supply and 
demand and make a report on those types of 
fields that are most undercrowded and most 
overcrowded. 

15. Prepare a report on the topic “Tlic Basic 
Changes Needed in the Legal and Adminis- 
trative Structure of Public Education To Fur- 
ther the Professionalization of Education.” 
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Orlentati’ojt 

yaried Opportunities in Education. For many 
positions of significance, classroom teaching 
is a prerequisite, but many persons in educa- 
tional work are not directly engaged in actual 
teaching. No one can overestimate the im- 
portance of teachers, but neither should he 
ignore or forget the million and more other 
educational workers in the United States. Un- 
fortunately, the emphasis in recruitment of 
personnel has been unbalanced, limited to the 
customary and established positions for class- 
room teachers; the wide range of educational 
activities in which careers have been estab- 
lished or are now emerging has not been re- 
vealed. This has tended to inhibit social prog- 
ress and to drive away from educational service 
many talented persons. 

Several hundred different positions are now 
found in education. Approximately fifty types 
of educational work are mentioned briefly in 
this chapter. Teaching personnel, especially 
classroom teachers, are described in Chapter 
II. The pages that follow are concerned pri- 
marily with those persons engaged in educa- 
tional work other than full-time classroom 
teaching, as listed in the five divisions indi- 
cated in the outline. 

Port-time ond semiteaehers 
Thousands of educational workers do not de- 
vote a full school year or their entire time to 
teaching. Those who are not administrators 
may be grouped in four categories, vir., (1) 
part-time teachers, (2) off-campus workers, 

(3) personnel workers, and (4) other special- 
ists. Various persons within these groups are 
described briefly. 


rART-TlME TE-ACttEIlS 

Subslimc Tmehrrs. Worl. oppollunilid for 
mam- permra, parlicularfy mam'rj oomrn, 
are allordrd by part-lime ie.|ruelion m the 
form of sub.lilule leaching. Oeca.ional leatli- 
era rfionld be carefully ebo-en accorJmg lo 



definite standards. The fact that an unemployed 
person who taught t^venty years ago needs a 
few dollars should not be the sole basis for se- 
lection. The candidate for substitute teaching 
is usually required to fill out and file with 
the superintendent of schools an application 
blank giving data as to education, ability, past 
experience, and certification. The applicant Is 
also subject to an oral interview before being 
placed on the eligibility list. Adequate prepara- 
tion is essential, since a poor substitute in one 
day may undo a week’s work of the regular 
teacher. 

Other Part-time Teachers. Others who give a 
portion of their time to instruction include 
those special teachers employed for only a part 
of a day or week on a regular schedule. For 
example, a special music teacher may work a 
few hours daily; in college, a specialist from 
the business world may teach an economics 
class or an expert surgeon may serve part time 
as a special lecturer in certain aspects of sur- 
gery. Teaching provides part-time employment 
for many persons. With the great increase in 
pupils end the resultant shortage of teachers, 
many married women are entering or returning 
to full-time or part-time educational service. 

OFF-CAMPUS WORKERS 

Extension Workers. Many college and univer- 
sity instructors devote part of their time to 
extension teaching. One important type of off- 
campus activity in which they may become in- 
volved is the Cooperative Extension Service, 
which involves the federal govemmCTit through 
the Department of Agriculture, the federal gov- 
ernment and the states through their land- 
grant colleges, the counties through their gov- 
erning boards, and the local communities 
through their cooperating organizations and 
committees. All vtorkers must be approved by 
the state and federal officials. This approval 
makes them employees of the agricultural col- 
lege, which acts for the state, and of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Several members of 
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the federal Extension Service devote themselves 
to extension administration, research studies, 
and teaching; an additional number are en- 
gaged in visual instruction and editorial activi- 
ties. Foremost in the Cooperative Extension 
Service are the resident agents in the counties 
and their assistants, viz., the county agent, 
as he is usually called; the home demonstration 
agent; and the boys’ and girls’ club agents or 
counselors. The National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents has recommended 
that county agents pursue systematic graduate 
study as a part of their activities. It is signifi- 
cant that the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion stated, “Everywhere in the Extension Serv'- 
ice the work is considered as teaching.” 

Other Ofj-school-ground Workers. Many other 
educational workers spend much of their lime 
away from the school grounds. For example, 
the coordinators in the federally aided voca- 
tional plan are constantly making contacts 
with employers and workers. Some of the per- 
sonnel workers mentioned later spend much of 
their time in home, fields, and factories. Out- 
door education, including camping, is one of 
the newer career challenges. 

PERSO.VNEL WORKERS 

This chapter and the preceding two deal with 
the personnel of American school systems, 
including pupils, teachers, and other workers. 
Obviously many employees are especially dele- 
gated to tasks that deal almost entirely with the 
human or personal agents in education. This 
very important group, segregated here as per- 
sonnel workers, includes (1) visiting teachers, 
(2) attendance oQicials, (3) guidance person- 
nel, (4) placement ofbcials, (5) deans of boys 
and men, (6) deans of girls and women, and 
(7) recreational leaders. These are singled out 
from a larger number for special emphasis in 
the succeeding pages. 

Visiting Teachers or Counselors. A challenging 
form of service with dual duties is performed 



by a visiting teacher or counselor, who ads 
as educator and social worker. Since she worics 
^vith the two groups of adults who have the 
greatest influence on the child, viz., parents and 
teachers, the visitor with her dual contacts is 
able to study the child as a product of both 
home and school. As a member of the teaching 
staff, she works closely with the school, and, 
as a social worker, she cooperates with existing 
social agencies. In many instances the visiting 
teacher is the home teacher or counselor. She 
is the representative of the classroom teacher 
in dealing with the pupil who must for physical 
or other reasons remain at home. As a social 
worker, she knows the organized social agen- 
cies upon which she can call lor assistance in 
the material needs of the underprivileged pupil 
and his family. The visiting teacher also calls 
in the homes of Avell-adjusted, successful pupils. 

The role of the visiting or home teacher re- 
quires insight, skill, conversational ability, a 
high degree of personal fitness, and the two- 
fold basic training and experience of a teacher 
and a social caseworker. Through a well- 
qualified visiting teacher the school looks out 
as well as in and stresses preventive as well a« 
remedial procedures for normal and problem 
pupils. Visiting teacher ivork has its hardships, 
like any profession. The hours are irregular, 
including calls in the evening and often on 
Saturday and Sunday. Furthermore, tackling 
one serious problem after another brings a 
certain discouragement, and the constant han- 
dling of children’s difficulties means a drain 
on the emotions. Despite these hardships, visit- 
ing teachers all over the United States are en- 
gaged in this new educational profession. 

Attendance Personnel. Among the empIo)ees of 
the school district are full-time or part-time 
census enumerators and attendance officials. 
Sometimes these two functionaries are com- 
bined in the same person, who may also be en- 
gaged in teaching. Although the trend is toward 
th^ establishment of a continuous .school cen- 
sus, the enumeration of pupils of school age 
usually is a periodic ta'sk, es|)ecially in the 


small cities. The National League to Promote 
School Attendance is working toward a broader 
acceptance of the ideal of attendance work as 
an integral and continuing part of the total 
educational program. 

The enforcement of attendance is a continu- 
ous obligation assigned to full-time workers 
in the large school administrative units. These 
personnel workers are relatively recent in cer- 
tain areas, for only since 1918 have all the 50 
slates had compulsory attendance laws. In the 
early days these employees were called truant 
officers. Current practice favors a title such as 
attendance worker, since it emphasizes the posi- 
tive philosophy of improving the attendance of 
all pupils rather than the negative and often 
temporary remedy whereby a burly policeman 
caught a truant and dragged him back to 
school. The old practice aimed at making the 
pupil conform to the school laws, whereas the 
modern objective implies the willingness of 
school authorities to adjust the program to the 
pupil’s peculiar needs, interests, and abilities. 
Home and school cooperation is sought. 

Whereas an officer’s badge and knowledge of 
school laws were formerly the prerequisites for 
an attendance worker, now the qualifications 
demand an understanding of child welfare 
problems and social casework. A national or- 
ganization of attendance officers «« well as state 
and local agencies are fr)ing to raise the pres- 
ent level of school attendance service so that it 
will attract competent personnel. The attend- 
ance supervisor should be a ne/l-halanced, 
dynamic person, broadly experienced and ade- 
quately trained. 

Guidance Personnel. Marked improvement in 
school attendance results from the adoption of 
guidance programs. Many persons are em- 
ployed in this work which has been defineti 
previously as “seeing through John and then 
helping John to see himself through.^ It in- 
volves studying an individual: teaming his 
capacities, needs, and interests; guiding hi« ef- 
forts; and then seeing him through until he ot- 
lain* a position and succe«l« in it. Guidance 
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ought to be systematic and functional so that 
students will not make important educational 
decisions, vocational choices, and life adjust- 
ments on mere guesses, false assumptions, or 
meager information. It is desirable for the 
counselor to have had experience as a class- 
room teacher. 

The American Psychological Association has 
recognized three different levels at which coun- 
selors function. The first level they call part- 
time counselors. This group consists of per- 
sons who are carrying on some counseling in 
connection with their other duties in schoob, 
industries, churches, or social agencies. The 
second level they designate psychological coun- 
selors. These positions require the equival«it 
of two years of graduate training and would 
probably carry some sort of master’s degree 
labeb The third level they call counselor- 
psychologists. Positions in this area call for a 
longer period of graduate work leading to a 
doctor’s degree. Workers at all levels are direly 
needed today. 

One type of specialized counseling is voca- 
tional counseling, which has been defined as 
the process of assisting the individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter it, progress 
in it, and retire from it. The work of the voca- 
tional counselor is outlined by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, which lists 
the following specialized activities: study of 
the individual through interviews, school rec- 
ords, questionnaires, examination and tests, 
and employment records; study of the occupa- 
tions, through surveys and compilations of 
literature; interviews with groups and indi- 
viduals; employment certification and place- 
ment; follow-up services; and related activi- 
ties, such as club work. The increasing national 
concern for adequate pupil guidance is re- 
vealed in the fact that Congress in 1958 appro- 
priated federal funds for improving the work 
in this important field. 

Placement Officials. Junior placement or em- 
plojTnent for youth is becoming an increasing 
responsibility of the schools. In many cities 


the junior consultation service for out-of- 
school youth is also sponsored by the public 
schoob. All placement workers have certain 
basic duties, whether they perform them in a 
school, social service agency, or state employ- 
ment service. The duties include analyzing 
jobs, registering applicants, interviewing them, 
classifying r^istrants, receiving employers’ 
orders, selecting and referring applicants to 
prospective employers, verifying placement, 
following up the employees, doing field work 
to contact employers, keeping records, prepar- 
ing reports and statistical data, and continu- 
ously evaluating. 

The placement worker’s stock in trade b in- 
formation about the world of work. Further- 
more, he has to establish numerous contacts 
with school staff members, parents, school psy- 
chologists, employers, and community agen- 
cies. He must have as varied an occupational 
experience as possible, with prolonged training 
and education in the same disciplines as are re- 
quired of other professional personnel who are 
dealing with human beings in their individual 
and social adjustment. This task b being in- 
creasingly recognized as a career that requires 
professional standards, certification, and super- 
vised internship. 

Many public and private agencies cooperate 
with the schoob in solving the problems of 
youth placement. Some junior placement serv- 
ices are affiliated with state and federal employ- 
ment bureaus. 

Deans of Boys and Men. Many counselors for 
male students are called deans of boys in the 
high schoob and deans of men in the colleges. 

In the secondary school some titles are dean of 
boys, vice-principal, assistant principal, ad- 
mlnbtrative assbtant, boys* adviser, boys’ 
counselor, director of guidance, coordinator, 
class adviser, and guidance teacher. 

The outstanding qualifications for deans in 
secondary schoob are: special training in guid- 
ance; a knowledge of adolescent physiology 
and psychology; a liking for and sympathetic 
understanding of teen-age boys, their prob- 
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lems and possibilities; the ability to aid in the 
solution of individual problems; the art of 
inspiring confidence and respect; and ;daity 
of patience. Usually a master’s degree is re- 
quired. Among the responsibilities are attend- 
ance problems, vocational guidance, curricu- 
lum development, discipline, food and clothing 
for needy students, interviews with parents and 
prospective employers, supervision of leisure- 
time activities, and individual counseling. 

Deans of men are found in most colleges 
and universities. Paramount among their many 
duties is that of counseling. The National As- 
sociation of Student Personnel Administrators 
is one of the many professional organizations. 

Deans of Girls and Women. The guidance of 
pupils is usually assigned to a person of their 
own sex. Obviously the administrative and 
supervisory responsibilities of the position 
vary with the size and type of school, nie 
qualifications for deans of girls and women 
are similar to those for the deans of boys and 
men. The former have a national association 
which is a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This National Association of 
Women's Deans and Counselors holds annual 
meetings. 

Recreational Leaders. The inextricable rela- 
tionship of recreation and education is evi- 
denced in the similarity of their objectives. In 
many communities, school authorities have in- 
corporated play and leisure-time activities into 
the program at preschool, inschool and post- 
school levels. The practice of providing for 
community recreation as part of a broad educa- 
tional program is growing. Many communities 
have recreation in conjunction with school 
services. Although most communities do not 
supply the recreational-educational workers, 
the joint programs are steadily increasing- 
The persons selected for the recreational 
leadership in school or community or joint 
programs should be carefully chosen for lh«r 
persona! and professional qualifications. Many 
directors are college graduates have 


specialized in teaching and in group activities. 
Courses for developing leaders cover a broad 
range of subjects and activities, since recrea- 
lion, which was once limited to play or sports, 
now includes all activities involving the free 
use of leisure time. The most popular are swim- 
ming, picnicking, softball, and skating. 

OTHER SPECIALISTS 
WITH SEMITEACHINC DUTIES 

Among the many specialists engaged in semi- 
teaching in American education the ioUow'mg 
are mentioned here: (1) curriculum personnel 
and (2) research workers. 

Curriculum Personnel. Several state depart- 
ments, institutions of higher learning, and 
many city school systems employ persons espe- 
cially trained in curriculum procedures. Such 
a worker is usually designated as director of 
the curriculum bureau, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of the curriculum, curriculum 
supervisor, or director of surveys. The effort 
to adjust curriculums to the pupils and to 
sochta} needs, as indicated in Chapter 13, is a 
challenging task. 

Research Workers. Early school administrators 
were guided primarily by guess, intuition, and 
practical experience earned by dint of trial and 
error. Today local, state, and federal educa- 
tional divisions ferret out pressing problems 
and subject them to research. 

A broad program of research operates as a 
steadying force in locating superior practice*, 
in justifying expansion of programs, in facili- 
tating scientific evaluations, in improving the 
quality of the program, in advancing the teach- 
ing profession, and in furnishing a common 
method of approach for all members of the 
staff. The classroom teacher may he a research 
worker. There are indeed many t) pes of studi» 
and experimentation that cta*sroom teacher* 
can and should make. 

Usually the formal research of a sehooi *)»- 
fern is conducted or summarized by an admin- 
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islralor or a semiteaching worker known as the 
director of research. Such directors are usually 
located in large school systems that employ 
abo one or more full-time workers, clerks and 
statisticians. Many of the latter are members of 
such national associations as the American Ed- 
ucational Research Association and the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. Directors of re- 
search are among the best-trained ^vorkers in 
the educational system ; several possess doctor’s 
degrees. Many are women. 

Despite the rather limited number of posi- 
tions available at present as directors of re- 
search in various schoob, opportunities in this 
field are multiplying. Furthermore, assistants 
are required in the various bureaus of research 
already established to conduct needed studies. 
Then, too, most state departments of education 
and many state educational associations em- 
ploy a director of research and assistants. 
Many persons have been engaged in research 
conducted through the cooperative efforts of 
the U.S. OiBce of Education and various uni- 
versities. In addition to the agencies already 
mentioned, educational foundations require 
annually a large number of skilled, well-trained 
persons i«ho have the technical precbion and 
professional background for educational re- 
search. 

Audio-visual Coordinators. A growing field of 
seivnce in schoob and colleges b that of audio- 
visual education with its multisensory aids — 
slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, charts, radio, 
television, and allied materiab and equipment. 
The coordinator of audio-visual education 
must be a specialist in the instructional ma- 
terials of the curriculum, must see equipment 
and materials as tools — means for the achieve- 
ment of the ends of education — and must un- 
derstand learning. 

Radio and Television Specialists. The technical 
fields of radio and television are lifted out here 
for special accent as these two mass-communi- 
cation media are also teaching tooU with a 
promising future. Many radio stations on and 


off the campuses have full-time or part-time 
educational program directors and producers. 
Thousands of classrooms are equipped with 
radios. 

Educational television specialbts are in- 
creasing rapidly in number. The allotment of 
certain channeb to educational TV by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commbsion has stim- 
ulated the teaching uses of TV. Dr. Harold E. 
Wigren, educational televbion consultant for 
the National Education Association, states that 
television should be a part of an “integrated 
teaching package” to do a specific job for the 
typical teacher and to utilize superior teachers 
more effectively by bringing them in contact 
with large groups of students. Educational in- 
stitutions are using television in public rela- 
tions programs (televising meetings of the 
board of education), in-service programs for 
teacher education, inschool classroom instruc- 
tion, teaching for homebound pupib, readiness 
programs for the pre-eleroentary school child, 
help for out-of-school youth, instruction for 
adult education, credit telecourses for students, 
and closed-circuit programming. Instructional 
television for inschool and incollege uses will 
demand many specialists. 

The National Defense Education Act pro- 
vides about five million dolbrs a year to help 
schoob and colleges make wider and more 
effective use of these new media of mass com- 
munication. Several states have appropriated 
money for the development of educational tele- 
vision, as have several private agencies, no- 
tably the Ford Foundation. 

Administrators and supervisors 
Thousands of positions of an administrative 
or supervisory nature are available in Ameri- 
can education, particularly for persons with 
experience, leadership, and initiative. Ointrary 
to general belief, these positions do not exclude 
women. Many county superinlendencics are 
held by women; grade school principalshtps 
and supervisor)' work are shared by women 
and men. Hov^ever, few city superintendencies 
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or high school principalships are held by 
women. One of the recommendations of various 
manpower studies is that more effective use be 
made of outstanding women in administrative 
positions. 

Among the persons engaged in an executive 
capacity are (1) superintendents, (2) prmci- 
pals, (3) supervisors of instruction, (4) de- 
partment heads and deans, (5) presidents, and 
(6) other administrators, including business 
and building officials. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 

According to the main geographical divisions, 
the superintendents of schools are (1) local, 
and (2) county, and (3) state, 
chief school superintendent for the United 
States is known as the Commissioner of Wo- 
cation. American education also employs many 
assistant superintendents, in both public and 
private education. The Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration has rec- 
ommeuded that a person have two years o 
education beyond his bachelor's degr^ before 
he be admitted to membership m the Aiuencs 
Association of School Administrators. At least 
one state requires a doctor's degree as a pre- 
requisite for being elected local superintendent 
of schools in the larger cities. 

Local Saperiatendenu. The multiple duliM of 
fhe city superintendent of schools are listed in 
Chaoter 4 His main function is to serve as the 
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schools, especially in cities, require the superin- 
tendent to have graduate work plus experience 
either in the classroom or as a principal or 
assistant superintendent. In addition to these 
professional qualifications the highest personal 
attributes are expected in the local superintend- 
ent of schools. 


County Superintendents. Nearly all of the 
3,000 counties in the United States have a 
chief educational officer, usually designated as 
the county superintendent of schools. The du- 
ties and qualifications of these superintendents 
are enumerated in Chapter 3. The legal eligi- 
bility requirements in most states are low. Un- 
fortunately most counties in the United Stales, 
instead of appointing their superintendents or 
commissioners from the best candidates avail- 
able, elect them on a partisan ticket. A man or 
woman (many women are county superintend- 
ents in the United States) of demonstrated 
ability may lose an election because of wrong 
political affiliations. The situation is improv- 
L, however, and today in many states the 
county board of ednoalion or a aimllar bod) 
aelecls tbe superinlandont from a M of tho • 
ougbly qualified peraons. Low PJ' 
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Assistant Superintendents. Since good adminis* 
tration involves both the centralization of au- 
thority and the delegation of responsibility, a 
large system employs not only an executive 
but also a staff of assistants. The increasing de- 
mands laid upon the chief educational officers 
have led to the development of many well-paid 
positions for assistant superintendents in 
charge of educational supervision, business 
management, and buildings and grounds. 
Many persons in the business side of education 
are known as business managers, secretaries, 
or clerks of the board. 

To assistant county superintendents are 
usually delegated special activities, such as su- 
pervision or clerical work. Likeivise the assist- 
ant state superinlend«it3, directly under the 
chief official, head a special form of work in 
the state department of education. In many in- 
stances, local, county, and state assistants bear 
the brunt of the work. Assistant superintend- 
encies are excellent training grounds for other 
educational positions; in and by themselves 
they also constitute an enviable opportunity 
for continuity in selfless service for others. 

PRLVCIPALS OF SCHOOLS 

The unit of education that means the most to 
children, parents, and community is the in- 
dividual school of which the principal is the 
head. Principals comprise by far the most 
numerous group of adroinistrators. These posi- 
tions range all the way from teaching prin- 
cipals in small schools to principals of ira- 
mense schools. There are elementary school 
principals, high school principals, and eve- 
ning school principals. In some cases, par- 
ticularly when they have charge of both ele- 
mentary and secondary education, they are 
known as supervi’ising principals. Many large 
districts employ assistant principals. A master’s 
degree and successful teaching experience are 
usually required. 

The principalship is a position of large re- 
sponsibility. The principal is the person to 
whom teachers are directly accountable. 


Ideally, the principal should be responsible 
for the total educational program in his school, 
as well as a member of the administrative team 
in the cooperative development of system-wide 
program and policy. Many educators regard 
it as the most strategic position in our entire 
educational system. There is a trend toward 
increased professionalization of the principal- 
ship. The National Education Association in- 
cludes in its organization the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals and the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 

SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTIO.V 

Many educators are engaged in instructional 
supervision, a work that has been broadened 
to involve the entire field of teaching and learn- 
ing, deepened to reach down into a functional 
philosophy of education, and elevated to higher 
altitudes through the better attitudes of teach- 
ers toward supervision. Six major functions of 
this work, according to an analysis of duties 
performed by supervisors, include study of the 
pupil, in-service education of teachers, conduct 
of curriculum investigations, preparation and 
installation of courses of study, selection of 
textbooks and preparation of materials of in- 
struction, and conduct of the public relations 
program. Most of these duties call for teaching 
experience and special preparation. The typical 
supervisory positions are those in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Many counties and all state 
departments of education also employ super- 
visors. Supervision on all educational lei-els 
helps to implement the objectives of education 
through improving both teaching and learning. 

DEPARTME.VT HEADS AM) COLLEGE PEAKS 
Heads of Departments. The large secondary 
schools and the colleges have semiadministra- 
tive officials known as heads or chairmen of 
departments. To them are delegated details of 
administration and supervision within their 
fields of instruction. Department heads in high 
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schools were known as early as 1858 when Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, established commercial 
and Latin departments. At the present time 
some high schools with only a few hundred 
students designate heads for the larger depart- 
ments, usually English, social science, and 
commerce. These persons are appointed fre- 
quently on the basis of seniority or desire to 
increase salaries, rather than on professional 
qualifications. In the secondary school the de- 
partment head should hold a master’s degree, 
whereas in colleges and universities he is 
usually expected to have a doctor’s degree. His 
main task in all educational institutions is to 
improve instruction through aiding members 
of his department and cooperating with others 
on the staff. 

ColUge Deans. The liaison officer between de- 
partments and between them and the president 
of the institution of higher learning is usually 
the dean. Some universities have several: a 
dean of instruction, an administrative dean, 
and deans of women and men. These officers 
must possess at least a master’s degree, several 
years of teaching experience, and administra- 
tive ability. In very few institutions is the posi- 
tion of dean a highly centralized administrative 
office. The dean’s office almost universally com- 
bines teaching with administrative duties. With 
the recent rapid development of graduate work 
many colleges and universities have added a 
graduate division under the direction of a 
graduate dean or a chairman, who has a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

PRES7DENTS OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Almost one thousand nine hundred presi- 
dents direct the colleges and universities of the 
United States. Many of them have charge of 
private or parochial institutions, but a large 
number are directly engaged in public educa- 
tion, particularly the presidents of community 
junior colleges, state teachers colleges and uni- 
versities, and land-grant colleges. 


Presidents of Junior Colleges. The executive 
offi«r of the commumty or junior college, es- 
pecially if it is linked with the high school, is 
usually known as the principal or superintend- 
ent. His duties are similar to those of a local 
superintendent of schools, although technically 
he is president of the institution. 

Presidents of Colleges and Universities. 
Among the coveted and well-paid positions in 
American education are college and university 
presidencies, several of which are held by 
women. A presidency is not, however, a bed of 
roses devoid of thorns. Says one president in 
a caustic vein, “A college president is so 
harassed by the time-consuming minutiae of 
administration and finance that he cannot be 
an educator.’* William A. Neilson, former 
president of Smith College, once urged a “Be- 
fcind-to-coHege-presidents Week.” The admin- 
istrator of higher education has a difficult task 
but also unexcelled opportunities for educa- 
tional leadership and for a permanent influence 
upon many phases of American life. The late 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in his autobiography, 
reveals the multiplicity of activities — social, 
economic, political, and educational — in which 
he engaged for over fifty )ear8 during his 
presidency of Columbia University. Busy years 
await anyone who ascends to the leadership of 
an American institution of higher learning. 

OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 

Long and varied is the list of administrative 
officers in schools, colleges, unisersities, and 
other educational organizations. Two of the 
many officials engaged in adminiftrative or 
supervisory activities are (I) bu«incssand (2f 
building officials. 

Business Officials in Educational InstUutions. 

Since education is a big business invob ing an 
annual expenditure of several billion dollars 
and an invested capital of many billions more, 
obviously schools and colleges mu«t f>e run on 
a biBinrsslike basis. Tlie business official in the 
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The school business manager is 
an important person in larger districts 
here the superintendent must be relieved 
oj some of the difficult 
administrative junctions. 


small school is usually the superintendent, who 
uorks with the board of education in soU'ing 
the financial problems of the districL In the 
large schools a business manager, an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business, or a 
lx)ard secretary or cleric carries the major fi- 
nancial re^ponsihililies- 

The ideal business manager has a practical 
background and teaching experience — a sharp 
business outlook and an educational point of 
view- There is a dearth of well-educated persons 
with teaching and business experience plas per- 
sonal asvets to qualify them for the oHice of as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
business. A similar lack of uell-educated busi- 
ness ofiiccTs is evident in colleges and uniser- 
silies- Nationwide organizations are seeking to 
improve business personnel and procedures in 
schools and colleges. 

Building and Grounds Superintendents. The 
business aspects of education embrace the care 
and maintenance of buildings and grounds, 
Ufuall) in the large city s>«tenis and in the 
college*, bcjlb public and private, a separate 
admtni«trali»e officer, euch as the superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds, is in charge. 
His duties are to supers i«e repairs, make inven- 
torie*. direct the maintenance and operation 
of the plant, improve the ground*, and a«si«t 
in the planning of nest structures. Practical 
experience, as a building contractor or in the 
building trades, aids in the successful execu- 
tion of these duties. As considered in Chaj/ter 
15, the erection, oj>eration, and maintenanre 
of educational buildings call for a well-trained 
personnel 
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His major responsibilities are 
plant operation and maintenance, 
purchasing and accounting, 
supervision oj nonacademic personnel, 
and transportation. 

He urorkstcith school architects . . . 



Personnel from other professions 
Obviously mo«l educational workers are teach- 
ers and administrators, but doctors and lawy'ers 
may also perform school duties. Among the 
other professional workers mentioned in the 
succeeding pages are (1) librarians, (2) health 
personnel (3) business and building person- 
nel (4) lawyers, and (5) other professional or 
semiprofessional workers such as sociologists 
and vKiaX workers. 

UERARUN'S 

The library is indeed an indispensable educa- 
tional and social institution in a democracy. 
The role of libraries and books is treated fur- 
ther in Chapter 15; attention h here directed 
to librarians. 

Ilie fields of employment for librarians are 
in (1) schools and colleges, (2) public li- 
braries, iZ) combined •chool and public li- 
braries, and (4) others. 

School and College Librarians. Broad culture, 
enibujiasm, approachability, tact, poi«e, and 


rvises custodial employees . . . 

understanding are indispensable trails for 
school librarians, who are slowly being recog- 
nized as important members of the faculty. 

Many institutions in the United Stales now 
provide thorough library education. Today a 
Lhool librarian should have a college educa- 
tion and at least one year of library school 
training. In several states she must also ^ssess 
a teacher’s certificate or special state certrfcale. 

Unfortunately elementary school hbranes 
are the last to be recognized for their impor- 
tance in lifelong learning. Most 
schools today are sorely in "'"I 
and librarians. Many junior high school and 
high school libraries are unorganized and in- 
adequately staffed. College libraries, oo offe 
many opportunities for employment in this 
educational service. 

Public Librarian,. The status of the public in 
brary as an educational institution has long 

beeu'established in America, ^ 

the federal United State, 

proving libraries in a th 

and equipment, especially or 
ices for rural areas, are urge j 

H die successful librarian ““W 
i„ general terms, scholarship, „i 

social consciousness, ‘“"‘o'" ,j ’ be 

humor, and acceptab e 

requisites. The librarian is no longer 
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painters and other maintenance people . 








cafeteria personnel . 
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keeper of books but a scholarly administrator 
who uses scientific methods in making library 
materials available. This challenge to work in 
public libraries will be met by thousands of 
young people who yearn to live with people 
and recorded communications. 

Combined School and Public Librarians. Some 
persons work in public libraries controlled by 
boards of education. The Educational Policies 
Commission envisioned the ultimate unifica* 
tion of all public educational activities, in com- 
munities or areas of appropriate size, under 
the leadership of a public education authority. 

Other Librarians. Many public and private 
agencies other than schools, colleges, and cities 
employ librarians. Among these are: founda- 
tions, research associations, private firms, edu- 
cational associations, settlement houses, hotels, 
hospitals, and other agencies that promote 
reading and research. 

HEALTH PERSONNEL 

The school healtli program is composed in 
whole or in part of the following services: 
health instruction, health examinations, medi- 
cal attention, communicable disease control, 
promotion of mental health, provision of 
healthful environment and regimen, and 
hcallU 6uper>’ision of teachers and employees. 
To perform these services well, a large and 
varied personnel is needed, including the (1) 
physician, (2) dentist, (3) nurse, (4) health 
educator, and (5) psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gi't. 

School Physicians and Dentists, E>er since the 
city of no«ton, faced with an epidemic of 
dreaded diphtheria, initiatetl in 1394 a pro- 
gram of school health inspection, the physician 
has a^^umed an important role in education. 
School denti*t«, too, ha%c a real role in the 
health program of the schooL 

Tlie health of the pupiU is not the re^ponsi- 
hiUty of the school physician alone; all doctor* 


may promote this cause through participation 
in campaigns for immunization against con- 
tagious diseases and in their daily duties as 
family physician. In their private practice the 
physicians, especially the pediatricians and 
psychiatric workers, have numerous heavy edu- 
cational responsibilities devolving upon them. 

The school physician or dentist, whether a 
full-time or part-time employee of the board of 
education or the city, has educational obliga- 
tions, such as emphasizing to the pupils and 
parents the importance of proper care of the 
body. He should have a thorough understand- 
ing of the school health program. Inspections 
by the school dentist or doctor do not take 
the place of a careful and thorough examina- 
tion by the family dentist or physician. Fur- 
ihermore, medical care is not a public school 
function. 

School Nurses. The school nurses usually de- 
vote part of their time to the preparation of 
instructional materials, to giving individual 
health instruction and examinations^ find to 
inierpTtling the results of the examinations to 
parent, child, and teacher. Success in this field 
requires certain natural qualifications, such 
as a genuine liking for children. In addition 
to natural accomplishments the school nurses 
must Imve high professional ond educational 
qualifications. It is significant that the field of 
nursing, which was formerly almost 100 per 
cent for women, is now being entered by a 
number of men. 

Ilealih Educators. A position that is increasing 
in number and significance is that of beallh 
educator or coordinator. Many state depart- 
ments, county boards, and local school system* 
employ personnel experienced in health and 
education to work with nonschool children, 
pupils, parents, teachers, nurses, doctors, and 
dentists. The professional preparation usually 
required is training and experience in liealtli 
and teaching, with the technical degree of 
Master of Public Health. Some arc Doctor* of 
Public HeaUlv. 
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In addition^ larger school districts typically 
employ other specialized personnel, both professio/ 
and nonprofessional: 



School Psychiatrists and Psychologists. A 
broad health program includes mental and 
emotional as well as physical health. Many 
schools and colleges are employing psychia- 
trists and psychologists in an effort to treat 
causes rather than symptoms of unusual pupil 
behavior, and to pre\’ent mental illness and 
maladjustments. Only in the large school ay»- 
teras is a full-time psychiatrist or ps)choIogist 
needed; part-time psjchialric ser\'iccs are ob- 
tained from hospitals, universities, founda- 
tions, or other agencies, such as clinics. 

Qimcal psjchologisls are increasingly in 
demand. Groups such as the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists and the Division of 
School Psychologists of the American Psycho- 
logical Association have help>ed to establish 
and cle\'ale standards for clinical psychologists 
and for their training program*. The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene has abo made 
recommendations. Students contemplating ca- 
reers in clinical psychology will find helpful 
these published recommendations. Ohviously, 
since these specialists are to work W'itli school 
pupil*, they should hate teaching experience. 

ci'5Im:s< a>d dliu)I>c roLsoN^rx 

In addition to the business manager and the 
building and ground* su[>erinlendrnt previ- 
ously mentioned as administrators. schtKds and 
colleges employ other meml»er« the bu«ine«s 
and building profession* on a parT-timr or full- 
time l>s»5«, Tlios^ who Wong to groups con- 
siderni a* profrsslonsl are fl) accountants 
end auditors, (2) architects, and (3) engi- 
fierrs. 

Sfhrtf^l Arconnse^ii e.v</ .Audiioft. Thousand* 
of aertmrtar.t* are rmployed in esfurational 
work or full tins'*. Tbey *l.oubl lie 
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and women seasoned by experience as school 
administrators, who are just as thoroughly 
grounded in accountancy as a certified public 
accountant. Schools of business and education 
should assume aggressive joint leadership in 
preparing these experts. Improvement of cur- 
rent accountancy practices can be hastened by 
the appointment of more educational auditors 
in the state departments of education. The U.S. 
Office of Education has recommended a new, 
uniform classification for receipts and expendi- 
tures. With the increased tendency toward uni- 
form accounting systems in schools and 
colleges, and for compulsory audits of educa- 
tional and exlcacurriculac funds, the demand 
for school accountants and auditors will rise 
to new levels. 

School Architects. Large city systems and some 
stale departments employ full-time school ar- 
chitects. Some architectural firms specialize In 
school buildings, and others hai e a department 
of school architecture. Tlie definite relation- 
ship of buildings to the curriculum makes 
school architecture exlre-mely Important. The 
school architect mu«t have a thorough Lnowl- 
etige of modem education so that the building 
be designs will facilitate the eifucation of the 
pupils. (See Oiapter 35.) 

School Enf^inrrrs. .^^o•t schrtol building* are in 
charge of engineer-cu*to<lian«. In the small 
s)*teTns the persons who dirrrt the mainte- 
nance, operation, and care of school plant and 
projjcrlie* are often caller! janitor*. In the large 
system*, engineers arc assignerl to definite task* 
in term* of iWr sjerialtie*, *och as mechanical 
or sdertrical work, usually after baring pa»*e.f 
eiril sersicr examination*. 
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Lawyers. Most positions in this service, full- 
time or part-time, are available only to persons 
who hold a bachelor of laws (LL.B) degree 
and membership in the bar. The Association 
of American Law Schools and the Council on 
Legal Education of the American Bar Associa- 
tion maintain certain standards for approving 
law schools. The typical law curticulnm has 
had marked leanings toward the needs of pri- 
vate practice and has not given much emphasis 
to the needs of the schools. Only a Umiled num- 
ber of law schools and teacher-educating insti- 
tutions offer courses in school law. There is 
some demand in large school systems for well- 
qualified lawyers who have taught and have 
specialized in school law. 


Other Legal Advisers. Many state departments 
have legal advisers who may or may not hold 
legal degrees although they have studied both 
school and general law. Their business is to 
help interpret the school laws. Occasionally 
lawyers who specialise in certain phas« of 
law are called upon for school service Some 
universities teach schooi law. The Native 
Organization for the Promotion of I^al 
EdLation, organized in 1956, h" 
stimulate research in law affecting education. 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL OR 

SEMIPROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

Among the many other professions or ^mi- 
professions having 

f.r;“:i:tran^J(3; educational con. 

sultants. 

School Sociologists. At present 
schools employ few socio bgis s. 
sociology, in the s«^ 

cTm. 

34 cTnmc. through social 
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need exists, therefore, for educational sociolo- 
gists who seek the improvement of society as 
a whole rather than merely that of the schools. 
In addition to excellent personal qualifications, 
the educational sociologist should possess at 
least a master’s degree. 


Social Workers. Social responsibility is the 
keynote of twentieth-century legislation. In its 
publication Social Services and the Schools, 
the Educational Policies Commission states 
that “the schools, in particular, are obligated 
not only to see and provide for their educa- 
tional responsibilities to the community but 
also to cooperate in providing welfare services 
that are closely related to education ” Many 
writers have shown the need for this coopera- 
tion as they picture the migrant who teach« 
his children to pick fruit or cotton as long and 
as fast as their aching backs will permit, with 
never any thought of school. The task of socia 
workers is economic and educational as well 

as social. ^ 

The social worker of today, in contrast with 
the lady bountiful of yesterday is a trained 
member of a profession, usually holding one or 
more college degrees. Employees in P" ' 

lie agencies must have civil seivioe status 
Among the many forms “"J 

group social services are child ueltare, family 
fveltare, community 

work, parole, probation, ps, oh, .trie so al 
work, public assistauce, 
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of the lost dimensions in religion is “depth.” 
To recapture this lost depth for oldsters and to 
lay a firm foundation for youngsters, many 
men and women are needed in the field of re- 
ligious education. 

The parochial schools and denominational 
colleges have a clear-cut obligation to teach 
religion. Many instructors are needed for this 
purpose. Usually the requirements for colle- 
giate positions are graduation from a theologi- 
cal seminary and practical experience in 
preaching, or teaching, or religious educational 
work. The seminaries of the land are expanding 
and need many professors, especially in the 
rapidly growing area of directors of religious 
education, a field open to men and women. 

Educational Consultants. Many school systems 
and universities employ various educational 
consultants or specialists to serve on a part- 
time basis. Most of them come from colleges 
and universities or private firms that specialize 
in advisory services. They usually work with 
a board or committee In the local community, 
the state, or nation, on short-term or long- 
range educational problems. They seek to ana- 
lyze systematically the educational problems, 
to design alternate solutions in the form of 
programs, to supplement plans, and to evalu- 
ate the procedures employed. 

Other nonteoching personnel 
The vast array of nontcaching workers not 
definitely ranked as a professional group in- 
clude the following; (1) school clerks and 
secretaries, (2) cafeteria and lunchroom work- 
ers, (.3) building sendee personnel, (4) those 
engaged in school transportation, (5) school 
publications and sales personnel, and (6) 
others employnl in education. Each of these 
groups isdescrii>ed hrirlly. 

SCHOOL CLTJIKS A^D SrCBETAWKS 

Countless €»j*^*otlumlies (or educational work 
are arailalde in the field of clerical and office 


service. Positions include typists, stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, bookkeepers, and similar 
employees. These persons can and do perform 
many tasks of an educational nature, thus re- 
leasing administrators and teachers for purely 
professional duties. 

An important school business official, espe- 
cially in the East, is the school board secretary. 
Secretaries should be provided for every ad- 
ministrator, especially the county superin- 
tendent, in the number needed to relieve him 
and his professional assistants from clerical 
duties. Many attendance clerks are needed in 
public schools- Obviously secretaries, as well as 
all school employees, should be appointed upon 
strict professional bases rather than because of 
political influence or nepotism. 

Opportunities are numerous in the school 
offices for young people and married women 
who do not care for classroom teaching but 
who like the school atmosphere. It is not to 
be inferred that clerical help is of inferior 
quality; in fact, some of the best secretaries 
are those who have academic degrees and 
who have had some teaching experience. In 
order to secure and maintain a stable, efficient, 
and loyal group of office workers, it is neces- 
sary to have careful selection and training of 
new clerks, an adequate salary schedule, and 
justly planned provisions for tenure, working 
hours, leaves of absence, and retirement. Tlie 
National Association of Educational Secre- 
taries is developing a service program that 
seeks to make the secretarial position in the 
school sjslcm a professional position requiring 
specialized training and experience. 

CArCTETHA A^D LUNCHROOM WORKERS 

Ever since the depression days following ITorld 
War I, when the fesleral government startetl 
the school lunch program, the demand lia« 
I>em steadily increasing for com|>etrf»l forwl 
service jxrsonneL Too often lirr«l teachers try 
l« direct school lunch programs a< an eiira 
duty. The school cafeteria and lu!veliro<im are 
powerful factors in the educative pr<*cr** of 
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growing physically and socially. Their func- 
tional relationship to the health program is 
evidenced in that a trained dietitian or home 
economics worker, often paid in part from 
federal funds, is usually a member of the cafe* 
teria staff. Too much care cannot be exercised 
in the selection of a manager for the cafeteria 
or lunchroom. 

As cleanliness is essential to health, all the 
workers in the cafeteria must be immaculately 
clean. Periodic inspections and examinations 
should be made by the city health oiBcers, 
school nurse, or the cafeteria committee. The 
lunchroom can be a real asset to the school 
if it emphasizes the educational rather than 
the financial, and if it seeks to train children in 
health habits, in food standards, in business 
sense, in selbconlrol, and in social niceties. 
These are some of the goals of the American 
School Food Service Association. 

BUILDING SERVICE PERSONNEL 

During early colonial days most teachers per- 
formed the housekeeping duties in the schools, 
a practice that still exists in many rural com- 
munities. Today the large schools employ nu- 
merous caretakers and assistants with specific 
titles and definite responsibilities, such as en- 
gineer, fiiemati, cleaner, carpenter, mower, 
electrician, and playground caretaker. In most 
systems, however, these duties devolve upon 
one person, who in the past has usually been 
called the janitor. The more acceptable nomen- 
clature today is school custodian (man) and 
school maid (woman). Whatever the terra, the 
modern school requires from its custodian less 
manual labor but more knowledge and skill 
than were formerly required. 

Custodians must he trained in the installa- 
tion and care of delicately adjusted equipment 
and various machinery. The pioneer work of 
the late George F. Womrath of Minneapolis 
and others in providing this practical training 
is being expanded by colleges, universities, 
state departments, and other agencies. Eventu- 
ally preservice and in-service training will be 


ra^fred of all custodians. Some systems have 
a civil service examination for the purpose of 
selecting desirablecustodians. Among the great 
hindrances to the improvemrait of school main, 
tenance and operation personnel are too-fre- 
quent political interference in their appoint- 
ment, insecurity of tenure, no retirement 
allowance, low pay, and inadequate recogni- 
tion. Occasionally a custodian gets recogni- 
tion as indicated in the following story taken 
from a bulletin of the U.S. Office of Education: 

Set in the wall of the main corridor o! a public 
school in a small city of Iowa is a bronze tablet 
bearing, in low reh'ef, the heroic likeness of a man 
and the inscription — "Ke gave thirty-two years of 
faithful service to the youth of this community.” 
From the dedicatory program we learn that the 
tablet was placed "by its hundreds of donors with 
the belief that all those who shall frequent these 
halls in the years to come will be inspired, as v»e 
who present it were inspired, by him.” 

This superior personage, so memorialized, was 
not a member of the board of education; he was 
not a superintendent; not a principal; nor an ex- 
ceptional teacher, but the school janitor or cus- 
todian. 

The janitor or custodian is usually one of the 
many forgotten men and women who daily 
serve the youth in school. 

SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION PERSONNEL 

Transportation has developed into a major 
educational enterprise, particularly in states 
that have adopted larger units of school ad- 
/ninistralion. Several slates are now paying 
part of the costs of conveying pupils and many 
local districts have added the school bus drii er 
to their payroll. In some instances the school 
bus driver is accompanied by an assistant who 
flags the bus over unprotected railroad crass- 
fnj p and other hazari. The large systems eni- 
ploy various mechanics in their garage* and 
repair shops. School transportation has d^ 
seloped to such significance that specific quali- 
fications and training have I>ecn set for tho«e 
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engaged in this all-important work of bringing 
pupils in safety to the teachers. 

EDUCATIOXAL EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 
AM> SALES PERSONNEL 

Thousands of persons who render educational 
sendees are employed in the publication of 
textbooks, in the manufacture of educational 
supplies and equipment, and in sales work. 
Contrar)' to general belief, those who enter 
the publishing and editorial field do not lose 
their educational status. 

Educational Editors and Publishers. One aspect 
of textbook publication is editorial work. In 
addition to the editors, numerous persons are 
employed as directors of educational research 
ser\dce with publishers of textbooks. The work 
of field consultant for a textbook company is 
largely professional and includes such activities 
as lecturing or making informal talk^ to 
groups, training of teachers in service, and 
conferences with various kinds of committees 
and individuals. Opportunities for women, es- 
pecially teachers, are multiplying in the text- 
book field. A challenging task for all educators, 
especially for classroom teachers, Is that of 
writing articles and books for publication. The 
preparation of children’s books Is now an enor- 
mous enterprise that emplo) s a great many edu- 
cators. 

Sales Personnel. Many persons arc engaged in 
selling schoolbooks, supplies, and educational 
equipment. Undoubtedly the l>est textlKwks, 
educational supplies, and school equipment in 
the vorld are made in America. Tlicse are 
available as teaching tools for American 
schools but unfortunately the best is not gen- 
erally u*ed. nr'trirterl budgets and tlie apathy 
of the general public account in part for this 
situation. Then. too. many claMroom and lab- 
oratory teachers are not acquaintetl witli the 
wide variety and high quality of modem edo- 
rational maleriah. I’romotional and tale* per- 
sonnel. traveling from sehooU to collf^e*. from 
educational exhibits tt> state and national con- 


ventions, serve as so-called educational mis- 
sionaries and spread the news of improve- 
ments. The best preparation for this salesman- 
ship is teaching and business experience. 

OTHERS EMPLOYED IN EDUCATION 

Workers in Nonschool Organizations. Many 
educational, recreational, and professional or- 
ganizations employ thousands of trained 
workers. For example, UNESCO, Red Cross, 
YMCA, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of 
America, the 4-H clubs of America, educational 
fraternities, sororities, foundations, stale and 
national educational associations, and count- 
less other groups, some of which are enumer- 
ated in Chapter 14, draw heavily upon the 
leaching profession for their personnel. Most 
industrial corporations maintain extensive edu- 
cational programs for their employees and 
sometimes for their families. The Arabian 
American Oil Company, for example, main- 
tains a complete school system for Americans 
in Arabia. The Armed Forces also operate a 
vast educational program hiring many profes- 
sional educators both at home and abroad. 

Challenging Career Serrieej in Education. The 
largest groups in the employed personnel of 
the typical city school system have been men- 
tioned, viz., teachers, custodians, and clerks. 
Among the many others not yet IiHcd are day 
laborers, laundresses, electricians, plumbers, 
lelqihone operators, and mes«engera. Some of 
these have detailed, pigeonhole jobs, but mo«t 
of them perform tasks that permit inhiative 
and groMlh. 

The improvement of many nonlcaclung po- 
sitions requires more than higher standard* of 
recruitmenL Thev* position*, especially for 
clerks and slenographeri, mu*t become career 
servirrs if tbej- arc to enlist adequately trained 
penonneL The term “career" u»c*l here 
means a life work in an bonoralde orcu}>alion 
which one normally takes up tn youth with the 
expectation of advancement and wUh 
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happiness and profit until retirement School 
service in both public and private institutions 
should be so organized and conducted as to 
encourage continuous challenging careers. 

Though the role of some employees in educa- 
tion may appear insignificant, each profes- 
sional or nonprofessional ivorker, from the 
chief executive officer of the educational insti- 
tution down to the lowest paid day laborer, can 
make a direct and significant contribution to 
American education. 

Nonpofd personnel 

This chapter on other personnel concludes with 
a discussion of the role of the unpaid persons 
who labor for education. The three main 
groups are members of boards of education, 
lay committees in education, and parents. 

Members of Boards of Education. In Chapter 
4, “Local School Districts,” there is an ex- 
tended discussion of the important role of 
members of school boards or boards of educa- 
tion, the latter being the preferred terminology, 
as “education” is broader than “schooling.” 
With the consolidation of schools, the number 
of board members has decreased, but their 
importance has not waned. They are the elected 
representatives of the people, and, except for 
expenses incurred in the line of duty, they do 
not receive any compensation. They are the lay 
leaders in learning and their decisions directly 
affect millions of pupils. 

Many men and women serve also on other 
boards of education of various types, such as 
county and state-wide boards of education. 
Examples of the latter are the state retirement 
board, the state certification board, the slate 
board of education having general jurisdic- 
tion over public elementary and secondary 
schools, and the group selected or appointed to 
work with the presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities, both public and private. These men 
and women serve unselfishly the cause of edu- 
cation, and they donate millions of clock hours 
and dollars to their tasks. Just as teachers have 
local, county, and state and national organiza- 


tions, so do the board members. Jointly, they 
spearhead Jay leadership in learning. 

Lay Advisory Committees on Education. Lay 
advisory committees in education are not new. 
In the early days the schools u'ere close to the 
community and the entire community, as a 
committee of the whole, acted in an advisory 
capacity in the improvement of education. 
Gradually the community assigned duties to the 
board of education. The pendulum is swinging 
back partly and now the local board often ap- 
points an advisory committee of citizens to 
help with school policies. These lay groups, se- 
lected by the hoard of education and/or com- 
munity groups, bring the citizens back into 
educational partnership with the board, the 
superintendent of schools, and the teachers. 
This total team marshals lay leadership on the 
side of better education. They are often short- 
term committees assigned a specific project 
such as a building program, or long-span 
groups delegated a continuing constructive 
challenge. 

Many states have advisory lay boards, such 
as a commission on higher education or a 
school problems advisory committee. The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, formed in 1949, reorganized into the 
National Council for Better Schools, stimulated 
the formation of lay groups to study education 
and to make recommendations to the boards 
recognized in law. Lay advisory groups have 
grown from a handful in 1945 to nearly fifteen 
thousand in 1960. It must be borne in mind that 
these groups are not superboards, and that 
the olEciai agencies hav e the legal authority for 
making final decisions affecting education. 

In its brochure Lay Adiisory Committees, 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators stated that readiness for an advisory 
committee is just as important as reading readi- 
ness for a first-grade pupil The adminl»trator 
and board must sincerely want the advice of 
lay citizens and bclievetheir fact finding, group 
thinking, joint interpreting, and constructive 
planning V, ill be of genuine norlli to evlocation. 
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happiness and profit until retirement. School 
service in both public and private institution^ 
should be so organized and conducted as to 
encourage continuous challenging careers. 

Though the role of some employees in educa^ 
tion may appear insignificant, each profes- 
sional or nonprofessional worker, from the 
chief executive officer of the educational insti- 
tution down to the lowest paid day laborer, can 
make a direct and significant contribution to 
American education. 

Nonpaid personnel 

This chapter on other personnel concludes with 
a discussion of the role of the unpaid persons 
who labor for education. The three main 
groups are members of boards of education. 
Jay committees in education, and parents. 

Members of Boards of Education. In Chapter 
4, “Local School Districts,” there Is an ex- 
tended discussion of the important role of 
members of school boards or boards of educa- 
tion, the latter being the preferred terminology, 
as “education” is broader than “schooling.” 
With the consolidation of schools, the number 
of board members has decreased, but their 
importance has not waned. They are the elected 
representatives of the people, and, except for 
expenses incurred in the line of duty, they do 
not receive any compensation. They are the lay 
leaders in learning and their decisions directly 
affect millions of pupils. 

Many men and women serve also on other 
boards of education of various types, such as 
county and state-wide boards of education. 
Examples of the latter are the state retirement 
board, the state certification board, the state 
board of education having general jurisdic- 
tion over public elementary and secondary 
schools, and the group selected or appointed to 
work with the presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities, both public and private. Tliese men 
and women sene unselfishly the cause of edu- 
cation, and they donate millions of clock hour* 
and dollars to their tasks. Ju«l as teachers have 
local, county, and state and national organiza- 


tions, so do the board members. Jointly, they 
spearhead lay leadership in learning. 

Lay Advisory Committees on Education. Lay 
advisory committees in education are not new. 
In the early days the schools were close to the 
community and the entire community, as a 
committee of the whole, acted in an advisory 
capacity in the improvement of education. 
Gradually the community assigned duties to the 
board of education. The pendulum is swingino- 
back partly and now the local board often ap- 
points an advisory committee of citizens to 
help with school policies. These lay groups, se- 
lected by the board of education and/or com- 
munity groups, bring the citizens back into 
educational partnership with the board, the 
superintendent of schools, and the teachers. 
TTxis total team marshals lay leadership on the 
side of belter education. They are often short- 
term committees assigned a specific project 
such as a building program, or long-span 
groups delegated a continving constructive 
challenge. 

Many states have advisory lay boards, such 
as a commission on higher education or a 
school problems advisory committee. The Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, formed in 1949, reorganized into the 
National Council for Better Schools, stimulated 
the formalion of lay groups to study education 
and to make recommendations to the boards 
recognized in Jaw. Lay advisory groups have 
grown from a handful in 1945 to nearly fifteen 
thousand in 1960. It must be borne in mind that 
these groups are not superboards, and that 
the official agencies have the legal authority for 
making final decisions affecting education. 

In its brochure Lay Advisory Committees, 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators staled that readiness for an advi«ory 
committee is just as important as reading readi- 
ness for a first-grade pupil. The adminUlrator 
and board must sincerely v.anl the advice of 
laycitizensand believe their fact finding, group 
thinking, joint interpreting, and cor«Iruclive 
pUnning w ill be of genuine w orih to evlucation. 
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Parents as Educational Personnel. One of the 
current criticisms of education is that the 
parents have abdicated from their rights and 
responsibilities, and have assigned too much 
to teachers. Education is too important to be 
left entirely to paid professional personnel. 
The perennial partnership of parent and teach* 
er must be promoted. Each needs the other, 
and the pupil needs them both. 

Parents can assist teachers in various ways. 
The parents are the child’s first tutors and as 
such can ready him for school; then they can 
supplement and support the work of the 
teacher. No teacher seeks to supplant the par* 
ent. 

The local, county, state, and national groups 
most concerned with volunteer leadership for 
parents are the parent-teacher associations. On 
the country*wide level the main organization is 
known as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers with its headquarters in Chicago. 
This is the largest organization in the world, 
with more than eleven million members, and 
is still growing like a mighty oak tree. 

A descriptive brochure, A Teacher's Guide 
to the P.T.A. is published by the National Con* 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It states that 
the national, state, and local associations are 
governed by four basic policies. In brief, these 
policies aifirm that the organization (1) shall 
be educational, and shall develop its program 
through conferences, committees, and projects; 
(2) shall be noncommercial, nonsectarian, and 
nonpartisan; (3) shall work to improve the 
schools without seeking to direct their adminis- 
tration or control their policies; and (4) shall 
cooperate with other organizations and agen- 
cies having common interests. Parents and 
teachers can promote a paying partnership that 
brings ricli re>vards for children. 

Summory 

Personnel management is extremely impor* 
tant in c<]ucation, >\liich has a huge task force 
engaged in human engineering. More than a 
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million men and women are employed in edu- 
cational positions other than straight class- 
room teaching, in which another million and 
more work. Careers challenge the talents of 
nonteachers in a hundred and more types of 
positions. Hence recruitment for education 
should not be limited to classroom teachers. 
The best human resources need to be enlisted 
for all types of educational work. 

Among the semiteaching personnel are part- 
time teachers, such as substitutes; off-campus 
leaders, such as extension workers; personnel 
people, such as guidance and placement offi- 
cials; and other specialists, including curricu- 
lum and research directors. 

Many positions in the higher salaried group 
are of an administrative and supervisory na- 
ture. These positions are found in all levels 
from pre-elementary through adult learning. 
Administrators should be the servants and not 
the masters of education. 

From professions other than teaching come 
many educational workers, such as librarians, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, accountants, archi- 
tects, lawyers, social workers, religious educa- 
tion directors, and consultants. 

Among the other nonteachers employed in 
education are clerks, secretaries, food-service 
personnel, custodians, bus drivers, authors, 
publishers, salesmen, and day laborers. Many 
institutions employ a director of nonacademic 
employees. 

Education is too important to be left to those 
who receive direct compensation. Among the 
unpaid persons who labor for learners are three 
major groups; members of boards of educa- 
tion; lay committees in education; and last, 
hut not least, parents. Tlie perennial partner- 
ship of parents and teachers must be promoted. 
Tlic Interested parents, the child’s first tutors, 
supplement the work of the talented teacher. 
No teacher supplants the pupil’s parents. Lay 
participation must be marshaled with profes- 
sional leadership in a spirit of teamwork for 
the welfare of the learner and society. 



Suggested activities 

1. Compare the salaries, other financial rewards, 
and opportunities for personal and profes- 
sional growth in several different positions in 
education. 

2. Enumerate some of the obstacles faced by 
substitute teachers. 

3. Investigate the nature of extension work. 

4. Investigate the opportunities for training as a 
school librarian. 

5 Find out what qualifications your state re- 
quires for city, county, and stale superintend, 
ents of schools. 

6. List some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in being a school principal, supervisor, 

or head of a department. 

7. Study the types of positions available in 
higher education. 

8. Describe the ideal qualifications for a college 
president. 


9. List the duties of a school or college business 
manager. 

10. Investigate the positions in health work of- 
fered in the schools and colleges. 

11. Evaluate the role of the school architect. 

12. Tell why accountants and auditors are needed 
in education. 

13. Explain some of the functions of a school 
psychologist. 

14. Describe the role publishing firms play in edu- 
cation. 

15. Describe the ideal qualifications for a school 
custodian. 

16. Discuss the importance of transportation serv- 
ices in education. 

17. Prepare a list of national professional organi- 
zations of educational personnel other than 

18. Explain the type of educational work other 
than leaching that might interest you. 
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Provisions 
for educational 
materials 
and environment 


The pupi!s and teachers need plans, tools, and a place in which to live 
creatively. The program, facilities, and environment markedly affect 
teaching, learning, and Jiving. 

The design for education is found in the curriculum, which consists 
of all the experiences that pupils have under the guidance of the 
schools. It is life material used in building soul structure. The modern 
curriculum is developed cooperatively by administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and laymen. Most schools are engaged in the continuous task of 
curriculum revision (Chapter 13). 

Related to the curriculum as a dynamic part of pupib’ education are 
the extracurricular or cocurricular activities of the school. The cocur- 
ricular programs have accumulated great importance at all levels of 
American education. They help the youth of America to conserve and 
develop a democratic way of living (Chapter 14 ) . 

In order to work effectively, the teacher and pupils need supplies and 
tools. They must also have a place to use these tools. T}>e school 
grcwrcAr sifd building cwwfft'ovV tkc oxyritsiVop faiwtfAyry 
can education. The modern school building is intimately fitted to hu- 
man needs — physical, educational, psychological, and aesthetic. The 
students and teachers breathe into the architect’s creation the breath of 
wholesome life. The building is not merely located in the community; 
the school is a part of the community. Modern schoolhou«c3 are nwleti 
in many communities (Qiapler IS) . 

The curricular and the cocurricular aclivilie', the supplies and the 
e/juipment, and the grounds and buildings are made available through 
public expenditures for education. Equaliaatton of educational oppor- 
tunity and burden is the golden rule of educational finance “^lou 

shall educate thy neighbor's children as thine own. • - .^Erpenduurn 

for education are not a cost— they repre«ent a long-term jme«fnient for 
which the public should bewillingand able to pay (Chapter 16). 
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In tWs modern scientific age when soaring 
satellites and mighty missiles are being shot 
into outer space, many caustic criticisms are 
being launched against the inner heart of edu- 
cation — the curriculum. Current criticism of 
American education orbits around the curric- 
ulum, which, in a broad sense, consists of all 
the experiences the pupil has under the direc- 
tion of the school or college. In a narrow sense, 
the curriculum consists of the subjects taught 
in school and university. Idealistically, the cur- 
riculum is used in building soul structure. 

A few of the many current complaints 
against the curriculum are tersely enumerated. 
The elementary school neglects the three R’s. 
The high school has a watered-down curricu- 
lum that does not challenge the gifted, but per- 
petuates mediocrity. In college and university, 
with unsclected or semiselected students, the 
extracurricular tail wags the academic dog. 
Even In adult education the cafeteria curricu- 
lum gives smorgasbord-seeking students what 
they want rather than %vhat they need in to- 
day’s interdependent world. 

Obviously the curriculum must be content- 
centered. Academic excellence and not merely 
social adjustment is the top priority in educa- 
tion. The real school is a kz&oratory-— a place 
for hard work with a necessary minimum of 
recreation. Intellectual exercises precede but 
do not preclude social experiences. Homework 
must he retrieved from the wastebasket of edu- 
cational historj'. It is desirable for a high 
school student to know how to drive a car 
safely, but first he must know how to read welL 
From the horse-and-buggy-years till these days 
of accent on outer space, the inner mind of man 
has historically been the main concern of the 
curriculum at all levels. 


Foundations 


Since there is a return to some of the values 
of the past, it is pertinent to review briefly the 
historical de\*eIopment of the curriculum. It is 



difficult to chart the changes in curriculum 
with a high degree of specificity. Many modifi- 
cations had their genesis in the slow and im- 
perceptible changes in philosophy, psychology, 
and research. ^ 

In the early days of American education the 
curriculum was very simple in pattern al- 
though its content was heavy— too substantial 
for many. The pre-elementary program did not 
exist. The elementary school stressed four Ks 
—reading, ’rlting, ’rithmetic, and religion. In 
the high school the emphasis was on college 
preparation, whereas in the college there were 
no electives. The curriculums for adults wer 

unknown. „ 

Today offers a marked contrast. Sonte ol the 
currieular changes that have t^en pWe am 
mentioned in Part 2, Chapters 5 to 9. whi^ 
historical overviews are 

elementary,elementary.secondary,h.gh,w,anj 

adult education. Others are briefly mentioned 
here. 
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its membership William T. Harris, William H. 
Maxwell, and Andrew S. Draper. 

A Committee of Nine on The Articulation 
cf the High Schools and Colleges, which, hke 
the two preceding committees, was named by 
the National Education Association, recom- 
mended in 1911 that the completion of prac- 
ticaUy any broad, well-planned high school 
cumculnm should be accepted as preparation 
for college. 

A year later this committee also recom- 
mended that a Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education be appointed with 
12 subcommittees to study the reorganization 
«{ high school subjects. Among those who 
served on this commission and its subcommit- 
tees wore: Thomas H. Briggs Alexander Ing- 
lis, Henry Turner Bailey, James F. Hosic, 
Philander P. Claxton, and William H. K ^ 
Patrick. This commission formulated in 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu 
tion, previously mentioned. 

/mfiVWuuI Cerntributiont to the Cttmctthm. 
L addition to the individuals already men- 
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Role of Organizations in Curriculum Reform. 
In addition to the aforementioned committees 
and individuals, various professional organiza- 
tions have helped to give some direction to cur- 
riculum builders. Among other national so- 
cietiw that have stimulated curriculum reform 
are the National Society for the Study of 
Education (through its yearbooks), the Pro- 
gressive Education Association (through its 
Eight-year Study), the Commission on Life 
Adjustment (through its efforts to meet the im- 
perative needs of youth), and the American 
Council on Education (through its various 
commissions, such as the American Youth 
Commission and the Commission on Implica- 
tions of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams). The U.S. Office of Education has also 
been active in promoting curriculum work. 

The organizations with membership from 
specific academic areas or levels have left their 
imprint on the curriculums of their respective 
fields. Some of them are The National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education, The National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, 
the National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals, The Association for Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and 
the Adult Education Association. 

A dynamic influence in curriculum develop- 
ment, through establishing goals and policies, 
has been the National Education Association. 
Its Educational Policies Commission, in col- 
laboration with the American Association of 
School Administrators, has published several 
monumental works affecting curriculum de- 
velopment. Various departments of this asso- 
ciation have issued and will continue to dis- 
seminate publications in the field of curricu- 
lum. 

In its centennial report, the National Educa- 
tion As«ociation listed among others the fol- 
lowing developments in curriculums from 1857 
to 1957; 

Changes from the faculty psychology of learning 
vrith emphasis upon memorization and menial dis- 


cipline to an organismic, dynamic psychology with 
emphasis upon the powerful forces of purpose, 
meaning, goal-seeking, differentiation, and inte- 
gration of the learning process. 

Changes from reliance on tradition and subjec- 
tive judgment as a basis for educational proce- 
dures to concern for scientific research and the 
application of scientific method and findings. 

Changes in patterns of participation in curricu- 
lum building. Now teacher participation, teacher- 
pupil planning, and lay participation in curricu- 
lum building are widely used. 

Changes in methods and materials that have 
grown out of the idea that how one learns is as 
important as what one learns. Among these modi- 
fications are the new relationships in teacher- 
pupil planning, the direct firsthand experiences, 
and the evolution of the unit method of teaching. 

Historical Evolution of Teaching-Learning 
Units. One of many changes in the organiza- 
tion of curriculum materials, especially for the 
elementary and secondary schools, is illus- 
trated in the historical evolution of the so- 
called unit method. 

The forerunner of the unit method was prob- 
ably Johann Freidrich Herbert (1776-1841). 
The fi\'e Herbartian steps were preparation, 
presentation, comparison, generalization, and 
application. A center of the Herbartian move- 
ment in the United States was Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal, Illinois, where 
Charles De Garmo, the brothers Charles and 
Frank McMurray, and other great teachers, 
several of whom studied in Germany, helped 
spread Herhart’s ideas and started the Her- 
barlian Society, now the National Society for 
the Study of Education. The Herbartian meth- 
od was especially well adapted to the logically 
organized materials of instruction. 

Current emphasis on the unit method of in- 
struction was stimulated by Professor Henry 
C. Morrison of the University of Chicago. 
Through his classroom instruction and his 
writings. Professor Morrison’s interpretation 
of the unit became widely accepted throughout 
the United States and abroad. The five Her- 
bartian steps have their modem counterpart 
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in the Morrisonian operative technique of ex- 
ploration, presentation, assimilation, organiza- 
tion, and recitation. This is coupled with the 
mastery formula which is to pretest, teach, test 
the result, adapt procedure, teach and test 
again to the point of actual learning. Others 
have modified and interpreted the Morrisonian 
method in the light of their objectives of educa- 
tion. 


Objectives 

Since the curriculum is a direct outgrowth of 
the aims and purposes of education, attention 
is here centered upon some definitions and the 
major goals of education. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

This common but difficult question may be 
attacked from both the negative and the posi- 
tive sides. 

JFhat Education Is Not. Education is not a 
mere preparation for life — getting ready to do 
things, rather than doing them. Education is 
not synonymous with schooling; it begins with 
the parents before the child’s birth, whereas 
schooling usually starts about the fifth year 
of life. Education is not simply the acquisition 
of knowledge or the accumulation of grades, 
credits, and degrees. Education is not book 
learning; much wisdom comes from activities 
other than reading a textbook. Education is 
not something apart from life; it is not re- 
stricted to a cloistered atmosphere. Education 
is not a summation of discrete parts; it is a 
whole that is greater than its components. 

What Education Is. On the positive side educa- 
tion has been defined literally and figuratively. 
Here are some of the old and new concepts: 

A good education consists in giving to the body 
and to the soul all the beauty and all the perfec- 
tion of which they are capable.— Plato 

rao> isiovs rot et« 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, ed»catio„ 
is to the soul. — ^Addison 

*Tis education forms the common mind; 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.— Pope 

Education is the instruction of the intellect in the 
laws of Nature, under which name I include not 
merely things and their forces, hut men and their 
ways; and the fashioning of the affections and of 
the will into an earnest and loving desire to move 
in harmony with these laws— Thomas Henry 
Huxley 

Education has for its object the formation of char- 
acter. — Herbert Spencer 

Education includes everything that exerts a 
formative influence, and causes a young person 
to be, at a given point, what he is —Sfark Hopkins 

Education alone can conduct us to that enjoyment 
which is, at once, best in quality and infinite in 
quantity. — Horace Mann 

Knowledge does not comprise all which is con- 
tained in the large term of education The feelings 
are to be disciplined, the passions are to be re- 
slrained; true and worthy motives are to be in- 
spired; a profound religious feeling is to be in- 
stilled, end pure morality inculcated under all 
circumstances. All this is comprised in education. 

— Noah Webster 

Education is a social process; oar schools and col- 
leges neither operate in empty space nor serve 
identical communities. — James Brjant Conant 

Education is that reconstruction or reorganization 
of experience which adds to the tncani/if; of ex- 
perience, and which increases ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience — John Dewe) 

The popular concept today i* that of PeMCl. 
viz., that education is growth rr«ulling from 
experiences. This education may l>e good, Imd. 
or indifferent, although common usage refers 
to socially desirable development. If educa- 
tion Is conceived in terms of growth, then it i* 
as difficult to educate children as it i* to prow 
plants. Tlie teacher s< a gardener of hurnan 
growth seeks to provide conditions eondoeMc 
lo detelopmenl through learning, flasiea v 
education is a lifelong learning process jnvolv- 
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ing all-round development accompanied by ad* 
justments within oneself to things, circum- 
stances, and people. Intrinsic self-adjustment 
and extrinsic social adjustment are both con- 
comitants of healthy growth. Educators must 
be concerned with the direction in which such 
development should be kept moving, and the 
ultimate goals toward which it should he di- 
rected. In the final analysis, the objectives of 
education ate determined by the very nature 
of man himself. 

The depth, length, breadth, and height of 
education are revealed more pointedly in its 
objectives, aims, or purposes than in terse defi- 
nitions. These objectives when implemented by 
a functioning curriculum become a program of 
social action. 

OBJECTIVES DEFINED BY INDIVIDUALS 

Just as education is a process of grovrth, so 
too the objectives of education slowly evolve. 
Every statement of purposes develops from 
the judgment or scale of values held by some 
person or group. Educational leaders and pro- 
fessional groups have listed the objectives in 
various ways. A few illustrative statements by 
individuals and groups are included here. 

Herbert Spencei^s Classification of Objectives. 
Herbert Spencer, who has never been accorded 
his just place in the field of education, as early 
as 1861 revealed his social insight through bis 
published classification of human activities as 
a basis for grouping educational objectives. 
His five major areas of human conduct were 
as follows: 

1. Sel{.picser?alion 

2. Sccuringthenecessitiesof life 

3. Hearing and discipline of offspring 

4. ^fai^tenance of proper social and political re- 
lations 

5. Activities which make up the leisure part of 
life, deroied to the gratification of tastes and 
feelings 

This list helped to popularize the practice of 
classifying human activities. 


James Bryant Conant*s Objectives for Public 
Education. To his own question: “Why should 
one be taxed to provide schools for other peo- 
ple’s children?” Harvard’s former president 
James Bryant Conant gives these answers; 

1. Education for citizenship 

2. Education for the good life 

3. Vocational education, of which professional 
education is a special case 

The threefold division of education, Conant 
states, may serve as a rough guide to a layman 
seeking to penetrate the tangle of verbosities 
that surrounds many academic discussions. 

Kohert J. HavighursCs Developmental Tasks. 
Robert J. Havighurst, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, defines this term as follows: 

A developmental task ie a task which arises at or 
about a certain period in the life of the individual, 
successful achievement of which leads to his hap- 
piness and to success with later tasks, while fail- 
ure leads to unhappiness in the individual, dis- 
approval by the society, and difficulty with later 
tasks. The prototype of the developmental task is 
the purely biological formation o! organs in the 
embryo.* 

He lists sequential activities for the various 
periods in life. These are presented in the 
sections of the book devoted to the appropriate 
age or maturation levels. These developmental 
(asks need to be met with graduated curricular 
materials and significant life experiences. 

OBJECTIVES PBEPARED 
BY PROFESSIONAL CROUPS 

Collective professional opinion as to what con- 
stitutes the goals of education has been crystal- 
lized periodically in statements prepared in 
connection with local, state, regional, and na- 
tional programs, such as those described later 
in this chapter. Illustratiie group statements 
* Robert J. Havighur*!, Human Development and 
Education, Longmans Green & Co^ Inc., New York, 
19SZ, p. 2. 
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quality of universality and eternal validity. The 
commission identified four aspects of educa- 
tional purpose, centering around (1) the per- 
son himself, (2) his relationship to others in 
home and community, (3) the creation and use 
of material wealth, and (4) sociocivic activi- 
ties. The first area calls for a description of 
the educated person; the second, for a descrip- 
tion of the educated member of the family and 
community group; the third, of the educated 
producer or consumer; the fourth, of the edu- 
cated citizen. The four great groups of ob- 
jectives are stated as those of; (1) self-realiza- 
tion, (2) human relationship, (3) economic 
efficiency, (4) civic responsibility. Each of 
these, related to the others in a uhole, is 
capable of further subdivision. A summap ol 
each major objective is presented in Policies 
for Education in American Democracy. As 
pointed out by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the applications of valu« rery Irom 
place to place and from hour to hour, hence 
ft is impossible in a dynamic, changing world 
to develop detailed purposes that are uniyer 
sally appfcable and perpetually 
Themfom both the philosophic 
of education and the curr.culums mu t be 
subject to constant revision if " 
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resolutions. 
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But the curriculum 
nevertheless 
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upon the mastery 
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skills 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES B4SIC 
TO CURRICULUM DEVELOP3IENT 

The Curriculum Is Broad and Comprehensive. 
As defined previously, the curriculum consists 
of the “organized experiences of an individual 
under the guidance of the schooL” Some au- 
thorities go to the extreme in stating that the 
curriculum consists of all the experiences a 
person has, irrespective of what, when, and 
where. Obviously there must be some h’raita- 
lion. Generally, howet'er, the term “curricu- 
lum” is interpreted broadly. 

The curriculum is not simply a series of 
printed pages written in some central office 
for the information and guidance of the teach- 
ers in the classroom. Such published materials 
arc often extremely helpful to the teachers in 
their nork, but the curriculum itself is not what 
is written but what is done. Todaj-^s program 
for youth accents the hind of experiences he 
ought to have rather than the names of the 
subjects he should take. These experiences 
are facilitated and directed through the devel- 
opment of curricular materials. The activities 
and materials are as broad as Ufe itself. The 
curriculum is life material used in building 
body, mind, and soul structure. 

The Curriculum Has Its Roots in a Philosophy 
of Education. A broad, well-grounded curricu- 
lum reaches doH-n into the bedrock of the 
school’s educational principles. Since educa- 
tional philosophy is primarily concerned with 
a criticism of experience, it is obvious that 
its formulation follows prolonged study. As 
William James once staled, philosophy is a 
particularly obstinate effort to think closely. 
A deep, sustaining philosophy is more likely 
to result from the leisure meditation of the 
Indian oriental who spends hours in contem- 
plative thought than from the mile-a-minute 
dash of the occidental who does much of his 
thinking while he talks. 'There is imminent 
danger that teachers will seek to “Simonize” 
their curriculums by applying hastily a thin, 
top coat of diluted educational philosophy. A 


frame of reference cannot be formulated in one 
teachers’ meeting — it is evolved from life 
through continual renection. Furthermore, cau- 
tion must be expressed against the current prac- 
tice of parroting the trite phrases of educational 
theorists instead of building a strong philoso- 
phy upon the inner convictions and firsthand 
knowledges of those who work daily with pu- 
pils and who have digested the thoughts of yes- 
terday’s and today’s scholars. 

Curriculum Building /r <■ Democrat^. Coop- 
erative Enterprise. In local, state-w.de, or na- 
tional programs, cooperative effort 
in curriculum work. One postulate of dmoe- 
racy is that persons enjoy those things >0 
building of which they have shared. Tins is 
doubly true in regard to the ■j-rr.* 
the school. The course of study » 
tor’s manifesto or an executive fiat. Th' 
curriculum is based upon 
dition that the purposes and P ^ , 

education should be developed coo^rativey 
through Interactive P— ‘"^Ch: 
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agents in the educative process, can contribute 
to the broadened offerings of the community 
schooL 'rherefore, of extreme importance in 
curriculum building are group dynamics — the 
productive processes of collective actions and 
interactions in furthering school and society. 

The AdministTotive Organization Should Be 
Simple and Flexible. An individual teacher, 
zealous for curricular reform, need not i^ail 
for complex administrative machinery to be 
installed locally or for a slow-moving state- 
wide program to be launched. The organization 
for curriculum production, especially in the 
typical school, may be very simple, v-'ilh 
«^\xipment and personnel added as needed and 
as funds become available. The committee 
system can be employed with a wide degree 
of fluidity and a high degree of effectiveness. 

The Housing of the School Should Conform 
to the Curricular Needs. A principle hard to 
apply in many schools is that of adjusting the 
building to the educational program rather 
than that of developing a curriculum that will 
conform to the brick and mortar limitations 
imposed by existing structures. Many school 
buildings are obstacles to educational progress. 
A typical illustration is a high school erected 
before the course in auto mechanics was intro- 
duced so that today it is impossible to bring 
an automobile into or near the building. The 
housing as M'ell as the educational supplies and 
equipment should function in the service of 
educational goals. 

The Curriculum Must Provide for Individual 
Differences. A basic principle is that the cur- 
riculum should recognize the pupil as an indi- 
vidual Hho has a right to his own characterbtic 
tj-pe of personality development under #uch 
guidance as b needed- Figuratively, some puny 
pupib are required to struggle with a 20-pound 
toad when alt they can carry is 10 pounds, 
whereas mentally husky individuals who can 
shoulder 50 pounds with ease are permilled 
to play with ounces. The former practice re* 


suits in retardation, and the latter produces 
lazy workmen. A difficulty with the old order 
of curriculums was that the child was di- 
vided; the teacher demanded one thing and 
the pupil’s nature and interest dictated another 
loyalty. Individual differences must be con- 
sidered if the pupil is to develop his personality 
quotient, to use his own leisure time wisely, to 
select a suitable vocation for himself, and to be 
a dynamic part of a larger whole. Meeting 
these individual requirements does not necessi- 
tate a contest between individual and societal 
needs, and between specifics and generalities. 
Education has general principles applicable to 
the whole of its citizenry, but it must be indi- 
viduaUzed even itv social appUcaliotv, 

The Creofiee Must Be Encouraged. Since edu- 
cation tends to become too wooden and me- 
chanical, much emphasis today b placed upon 
developing crealiveness in the pupil and 
teacher. The school, which often stifled genius, 
now encourages deviations from a fixed pat* 
tern. Gone is the day when all pupils in an art 
class drew a flower in identical patterns and 
with the same color. Creative self-expression is 
the antithesis of moronic imitation. Intrinsic 
interests rather than extraneous assignments 
goad pupils to action. Memoriter learning ex- 
cept in basic essentials is being dethroned. 
Skilb are taught through functional use in 
meaningful situations. Curriculums are built 
out of knowledge about the individual pupil. 
The modem curriculum functions best for 
teachers under an eclectic procedure which 
necessitates that teachers think creatively and 
ingeniously of many learning-teaching possi- 
bilities. 

Guidance Is Inextricably Linked icith the 
Curriculum. A student or teacher cannot iso- 
late a guidance program from the curriculum; 
their synthesis is inevitable. A desirable prac- 
tice is to map out in advance a tentative cur- 
riculum for all four years of the student’s pro- 
posed stay in the high school. This lends to 
make the student feel that each course b a part 
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of a larger plan for rounding out his education. 
Tins long-term curricular outlook is also being 
provided for college students in an increasing 
number of institutions. Guidance is not a dis- 
parate service to be performed only by spe- 
cialists. The classroom instructor, through the 
curriculum, makes many adaptations to allow 
the pupil a maximum of self-direclion. "nie 
course of study is in itself a mere guide for 
the teacher. Modem school administration is 
designed to provide curricular help for both 
students and teachers through person-to-person 
guidance and individual therapy as well as 
group advisement. 

The Curnculum Should Be Cife’Centered. Al- 
though the individual pupil mast he recog- 
nized, the modern school is not restricted to a 
child-centered curriculum. Neither should the 
curriculum be adult-centered. The focal point 
is life itself, A life-centered curriculum recog- 
nizes the past of the race plus the present and 
future life of the learner and society. To be 
life-centered the modem curriculum must 
function twenty-four hours a day. 

Evaluation Is Essential far Pupil and Curricu- 
lum. Evaluation in its broad scope is replacing 
tests. Many instruments of diagnosis and re- 
liable measures of pupil growth are employed 
rather than mere pencil-and-paper tests and 
lesson reciting, which often consists of repeat- 
ing to the teacher stereotyped phrases and 
clauses. The atomistic character of appraisal 
revealed itself in yesteryear in the extreme em- 
phasis upon subjects rather than upon pupils, 
upon what they wrote rather than what they 

did. 

Evaluation of curricular materials is also 
inevitable. Sometimes this is made voluntary, 
often, however, circumstances such as a finan- 
cial stringency force a reappraisal of a schoo s 
offerings. Accretions in course offerings do 
not necessarily mean improvement; 
tion is unavoidable in curricular reform. n»s 
involves a related principle expressed many 


years ago by Herbert Spencer in the query; 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” A pupil 
receives his formal education in a relatively 
short span; hence evaluation must result in the 
elimination as well as the addition of curricular 
materials. 

Constant Curriculum Revision Is Imperative. 
It is the law of groivth that things must change; 
hence constant curricular modifications are 
inevitable. Teachers are likely to work fever- 
ishly on curriculum reform for a few years 
and then write an indelible finis to maleriab 
coramilted to permanent print. The curriculum 
at its best is an evolving series of experiences; 
hence it does not need to be copyrighted for 
twenty-eight years or registered in the U.S. 
Patent Office. Constant revisions, which should 
be made in such a manner as to avoid educa- 
tional chaos, will lead to intellectual emancipa- 
tion for the schools and will enable educators 
to meet the challenges of contemporary life. 

A changeless curriculum postulates a static 
society, and, vice versa, an unchanging society 
demands no curricular innovations. Tlie 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, in recognition of the importance of 
change, chose as the theme for its 1060 con- 
vention: “Creating and coping with change 
through education.” Education must recover 
what is valuable in the residue of the past, but 
it must also break away from the authority of 
outworn tradition. A curriculum devised for 
an age of ground travel via horse and hvppy 
or Model-T Ford must be renovired, at Iea«t in 
part, to fit the challenge of flight in a super- 
sonic space age. 

Procedures 

Intertwined with the principles ju«t enumerated 
are the procedures or techniques in curricu- 
lum de\elopment. Several major approaches 
and steps are listed, and then a few detailed 
techniques are described. 

p K-««r|aO' 
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APPROACHES TO CURRICULUM WORK 

Three major methods of organization of staff 
fox caxricultttft impiovemenl axe*, centialiied, 
decentralized^ and coordinated approaches. 
The last, a partnership program of administra* 
tors, teachers, and parents, is widely used. 

Usually the approaches to curriculum ac- 
tivity are: the cooperative dev’elopment of 
basic principles that underlie the evolution of 
curriculums; a study of the characteristics 
and needs of pupils, adults, and society; or 
the immediate direct attack upon subject 
matter and content, as through a production 
committee for mathematics. These approaches 
are often combined, or each is lifted up for 
periodic emphasis as curriculum building pro- 
grasses. 

IklAJOR STEPS IX CURRlCULUit ACTIVITY 

Curricular procedures are influenced so mark- 
edly by the community school and personnel 
engag^ in the work that U is impossible to 
set up a uniform series of sequential steps. 
Some of the major procedures follow: 

Initiating 

Inviting cooperation and support 
Organizing personnel 
Formulating statement of principles 
Selecting work procedures 
Educating teachers in techniques of re^xsion 
Consulting outside specialists 

Surveying 

Studying needs, interests, and abilities 
Surveying legal prescriptions 
Making historical sur\ eys 
Getting parental opinion 
In: estigating community resources 
Making detailed job analyses 

DerfJoping 

Formulating general curricular aims 
Collecting materials and studies 
Selecting and organizing content 
Suggesting Icaching-Icaming procedures 


Correlating work in variotis areas and levels 
Determining time allotments 
Establishing standards of achievement 
Organizing experimental groups 
Selecting textbooks and library materials 
Recommending supplies and equipment 
Educating in the use of reorganized curriculum 

Evaluating 

Checking content for duplication or omission 
Editing material 

Preparing materials for evaluating groHlh 
Appraising results of curricular work 
Proriding for continuous der’clopment 
Interpreting the program continuously 
Evaluating the curriculum continuously 

A few of the detailed techniques employed by 
curriculum workers will be described briefly. 

SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 
IN BUILDINC CURRICULUMS 

Organization of Personnel. Curriculum work 
is best promoted under a simple but effective 
coordination of workers. One notes the wide 
use of an educational council or committee 
which works closely with the curriculum de- 
partment in the de^’elopment of materials. 

Survey of Legal Prescriptions. No group en- 
gaged in curriculum work can afford to ignore 
the mandafes of the lawgix'ers. To ihe courses 
of study the lawmakers have added many re- 
quirements, from the general order in the first 
grade that basic instruction must be in the 
Engluh language to the federal stipulation that 
land-grant colleges must teach military science. 
The most frequent legal accretions to the cur- 
riculum concern the leaching of United Stales 
history, civics, safety education, and the evil 
effects of narcotics and alcohol, plus the oblig- 
atory observance of special days. 

Intesligaiion and Use of Community Re- 
sources. The community school as an agency 
for achieving social ideals seeks to draw upon 
curriculum resources in the local setting as well 
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as in larger spheres. Periodic inventories of the 
community resources made by pupils, teachers, 
and others will help to locate potential source 
of curriculum enrichment and of work experi- 
ences for pupils. 

AclivUy or Job Analysis. In this lechniqne the 
surveyor makes a detailed study of the various 
duties entailed in a particular job, such as ofSce 
secretaryship. After the minute tasks have been 
located and defined, the school can better pre- 
pare a student for this position by giving him 
much specific information and many dirKl ex- 
perience!. One of the chief proponents of these 
Lalytical procedures has been W. W. CharlCTs, 
who has applied this technique to teaching. We 
curriculum at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has been built primarily upon an analysis 
of activities performed by women. 

Research and Experimentation in 

Development. With thetwentiethcenturyhega 

that emphasis in education which is caU^e 
scientific movement, although from he days » 
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standings, and procedures essential to the 
democratic society arises. 

2. There are the needs of society. Social 
changes are occurring rapidly and nmv is- 
sues are constantly emerging. Among the 
areas of social change are population move- 
ment, technological devdopment, and home 
living. The curriculum must take into ac- 
count the need for dealing ^rilh such de\’el- 
opments. 

3. But in a democratic society the interests and 
needs of the individual pupils are as impor- 
tant as the needs of society. Changes in psy- 
chological principles, enunciation of new 
laws of learning, and data from pupils’ 
physical, mental, and emotional de\'elop- 
ment profoundly affect the building of an 
educational program. 

The relationship of the three factors is shovm 
in the diagram, in which the philosophy of life 
and education of those responsible for the edu- 
cational program forms the base line of the 
chart, the needs of the pupils and the needs of 
society the sides, and the apex the or Icomes for 
the pupils.^ The outcomes for the pupils are af- 
fected by the way in which curricular materials 
are organized. 

Organization 

The organization of learning experiences in the 
curriculum b very important because it affects 
the effectiveness of teaching and learning. 
Through the cumulative impact of many or- 
ganized individual learning experiences, hu- 
man beharior b gradually modified. In his 
chapter on *‘CuiTiculura Organization” in a 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Ralph "W. Tyler, formerly with 
the University of Chicago, wrote: 

\riilioui organization, learning experience# will 
be peTcei>ed by many learner# a# isolated, chaotic, 
and haphazard. . , . No matter how effective an 
Isdiridual learning experience may be, if it i# not 

* Adxpted from r«ol It. Pierce, “The Curricolnm 
GraacH of the Chicago Potlic School*," Chicago 
Sehools Journal, SUrth-AprU, 19t9, p. 1^. 


followed up with related ones, it is not likely that 
significant changes will take place.* 

So much of the pupil’s life outside the educa- 
tional institutions is unorganized that he must 
hav'c some systematization in school 

In general theory, some learnings are or- 
ganize like a stair with successive steps, as in 
moving from short division to long divbion. 
Some are like a gradual upward-moring escala- 
tor which takes the pupil smoothly to a higher 
lei'cl, as in reading. Some are like a pole vault 
xvbcre one returns to the starting point to try 
for successive higher jumps, as in experiments 
in physics. Some are like a series of concentric 
circles rvhere the learner moves from the start- 
ing point to wider areas of knowledge, as in 
map reading. Some are organized on the basb 
of an upward spiral %vhich starts from the be- 
ginning and moves outward and upw'ard simul- 
taneously, as in philosophy. Some are organ- 
ized in slraighl-Hne verticals as between the 
sex*enlh- and dghth-grade levels in the same 
subject, as arithmetic. Some are also systema- 
tized horizontally, as correlating lines between 
tw'o subjects, such as arithmetic and science in 
the sm'enlh grade. Whalev’er the subject, most 
learning experiences must be organiz^ 

TYPES OF CUnmeULUSr ORCAN'IZATIOJt 
Curricular patterns range from the traditional 
type to extreme experimentation. Five of the 
curricular patterns with alternate designations 
are (1) subject or traditional, (2) correlated 
or fused, (3) broad fields or areas, (4) core or 
common learnings, and (5) experience or func- 
tional curriculums. These types, which are not 
mutually exclusive and have numerous varia- 
tions, are described as follows.® 

* lUIph W. TyJer, The Integration oj Educadonel 
ExjwricAtei. NxlioTtal Society lor the Sloiy ei E^incx* 
tioa, Uniieniir of Chicago Pre«i, Chicago, 19S8. p. 
105. 

^Adapted frorn L.Thoma» Iloplin*. Integration: Its 
Meaning and Appiicotion, AppIrton^Ontury-Croft*. 
Inc, New York, J9J7, pp. 197-275, Good. op. cit., pp- 

and American A*«oeUiion of School Ad* 
minUtntorv Ameriean School Currieulum, National 
Education AatocUtioo, Wajhington, D.C, 1953, pp. 
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Fig. 13.2. Major types of curriculums. 

Subject Curriculum, This is characterized by a 
iarge number of subjects taught independently 
of each other. Most of the time of the pupil is 
spent in learning from boohs and other ivritten 
and printed materials in various subjects in 
which the accumulated wisdom of experts in 
that field has been recorded. The emphasis is 
upon the learning of subject matter selected 
long before tl)e cliildren appear in the class* 
room. 

In such a curriculum, history, geography. 


and civics usually are isolated subjects (sec 
Fig. IS.2). 

Correhied Curriculum. Here the underlying 
ideas are those described for the subject cur* 
riculum. The starting point is subjccl-matler- 
set-out-to-be-lcamed. The correlated curricu- 
lum can be carried out in numerous ay s >* hich 
can be conveniently arranged on a scale. At the 
bottom vtould be located the casual and inci- 
dental efforts to male relationship betneen or 
among subjects. At the lop of the scale would 
be located those conscious and definitely 
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planned efforts to see that relationships among 
subjects were made and carried out effectively. 
Among the correlations may be those between 
subjects within a field, as social science, or be- 
lu'een subjects within two or more fields, as 
English and history. Subjects may be fused so 
that boundaries disappear. 

The Broad Fields Curriculum. This is com- 
posed of a few fields rather than a large number 
of small subjects. In broad fields under the sub- 
ject philosophy the learning area is restricted, 
although definitely broader than what would be 
expected as a summation of various subjects. 
In broad fields under the experience philoso- 
phy the learning area is greatly increased. Ex- 
amples of these broad fields or areas ate social 
science and the language arts. 

The Core Curriculum. This includes subjects 
or a common body of experiences required of 
everyone but with variability of content and ac- 
tirities to meet the varying needs of individu- 
als. The term “core” is used to cover a wide 
range o! types of curriculum practice. Part of 
the work in the senior high may be a basic core 
running through grades 10, 11, and 12 with 
variable time allotments. A certain portion of 
each day may be devoted to the core, or com- 
mon learnings. 

The Experience Curriculum. This is a series of 
purposeful experiences growing out of pupil 
interests and moving toward an ever more ade- 
quate understanding of and intelligent partici- 
pation in the surrounding culture and group 
life. The experience curriculum has its begin- 
nings in the situations which confront children 
in their immediate living. 

One comprehensive example is the directly 
functional curriculum suggested by Lester Dix. 
He proposes for the general divisions of bis 
functional curriculum the foUow-ing: 

1. The study of oneself — embracing the func- 
tions of guidance, of health dn-elopment and 
emotional adjustment, of the provision of 
basic necessities, of play, recreation, dob. 


and hobby interests, and all social activities 

2. The study of the social environment— -the 
evolution, functions, and structures of cul- 
tures, particularly American society 

3. The study of the national environment — ^the 
relationship of man and nature; his sciences 
of control, adaptation, and utilization 

4. The study of the arts — the evolution, mate- 
rial, skills, and attitudes of the arts of hu- 
man expression, communication, and imagi* 
nation* 

These areas are overlapping fields. The directly 
functional tj-pe is a variety of experience cur- 
riculum. Two kinds of curricular organization 
currently stressed in many schools are the core 
curriculum previously described and the or- 
ganization of subject matter and activities in 
teaching-learning units. Because of the signifi- 
cant role of units in current curriculums, this 
organization of materials and activities is de- 
scribed further. 

UMTART PBOCEDURES IN TEACHING 
AND LEAFLMNC 

Definition. A teaching-learning unit is a 
teacher-pupil designed series of significant ex- 
periences so related as to function in the all- 
round development of an Integrating person in 
a dynamic world. This concept stresses the fact 
that the unit embraces both learning and teach- 
ing, involves both pupil and teacher activity, 
calls for planning, includes significant experi- 
ences, aims at many-sided development through 
a totality of learnings, and seeks to develop not 
an integrated but an integrating person who 
can adjust to ever-changing situations in a 
kalridoscopic world. Furthermore, unit pro- 
cedures are not designed exclusively for chil- 
dren but are used extensively and effectively 
for any learner — be he child, youth, or adult. 

Organization o/ a Unit. The elements included 
in a teaching-Ieaming-living unit vary with the 

• Letter Dix, A Charter for Progretdee Edueadan, 
Darean of Publjcaiions. Teacberv College. CotambU 
Uaireniiy, New York. 1939, p. 57. 
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pupils, teacher, supervisor, school, and com- 
munity, but the following list covers most fac- 
tors in its organization: 

1. A meaningful title 

2. Objectives — teacher and pupil 

3. Grade placement — academic level 

4. Approximate time elements 

5. Orientation — setting the stage 

6. Initiation of unit — pretest 

7. Guidance of pupils— unit guide sheets 

8. Organization of materials 

9. Proposed teaching-learning procedures 

10. Suggested activities— initiating, develop- 
ing, and culminating 

11. Suggested materials and equipment ^ 

12. Adaptations— provisions for flexibility 

13. Bibliography— pupil and teacher 

14. Evaluation — actual outcomes 

15. Report and historical record 

16. Provision for continuous revision 

The format or mechanical make-up of the 
unit should give consideration to such ele- 
ments as initial page, tahle of contents, number- 
ing of pages, title headings, binding, and other 

'thr“ethodofte.chingandlearning 
employs many techniques and curricular pa • 
terL, i-cluding the teaching-tern, ng un t just 
described. The unit does not have any r pdly 
fixed content but is flexib e •» 
places, and circumstances. A reali^.c umt^f 
Lrk is a designed program of teaching, tern 
ing, and living. 

Practices 

Through the comhmedjHortsjn^^^^^^^^^^ 

Surhto:ingfunc.ion.a^^ 

lum. 

5„me Cenernl CurriWaj 

trends in P""‘"”'”‘,“'Jaueation are found in 
ary, higher, and ad d ^ ^ 

the concluding portions 1 

„„„s.ons so. a.«c*vlo-*r 


speclively. Among the trends discernible today 
in the development of curriculums are the fol- 
lowing general practices : 

1. The concept of the curriculum is broad- 
ened to embrace all the experiences which 
pupils have under the guidance of the 
school. 

2. Teachers study the philosophy that under- 
girds society, education in general, and the 
local school system. 

3. Curriculum ^vorkers apply the best de^el• 
opments of the psychology of learning and 
physical growth, particularly maturation. 

4. The course builders give much considera- 
tion to sequential developmental tasks in 
meeting the life needs of pupils and stu- 
dents. 

5 The functional concept calls for a corre- 
lated curriculum and an integrating child. 

6. The tour walls of the classroom are ex- 
tended through utiliralion of the commu- 
nity resources. 

7 The program of studies is being reorgan- 
■ iaed on the bases of great central concepts, 
understandings, themes, Balds or units, 
but with protection for pupils against 
neglect of necessary skills, information., 
and attitudes. j 

8. Measurement through P';f P ,' 

tests is being supplemented by . m ) 
sided program of qualitative a'aluatmm ^ 

9 Someofthedeadwoodandsoitjot 

eurriculumarebeingeliminatean -h 

daled; solid content is beingsul,.litutrf. 

10. The program of oontinuous « 

vision is cooperative with pup - 

administrators, and laymen P^'^P’"^ 

11. The individual creative 

and teachers are being nnlejW. 

12 Specific remedial program, are bate po 

careful indiv idual 

13. There is a reduction m ei 
crease in reqnirevlsuhjrei.. 

14. Somecneurricularacnvinr- arei f 


Some cocurricui... -w.. 
.„,por..clin,hescho«P-f'^„ 

A.idevarietyoIn,aler.al.an.IrTur 



including raultisensory aids and instruc* 
tional materials centers, reinforce the con- 
tent of the curriculum. 

16. School buildings are being designed to 
meet the requirements of a flexible pro- 
gram. 

17. Schools are developing curricular guides 
containing rich sources of raw matoials 
and curriculum laboratories for materials. 

18. A functional program of curricular sen'- 
ices is being developed to meet fundamental 
human needs — omental, ph)’sical, social, 
and emotional. 

Specific Curricular Trends. Many definite cur- 
ricular trends in the various academic areas are 
found under the section Practices at the con- 
clusion of each of the chapters in Part 2 of this 
volume as follows: 

Prc-elementary education. Chapter 5 
Elementary education. Chapter 6 
Secondary education, Chapter 7 
Higher education, Chapter 8 
Adult education, Chapter 9 

In conclusion, the most specific and yet uni- 
versal trend in all these levels of teaching and 
learning is that of effective evaluation. At no 
time has education in the United States from 
bottom to top received such critical and careful 
scrutinizing as today. Schools have become 
conversation pieces. Educators, parents, aad 
pupils should be grateful to the Kossian sput- 
niks for launching in this countr)' a period of 
arduous appraisal of education in general, and 
of the curriculums in particular. The future de- 
mands a critical and continuous evaluation of 
both current offerings and future deletions and 
accretions in order that present assets may be 
consolidated, weaknesses may be eliminated, 
and dynamic mental growth may be challeng- 
ing to the pupils of today and tomorrow. In this 
space age the curriculum problem is great, but 
the need for democratic academic education is 
greater, and the opportunity is the greatest in 
the history of curriculum building in Ameri- 
can education. 


Sommaiy 

Idealistically the curriculum is life stuff used in 
building mental maturity and soul structure. 
Educationally it is the sum total of the experi- 
ences the pupil has under the direction of the 
school. Academically it is the schedule of sub- 
jects and fields taught Currently the curriculum 
is Uie center of attacks on schools and colleges. 
Academic excellence is emerging as the top 
priority in education at all levels. 

The colonial school vras a center of learn- 
ing. Franklin’s academy (a word borrowed 
from the French word “academie”) accented 
the training of the mind. Early college curricu- 
lums were not diluted with a plethora of elec- 
tives. Commissions, organizations, and indi- 
ridual pioneers contributed to the historical 
development of the modem curriculum. 

Education can be defined by what it is not 
and what it really is. Too often educational ob- 
jectives are mere New Year’s resolutions of in- 
tent. The cuTTent emphasis is on outcome^^ 
what comes out of the teaching-Ieaming-living 
program broadly called the curriculum. The na- 
tion as a whole, as well as each individual 
school system, must do some tough thinking 
about the goals of modem education. 

The chapter describes several basic princi- 
ples to be employed in building curriculums- A 
basic principle is that a curriculum designed 
for an age of ground travel via horse and baggy 
or ModcI'T Ford must be renovized, at least in 
part, to fit the functions of flight in a super- 
sonic space age. 

Intertwined with principles are the tech- 
niques of curriculum building. The staff must 
be organized for continuous curriculum work 
through the major slep>s of: iniliating, survey- 
ing, developing, and evaluating malcrials- 

So much of the pupil’s life outside of the edu- 
cational institutions is unorganized that he 
must have some systematization in instruction 
in schooL The more common tyj)cs of curricu- 
lar organization are: subjects, correlation. 
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broad fields, core, and experience curriculums, 
with teaching-learning-living units which are 
widely used. 

Through the combined efforts of local, 
county, state, and national agencies, the cur- 
riculum is becoming more fundamental and 
functional. School buildings are being de- 


signed as facilitating devices for implementing 
effective functioning of the curriculum. The 
most specific and universal trend at all levels of 
learning is a nationwide scrutiny of the curricu- 
lum. The opportunities for improvement are 
the greatest in the history of curriculum build- 
ing in the United States. 


'uggested activities 

1. Study definitions of education. Write in one 

paragraph your definition. ^ ^ 

2. Analyze critically several sets of objectives of 
education. 

3. Make a list of principles that underlie curricu- 
lum development. 

4. What is meant by developmental tasks f 

5. What are some of the current criticisms of the 

curriculum? , l i ... 

6. Draw a diagram of organization of whool per- 
<onnel engaged in curriculum work in some 

school system. . - , , 

7. Examine courses of sludy in your major field 

of interest. . . 

8. Investigate the legal prescriptions set up by 
yon, state legislature for the comculum m 
elementary and high schools. 

9. Study the resources in your community with 


a view to discovering teaching learning mate- 

10. S'L a lew illustrations oi scientific finding, 
established by research and applicable to a 

school curriculum. 

XI. Sketch the Ufe of a pioneer m curriculum like 
E. L. Thorndike. 

12. Discuss the Innclion ct educational measure, 
ntenl and evaluation. 

13. Describe ways ol crganiring curricular male 

rials, such as core curriculum 

14. Study several leaching.learning units 

it Lcribe.s, a. e program oi curriculum build- 

16 R.%r, on .he corr.cular recnmmenda.ion. ol 

.7.tht"id”Sran..lonw,de.e.o.g....-.- 

the school curriculums. 
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Orrenfaffon 

The various eartrocurricular activities of the 
school are becoming less and less onttcurrlcular 
and more and more cocurricular. Formerly the 
curriculum was so rigid, formal, academic, and 
teacher dominated that any informal, semiaca- 
demic, and pupil-initiated undertaking was 
labeled as extracurricular. The latter included 
all those pupil enterprises that were not apart 
of r^lar classroom subjects. These activities 
were usually under the direction of the school 
but were conducted at the close of the school 
day. Their phenomenal growth was due largely 
to the dullness and monotony of the regular 
curriculum. Fortunately, the term “extracur- 
ricular” is disappearing. 

In many schools the old extracurricular ac- 
tivities are assuming a prominence and func- 
tion almost parallel with the curricular under- 
takings. These activities should grow out of the 
curriculum and enrich it. They are so closely 
related to the curriculum that they are properly 
called cocurricular. They may also be called 
extracurricular, extraclass, collateral, semi- 
curricular, incurricular, allied, or nonclass. In 
general, they should not be anti-intellectual but 
procurricular. These activities must not exist 
by or for themselves — they must contribute to 
the whole program of the school. This relation- 
ship makes it desirable that the active sponsors 
of the organizations be regular staff memljer^ 
of the school. 

Cocorriciihr enierpri^ haie accumulated 
imporlance on all levels of American educa- 
tion, in both public and private institutions. In 
the prc-elemcntary and clementar) school, the<c 
activities are so closely alliccl to the curricular 
program that there is often little distinction be- 
tween the two. At the secondary lex el. particu- 
larly in the junior and senior high schools 
many cocurricular meetings are scheduletl dur- 
ing the school day but arc not arrange.! an 
closes. In (he junior and senior tolirgm the 
student actixities rexeri to {>e{ng almo«t extra- 
curriccilar. Usually graduate students in uni- 
xeraitirsareso busily concerned with study, re- 
aearch, and other problems that they neg ect 



nonacademic activities, ofttJnies to the detri- 
ment of their physical, social, and mental 
health. Many universities treat their nonathletic 
extracurricular activities too lightly. 

In her interesting autobiography, A Peculiar 
Treasure, Edna Ferber devotes more space to 
the extracurricular or cocurricular aspects of 
her school life at Ryan High School of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, than to the curricular side of 
her formal education there. The permeating in- 
fluence of character-building activities in 
schools is generally ackno'v'ledged. The most 
classic tribute is the oft-quoted phrase of the 
Duke of Wellington that the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton. A former 
university president James Brj’ant Conant pre- 
dicts, “It may be that the ideological strug g le 
with Communism in the next fifty years will be 
won on the playing fields of the public high 
schools of the United Slates.” 

Foundatlorts 

Extracurricular activities are as old as school- 
ing. From the early Greeks came the modem 
OIjTTipic games. The classic cup race between 
British and American sailing yachts is more 
than one hundred years old. In 1869 Rutgers 
beat Princeton in the first American intercolle- 
giate game of football At Yale University, 
where the Yale Daily News, “the oldest college 
daily,*’ vias started, the first college annual ap- 
peared in 1806. Many older colleges organized 
debating societies during the first year the insti- 
tution started. High school graduation exer- 
cises are only a few years younger than the in- 
stitutions themselves. As early as 1917 the fa- 
mous Seven Cardinal Principles of Education 
listed “preparation for llie worthy use of leisure 
time” ais a basic goal of education. E. K. Fret- 
well, a pioneer in promoting knowledge of and 
practice in extracurricular activities, published 
his book. Extracurricular Activities in Second- 
ary Schools in 1931. 

It is difficult to trace the exact genesis dale of 
many of the extracurricular activities in 
schools and colleges of jesteryears in the 


United States. In Allied Activities in the Sec- 
ondary School are listed three stages of histor- 
ical development: 

1. Activities were disregarded, ignored, or tol- 
erated. 

2. Activities were opposed — first condemned 
and then prohibited. 

3- Approved activities are encouraged under 
proper supervision.^ 

Currently much encouragement is given to ex- 
traelass activities. 



The arrival of the air age inaugurated the 
formation of many aviation clubs in the coun- 
try. The orbiting in outer space of the Russian 
and American satellites stimulated the forma- 
tion of science, mathematics, and satellite clubs. 
The current accent on foreign languages in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher ^ucation has 
encouraged the formation of language clubs. 

The extreme fiscal importance of cocurricu- 
lar activities in recent jears is attested to by 
the publication in 1957 of A Manual of Ac- 
counting Principles and Procedures for Student 
Activity Funds by the Association of School 
Business OOicials. Congress and President 
enhower recognized the significance of guid- 

* Lauu R. Kihcr, Jlarold If, Steptenson. «nd H O* 
Nordberg. ^lUeil Acuriutt in the Secondary School, 
Harper & Brotien, New York, pp. 3-4- 
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Genuine cocurricular activities 
grow out of the curriculum end 
return to it. These activities must not 
exist by or for themselves: 
they must contribute meaningfully 
to the whole program of the school. 
What, then> are the principles of 
sound cocurricular activities? 


ance as an instrument of national policy by ap- 
propriating funds in 1958 for the improvement 
of guidance programs in schools and colleges. 

Current programs for erecting school and 
college buildings often include quarters for the 
student center or the student unions. 

In addition to the fiscal and physical recog- 
nition of the role of student activities, a philoso- 
phy has developed that supports these cocur- 
ricular programs. The fundamental philosophy 
undergirding modern cocurricular activities 
has been expressed thus by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-school Principals: “All 
youth need to be able to use their leisure time 
well and to budget it wisely, balancing activities 
that yield satisfaction to the individual with 
those that are socially useful.” The modem 
trend is toward a balanced program, conduc- 
ted in harmony with fundamental principles of 
education. 

Principles 

Cocurricular activities are being reevaluated in 
terms of a balanced program tthicli gives the 
lop priority to the academic accents of the 
school or college. The two programs— the aca- 
demic and the extraclass— can coexist but the 


They enrich the curriculum 

and contribute to 

the total school program. 
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They train for democratic living. 
These student council members are the popularly 
elected representatives in student 
government tcho assume responsibility for 
the general iveljare of others. 



intellectual pursuits should come first. Genuine 
cocurricular activities grow out of the tfumcu- 
lum and return to it. All cocurricular activities 
should reinforce the curriculum and the latter 
should permeate the former. They feed, and are 
fed by, the academic pursuits. Brain power is 
the highest criterion for manpower in educa- 
tional institutions. The academic dog should 
not he wagged by the extracurricular tail- First 
things must come first in American education. 
Hence to insure the priority of education, these 
extraclass actirities must be supervised, and by 
members of the educational staff. One of the 
perennial questions to use in evaluation is: 
“What are the educational goals of the extra- 
class organization or activity?” 

Educating for Democratic Living. A cardinal 
tenet governing the school program is that 
America must educate for a progressing democ- 
racy. Cocurricular activities can help the school 
youth of America to consen*© and develop the 
cultural pattern of a democratic way of living. 
Educational leaders have urged greater oppor- 
tunity for pupil participation in the government 
of the schools, so that by the time the students 
ha%'e reached the senior year in high school 
they are able to take over a major part of the 
responsibility for their own education and for 
their life together within the institution. The 
validity of the democratic faith is demonstrated 
daily in numerous cocurricular activities- 

Promoting Good Citizenship. The school pro- 
motes good citizenship within its walls and out 
in life. The cocurricular activities provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for pupils to study citi- 
zenship and “to put their creed into deed.” Stu- 
dents may acquire civic intelligence and loyal 
citizenship through having membership in a 
democratic group, drawing up a con'litution 
and bjlaws for the organization, becoming eli- 
gible for holding school offices through the fil- 

5oun<f cocurricular aclit ilies help det elop 

individual personality and self-realization. 
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They develop stalls far hobbies 
and other recreational parsuits. 

ing of petitions, registering for elections, voting 
intelligently in an election, taking the oath of 
office, demanding integrity and efficiency in 
officeholders, and submitting to a rigorous 
daily examination of conduct as citizens in the 
school and in society. These activities help to 
bridge the gap between the formal knowJ^ge 
of the structure of government as gleaned from 
books and the informal but functional daily 
practice of citizenship in the complex arena of 
life. 

Of specific interest in this connection, espe- 
cially to out-of-schooI youth and those of col- 
lege age, is the groivth of Citizenship Recog- 
nition Day, which is designed to receive annu- 
ally into citizenship with suitable ceremonies 
all those young men and women who have 
reached voting age. 

Developing Leadership. The principle that 
school activities should develop leadership is 
compatible with promoting good citizenship 
and democratic Jiving. As former congressman 
T. V. Smith has pointed out, each person should 
lead his fellows where his knowledge justifies 
and follow where his ignorance compels. Both 
leading and following are essential in conserv- 
ing human resources. Cocurricular activities 
are potential producers of leadership gualilies 
in students. Unfortunately some sponsors in- 
hibit rather than inspire leadership. This is true 
of the athletic coach who gathered the boys 
around him before the game and said, “Now, 
boys, the purpose of this game is to detelop 
character and leadership; now go in there and 
do just what I tell you to do.” The old practice 
whereby the coach appoints the captain is re- 
placed by the democratic election of the captain 
by the team. TTie debate coach who writes the 
speeches for his team does not stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking thereby. By and large t^ 
sponsors and students sense tbe leadership 
training possibilities m cocurricular actirities. 



for they know that the future leaders of the na- 
tion are now in the classroom and on the play- 
grounds. 

Promoting Social Living. Although cocurricu- 
lar activities seek to develop the individual, 
their larger emphasis is upon group living. The 
fraternal rather than the differentia! marks 
these organizations, which provide many op- 
portunities for teachers and pupils to meet as 
friends, to fester the sharing mood, and to cul- 
tivate the art of companioning. These groups 
stress the fact that the school is society and that 
social life is a part of the racial heritage. 

Utilizing Effective hfotivaiion. The Individual 
as a dynamic organism living in a social envi- 
ronment releases his energies and talents un- 
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der personal and social motivation. Tbe co- 
curricular acts are jreycholo|^callj sound and 
are in greater consonance with human nature 
t ha n are many curricular activities. The former 
are builded upon inner urges and intrinsic 
drives of pupils- They are concerned in a large 
degree wth the release of potential energy un- 
der internal and enrironmenlal stimuli. They 
epitomize learning by doing. The cocurricular 
program, through such means as eOgibilily lists 
for athletes and membership in honor societies, 
may motivate lagging students to improre their 
curricular work. Many situations outside the 
classroom unlock powers of genius and unleash 
the highest development of human personali- 
ties. 

Using Leisure Time Wisely. As work time de- 
creases, leisure time increases. Unfortunately 
many leisure activities of youths and adults are 
merely time-kilUng amusements. Too often rec- 
xealion wrecks rather than builds. As the laic 
Dean Inge wrote, "Our minds are dyed the 
color of our leisure thoughts, and the inner 
man makes the outer.” Therefore, as John 
Dewey stated, "A new conception of the usee of 
leisure has to be created; boys and girls need 
to he mstructed so that the}* can discriminate 
belMeen the enjoyments that enrich and enlarge 
their lives and those i«hich degrade and dissi- 
pate.” The quality of life and one’s success In 
it are often determined by the degree ol in- 
telligence with which one uses his leisure lime. 
Youth cannot solve this problem alone; the co- 
curricular program of the school should help 
him to de%'elop the ability and inclination to 
spend his spare time wisely. Clubs, especially 
those of a recreational and hobby nature, make 
dbt!ncti% e contributions to the present and pos- 
sible future nc^s of the pupils. The school’s 
educalional-recrealional program is a posilhc 
means for promoting the worthy use of Insure 
time, through what Thomas Briggs called 
teaching pupils to do better those desirable ac* 
liritie* that they will do anyway. Many lifelong 
a%'ocational interests that pay generous social 
annuities are started in the schooPs cocurricu- 


lar program. The carry-over power of school 
actirities can he raised even higher through 
better and wider selection of activities and 
individual mastery' of the skills involved. 

Exploring Vocational PossibUUies. Vocational 
as well as vacational possibilities are explored 
in a broad program of school activities. Often 
a student’s abilities are inventoried and de- 
veloped during the presentation of a class play, 
the production of a school annual, the editing 
of a school paper, or the business managership 
of a school event. Therefore every school 
should have a club or organization to meet the 
needs, interests, and abilities of each pupil 
Then the cocurricular program can supplonent 
the curricular offerings by promoting voca- 
tional interests and special aptitudes. 

Building Sound Character. The cocurricular 
artix-ities are not designed with the negative 
purpose of killing time hut with the positive in- 
tent of building sterling character. If a youth 
has warped ideals, low standards ol conduct, or 
improper attitudes, the school program of ac- 
tivities seeks to modify them. This is not ac- 
complished through sermonizing, for character 
is caught rather than tanght Through the im- 
pact of group mores, ideals of sportsmatiship, 
and a perennial program of character-in-ac- 
tion, the organizations of the school strive 
ceaselessly to elevate xndiridual as well as 
group standards. To this end the sponsors must 
themselves seek to raise their personality quo- 
tient and to lead lives that are positively above 
reproach and impeccably honest The sacred 
principles of careful custodianship and honest 
stewardship of funds must be maintained by 
sponsors and students alike. Time-honored 
civic and moral values must he stressed if the 
varied and extensive program is to justify the 
time and money expended upon iL 

Program 

The numerous organizations and the complex 
interrelation of the varioos cocurricular ac- 
tirities make U diScult to group them, since 
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many may be classified properly under several 
headings. The following eight classifications 
are arbitrarily established here for the pur- 
poses of organized arrangement: guidance ac- 
tivities, student participation in govemmoil, 
journalistic activities, musical organizations 
and activities, speech activities, school clubs, 
athletic activities, auxiliary organizations and 
activities. 

These various undertakings, which might 
have several subdivisions, are described tersely 
in the pages which follow. 

GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 

Although all cocurricular activities contribute 
to personal, social, educational, avocational, 
vocational, or other phases of life guidance, 
some organizations are directly characterized 
by their guidance function. Chief among these 
are (1) the class organizations, and (2) the 
homerooms. 

Class Organizations. An old and prevalent co- 
curricular activity is that of class or grade or- 
ganizations. These groupings may be found 
all the way from the kindergarten through 
higher education. The classes usually elect a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
representatives to the student council and other 
organizations, and a class sponsor or sponsors 
from the faculty. Preferably all classes, except 
the incoming freshman class, choose their of- 
ficers and sponsors in the spring before (he 
close of the school year. This permits more 
careful planning, more mature selection of 
plays to be given in the fall, and enables other 
organizations dependent upon class elections, 
such as the student council, to function early 
in the fall. 

The main function of the class organization, 
particuiariy in the freshman year, is that of 
orientation and guidance. This orientation may 
well begin before the freshmen arrive on the 
grounds. A spring visitation day i»hen the 
whole school plajs host to the viriling eighth 
graders is a growing practice. In many instrfu- 
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hons of higher learning a freshman week is an 
effective phase of a larger program of adjust- 
Special assemblies for freshmen and the 
utilization of class meetings are common meth- 
ods of orientation. The guidance function is 
particularly effective again in the senior year 
when in class meetings and home-room organi- 
zations particular emphasis is given to the stu- 
dent s adjustment to his future college or out- 
of-school activities. Although (his aspect of 
guidance is stressed usually in the later years 
of the student’s schooling, it should be a part of 
a pyramidal program which has its broad base 
laid early in his school career. 

H ome Room. The class organization is affected 
by the existence of a home-room piogram. Most 
elementary pupils are assigned to a room which 
is their home during the school day. This plan 
is continued in the secondary school and helps 
to bridge the gap between grades, Under the 
guidance of an older person, the teacher, the 
pupil finds in his school home the common 
bonds of understanding and allied interests that 
characterize family life. 

This coordinating center sen-es many pur- 
poses, such as helping the pupil feel at home, 
developing desirable pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, guiding the pupil, building desirable 
ideals and habits of citizenship, and expediting 
the handling of administrative routine. Thus 
the home room is not merely an adminisfratii e 
arrangement; it is a learning environment rich 
in opportunities for cultivating citizenship and 
democracy through well-organized procedures. 

The group and personal contacts stimulate 
friendships and make the student feel that he 
has a place ev en in a large high school The De- 
troit house plan, emplo)ed in a modified form 
inEvan«Jon (Illinois) Township High ^hool, 
is an exampleof (his individualizedadminislra- 
tion, which encourages students to share in the 
task of ruling ihemsebc* and to develop poiM? 
and assurance. 

Membership of (he room is arran£ed on any 
one of several baw such as by alphaM. by 
intelligence or ability ratings, by honionUl 
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sectioning (as by grades), by vertical arrange- 
ment cutting across all years, by first-period 
clagg, by chronological age, by sex, by previous 
school, by major interest, or by curriculum. 
Each school should select the organizational 
pattern that best fits its peculiar needs. 

Guidance is the predominating activity of the 
home room- Therefore the teacher in charge 
must be genuinely interested in pupils and their 
welfare. Some sponsors visit the homes of their 
counselees in order to learn more about them 
and their background. Through arrangements 
made by parent-teacher organizations a home- 
room father or mother often cooperates with 
pupils and teachers. 

In order to be educationally effective, the 
home room needs a vrell-balanced program of 
activities planned by a special room committee 
or all-school committee on programs and ac- 
lirities. An important feature is the daily meet- 
ing arranged, as a part of the regular school 
schedule. Appropriate programs are often ex- 
changed between rooms or presented in as- 
sembly. All school members should participate 
in some home-room activity — this is the es- 
sence of democratic participation in home life. 
The home room may well be the starting point 
in the organization of the cocurricular activ- 
ities. Representatives from it serve on the stu- 
dent council Delegates from other organiza- 
tions and clubs may send representatives lo 
the meetings. 

STUDEXT PARTiaPATIO.V 
IN DESIOCIUnc COVERNSfENT 

The decades of the 19505 and the lOCQs in 
American education will undoubtedly be 
known for the emphasis upon democracy. The 
American Council on Education, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the Citizenship 
Project with headquarters at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the U3. Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Association of Student Council*, the 
American Legion, and many state and local or- 
ganizations have directed attention lo the cur- 
rent problem of making democracy work, es- 


pecially in education. As John Dewey once 
said, “Democratic ends demand democratic 
methods for realization.” A cocurricular group 
that fosters the practice of democratic proce- 
dures is the student or school council Abo de- 
signed to help students share in some or all 
phases of self-government are school service 
organizations, such as the safety and citizens’ 
clubs; boards of control; student-faculty com- 
mittees; borne rooms; interclub and interfra- 
lemily organizations; and informal student- 
faculty-community partnerships. The student 
council is the most prevailing type of formal 
organization. It is disetwsed here under the 
headings What the Student Council Is Not, and 
\?Tiat the Student Council Is. 

What the Student Council Is Not. The state- 
ments which follow are intended to correct a 
few misconceptions: 

1. The student council is not a substitute for 
school adminiatralors. The public pays 
the school executives to manage the 
school, thus centering responsibility in 
trained educational leaders. 

2. It is not a supreme court It is not a sub- 
stitute for the board of education, which 
is the highest legally established authority 
for the conduct of the affairs of the school 
district 

3. It IS not a robot of the administration or 
faculty. The council president and secre- 
tarj' are not just radio or TV announcers 
doing conunerciab, often in the preor- 
dained words of the principal 

4. It is not a secret society. Its business is 
not conducted behind closed doors. 

5. It is not a spy system. It is not instituted 
as a snooper council to ferret out viola- 
tions of school regulations. 

G. The council is not a group of do-nothings- 
Seldom do the members refu«e to work 
at challenging tasks. 

7. It is not merely extracurricular — it is co- 
curricular and often curricular. It is rot 
apart from but a part of the educational 
program. 
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8. The organization is not confined to sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Many ele- 
mentary schools have superior pupil-par- 
ticipation programs. 

9. The student council is not a spasmodic or- 
ganization that is here this year and gone 
the next. It provides a long-term program 
for improving the school, 

IP'kat the Student Council fs. On the affirma- 
tive side, the student council is all-important: 

1. As a body of school citizens, it is dedi- 
cated to cooperative living in a democratic 
society. The school council promotes a 
community ivay of living through provid- 
ing an apprenticeship in the practical pro- 
cesses of genuine democracy. 

2. It is a training ground. The development 
of continuous constructive citizenship 
among its members and the student body 
is its chief challenge- 

3. The student council is a parliamentary 
body. A concomitant learning experience 
in student council fvofk is the opportunity 
for the members to practice parliamentary 
procedure. They draiv up their constitu- 
tion, bylaws, rules and regulations and 
abide thereby. It is a formal forum for 
freedom. 

4. It is an organization for building school 
morale at all times. A vigorous council is 
a dynamo which daily generates energy, 
enthusiasm, and }ays]ty to the hcuhy snd 
school. 

5. The council is a challenge to a high sense 
of honor and honesty. Its task is to make 
the ethical health of the entire student 
body so wholesome that cheating and 
stealing will be condemned. 

6. It is a stimulant to scholarship. The mem- 
bers should be intelligent representatives 
of the school community. 

7. It is supposed to stimulate and regulate 
cocurricular activities. In many schools 
all organizations are chartered by the 
counciL 

8. The student council is designed to dei-elop 
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satisfactory leadership in school and so- 
ciety. Although followers are needed to 
cooperate with leaders, student council 
membership provides opportunity for 
leadership. 

9. One goal of student council activities is 
to develop intelligent voters. Voting in 
student council eI«:(ions should be such 
an interesting and stimulating experience 
that the student looks forward to the time 
when he can vote as a citizen of his com- 
munity, state, and ration. 

10. Finally, the student council through its 
numerous activities is a personalized in- 
strument for unifying the school. The 
story is told of a piccolo player who 
stopped in the midst of a selection because 
he felt he was not making a contribution. 
The orchestra leader, whose ears detected 
the inactivity, stopped the entire orches- 
tra to remind the piccolo player that his 
efforts counted. So too a student council 
seeks to make each person in school feci 
that he has a part to play in the harmoni- 
ous symphony of the socialized school in 
a democratic societ)’. 

JOUIWAUSTIC ACTIVmCS 

The benefits of journalistic activities In schools 
are manifold to the pupil. Here is his environ- 
ment clarified and interpreted for him. WJiiie 
he writes and reads his school paper, lie i' 
informed of his world; guided personally, vo- 
cationally, and educationally; and inffuencetl 
toward such desirable attitudes and habits as 
tolerance, sound thinking, and school spirit. 

These are the objectives toward v*!uch jour- 
nalistic efforts are directed in elemenlar), sec- 
ondary, and collegiate institutions. The major 
types of student publications are (1) news- 
papers, (21 annuals, (31 handl>ooks. and (4) 
magazines and other publications. 

School Nnespaper. The most common fom of 
student publication is the newspaper. 
papers may he daily, biweekly, weekly. «• 
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monthly, or monthly. Many elementary school 
papers are mimeographed, Vfhereas in the 
larger high schools and colleges the papers arc 
printed. Often in elementary and small second* 
ary schools the pupils and teachers cooperate 
with the local newspaper in producing a school 
page. 

At least half of the secondary schools have 
some form of news organ. Paralleling the 
growth in scholastic journalism has been the 
increase in state, regional, and national press 
associations for schools, among these being the 
National and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Associations. Annually the Educational Press 
Association publishes a helpful yearbook. The 
cumulative efforts of these associations, the 
courses in school journalism, and the enriched 
training of the sponsors of publications have 
all contributed to making the school newspaper 
today an important agent in the transmission 
of ideas and school spirit. Furthermore, 
through this medium many young people first 
leam the privileges and responsibilities in* 
volved in the freedom of the press in a de* 
mocracy. Significantly, the principals of the 
schools usually rank the ne>«'spaper as the most 
important extracurricular actirity. 

School Annual. The yearbook, which may be 
traced as far back as the collegiate booklet. 
Profiles of Part of the Class Graduated at Yale 
College, September, 1806, is usually an expen- 
sive publication. In many quarters justifica- 
tion for its costly existence is seriously ques- 
tioned. Numerous schools now print a less ex- 
pensive brochure dedicated especially to the 
senior class; others have their annuals mimeo- 
graphed or typewritten. Many benefits that 
might accrue to the students from creating an 
annual arc sacrificed when the maVe-up of the 
book is planned solely by the sponsor^and exe- 
cuted by paid commercial talent. The year- 
book, once the only publication in most 
schools, is now being subordinated to the 
school newspaper, although its archival func- 
tion will always give it a place in the program. 
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Handbook. A pubb'calion of growing popular- 
ity » the freshman or institutional handbook. 
This manual is a far more effective aid in 
freshman orientation than the old-fashioned 
hazing. Inexpensive handbooks packed with 
useful information and published in concise 
and attractive form are welcomed by new- 
comers to the complex life of the modem high 
school or college, whether they be new' stu- 
dents, teachers, or board members. These small 
books also provide an Inexpensive vehicle for 
interpreting the schools to the parents and gen- 
eral public. 

Afagazines and Other Publications. The current 
emphasis upon unleashing creative efforts and 
developing literary interests of pupils has fo- 
cused attention upon school magazines and 
similar avenues for expression. The number 
of magazines submitted to the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association is steadily increasing. 
These periodicals, issued in duplicated or 
printed format, constitute outlets not only for 
literary creativeness and insight, hut also for 
expression through drawings, cartoons, and 
photographs. An interesting cooperative public 
relations medium is a carefully designed and 
cleverly edited student-faculty magazine, which 
presents, chiefly through photographs, a story 
of the students and faculty members at home, 
at school, and in their cocurricular activities. 
Se»'eral schools and colleges issue alumni bul- 
letins. 

Several school organizations issue their own 
publications. For example, the Future Farmers 
of America may prepare its local program for 
the year in a printed form. The student coun- 
cil often publishes a bulletin in connection 
with its activities. School publications of all 
types and the numerous allied journalistic 
clubs, such as the Quill and Scroll, are vitaliz- 
ing agencies in the education of the consumer 
and the producer — the reader and the wTitcr. 

Unfortunately in the United States reading 
end writing are fading as neglected arts do. 
The modem mass media of communication, 
such as television and radio, militate against 



the writing and reading of letters, periodicals, 
and books. The printed work is not ephemeral 
—it lasts after the TV program stops. Journal- 
ism in grades, high school, and college can help 
promote perennial print. 


gram or festival, the latter usually being given 
outdoors. In some cities skilled musicians from 
ihe various schools are selected for an all-city 
glee club, orchestra, or band. Many slates 
stage an annual program of high school talent 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

Music is the center of many currlcnlar and co- 
currlcular activities, which are classified here 
as (1) vocal and (2) instrumental. Singing is 
often combined with acting, as in operettas, 
and with instrumental accompaniment, M in a 
cantata. The music groups are naturally in- 
terested in both performing and listening. A 
separate music appreciation club may be or- 
ganised for nonperformers who are unable 
or unwilling to produce music but who, »s co • 
aumers. are desirous of raising their level of 
music appreciation. “Music lor everyone and 
everyonrior music" is fast becoming a school 
realization. 

Vocal Organizationt and Aclmltcs. nc chirf 
vocal organizations, either eurr.cular or cm 
curricula^ are glee elubs-boys . 8-^ , “ 
mixed. Their chief objectives r«re« . 
entertainment, and apprMieUo"- | 

may be traced to the old fe-"® 
day a typical °B„,, ,Lnd, 

several glee clubs, //^h sexes, 

and freshman group for einpers are 

The 0 cappcllo choirs and madrigal s -6''. ar 
increasluT in popularity- Tbe epere - allow 
ing opportunity for ^ en- 

other combinations, is a P‘e"'"e j 

tertainment, especially in the elementary 
junior high schools. 

fastrumeamfOrgaai-sarm^^^^^^ 
instrumental groups mo ^ orchestras, 

secondary schools 

Smaller groupings, s ^ , harmonica 

chamber ,he music 

and other mstrumeu 
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SPEECIt ACTIVITIES 

The drama is one of the oldest mediums of or- 
ganized human speech, extending from the 
Greek plays down through the French and 
Elizabethan plays to the present period of 
drama, which includes legitimate, motion-pic- 
ture, and television acting. The greatest foren- 
sic activity in American life was during the 
revolutionary period when oratory nourished. 
Today the emphasis is upon mfotmal tech- 
niijues, such as panel discussions and forums. 

Dzamatic AclivUies. Generally school drama- 
lies are handled either in regular classes nr 
through cocurrieular activities. The 
auctions or one-act plays may be 
a local drama club or a chapter of Nat, n 1 
Thespians, or by the junior or senior class 
ulally the work is divided among various 
"3me.s for costuming, bgbtlng, . 
and advertising. The drama coach may ea 
courage the mure backward studenis to sdf- 
expression through acting; be "V 
tribulc lo the legitimate ''Zt hi pu- 

velopmen. of b-'"™'; 'f 

f Tnelf IVo Jdml help, students t, ... 
!:lad,l‘tr,tu.ct.tuco„.truc.,.n<ltu 
write their plays- 

..Cirilies- Chief among the tettmsie 

activities arc declam.tim-, 
poetry rcadmg. cx OTjm pUy. 


forensic 

are 
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decision or nondecision debates, are conducted 
on an interschool basis. Writing original 
speeches appeals especially to students who 
possess creative literary talents and who hope 
thereby to inform, impress, or persuade the 
audience to thought or action. Debates con- 
stitute the chief activity in the field of public 
speaking and are the most criticized. Properly 
conducted, however, debates may help pupils to 
think logically, to organize materials carefully, 
to cultivate mental alertness, to analyze an 
argument critically, to promote reliance upon 
facts and research rather than prejudice, and 
to develop a lifelong interest in socioeconomic 
and governmental problems. Debate and dis- 
cussion are the breath of democracy. Poetry 
reading, extempore speeches, choral reading, 
broadcasting, forums, junior town meetings, 
classrooms organized as national congresses, 
model United Nations assemblies, and panel 
discussions are among tbe popular forms of 
speech activities, all of which can contrihule 
markedly to wholesome character development. 
The major objective in contests in speech and 
other competitions should be not to win a 
decision or to secure a prize but to pace each 
other on the road to excellence. 

SCHOOL CLUBS 

Most cocurricular activities may be classified 
as cluhs. Nowhere in the school Vile is more 
freedom and variety displayed than in the 
names of the clubs. Their vast variety testifies 
to the individualistic interests of youth as well 
as to its gregariousness. The launching of the 
space age led to the formation of many science 
and satellite clubs. 

Louis Adamic has said, “People without a 
firm sense of Tjelonging’ cannot properly de- 
velop, cannot play their full parts in the Ameri- 
can scene.” Through a wide variety of organi- 
zations, tbe school seeks to interest each student 
in at least one meaningful cocurricular activity 
in which the desideratum is not mere member- 
ship but arthe and voluntary participation on 
the part of the boy or girt Unless there is some 


surveillance the clubs are likely to grow up 
like mushrooms and then die; hence all char- 
ters should be granted by the student council 
or a similar organization and adequate spon- 
sorship provided. Any club that fails to func- 
tion or to live up to the tradition of the school 
should be warned and then disbanded if no 
improvement results. Emerson once said, ‘We 
send our children to the master but the boys 
educate them,” School clubs, an outlet for the 
urge to gregariousness, should have definite 
educational and recreational values. 

PLAY A^'D ATHLETIC ACnVITIES 

Children love to play. The recess period with 
its opportunities for games is often cherished 
more than the regular three R’s, Play is 
temational activity and a trip around the world 
reveals many identical elements in games chil- 
dren play at school and at home. 

Often the extracurricular activities of 
schools and colleges that receive the Tnijor 
share of financial support and the largest 
amount of publicity are of an athletic nature. 
A well-balanced physical education program 
in secondary schools and colleges includes ath- 
letics, in addition to the regular programs for 
guidance and instruction in health and physical 
activities. Athletics include two major phases: 
(1) intramural sports and (2) inlerscholastic. 
These are not disparate elements hut parts of 
a larger whole. 

fntramuraf Sports. The term “inlramurak” de- 
rived from the Latin words meaning “within 
the walls,” refers to the activities conducted 
within the walls of a particular school. The in- 
tramural sports program may also include sev- 
eral schools within a city. 

Intramurals, as distinguished from inter- 
scholastic sports, encourage participation by 
local boys and girls with a minimum of the 
competitive spirit. Based upon the theory of 
athletics for all, the intramural program seeks 
to maintain many sports for the sake of all 
students rather than for the sake of a few atb- 
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letic teams. It is directed toward developing 
lasting recreational interests and sport skills 
in people who must live in a highly Indus- 
trialized civilization. 

Many intramural sports have heen trans- 
ferred from the open lot or street to the school 
grounds; many of them carry over during the 
vacation periods. Initiative is maintai^d 
through a system of student managers. Ihe 
units of competition vary; in one school it may 
be by classes and in another on the basis o 
physical aptitude tests. In addition to the 
Livlties listed later under Inter«;hoIast.c 
Athletics, the following are among the favorite 
intramural sports; swimming, hockey, tone 
and flag football, softball, badminton, ping- 
pong, volleyball, shuSIeboard, horseshoe, 
Lchery, hiking, camping, and various wmter 
snorts Today Intramural programs, p 
days, and physical activity clubs 
students under the direction of wefl-trained 
instructors and coaches. 

Interscholastic Athletics.^ This 

maligned part of the j^^jarly the 

gram in schools and Commission 

‘comLit its-pubUcation 

part of the school physical Z 3,h. 
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tinue to grow. Conscientious efforts are being 
made to eliminate or reduce the evils in the 
system, including “athlete’s head.” 

Many schools have developed a system of 
major and minor sports. The former usually 
include football, basketball, track, and base- 
ball; the latter embrace tennis, swimming, 
wrestling, golf, fencing, and boxing. 

Naturally, many changes occur in athletic 
competition through progressive modifications 
of the rules. Many small high schools have 

turned to six-man football teams. Modifications 

are constantly being made for the benefit of 
either the players or the spectators or both 
groups. Because of rigorous training recened 
in hiS school, many modern youth break rec- 
ords athletically in coUege and professional 
compelilion, such as running a mile in tes 

rnfonrminu.e,.Inalandoffre..n.erF.m. 

such as the United Slates, alMeltc compel.t.on 
has a tremendous appeal to youth, 
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and cultivation of effective listening and cour- 
teous audience hatils. 

The programs are planned by an assembly 
committee and usually given once a week. 
Something is lost in the school or college where 
assemblies or convocations are held only once 
or twice a year. The growing practice of in- 
creased student and audience participation in 
assemblies is a wholesome trend. These con- 
vocations may be held outdoors. 

Many programs are presented by students 
and faculty sponsors for community organiza- 
tions like the parent-teacher association, noon- 
day luncheon clubs, and women’s clubs. These 
performances help to interpret the school to 
the community; therefore the participants and 
the type of program should be carefully chosen. 
Usually a large number of pupil performers 
increases not only the benefits to the partici- 
pants but also the number of interested spec- 
tators. 

Commencement. The old-style graduation pro- 
gram has been replaced by the modem vitalized 
commencement, often held outdoors. Even the 
old-fashioned mottoes, banners, and streamers 
have given way to a simpler and more effective 
decoration. The present commencement means 
more than the mere handing out of diplomas 
to graduates after they have listened to a long- 
winded orator. It means a pupil-planned pro- 
gram in wbicb the activities are a culmination 
of the year’s work. Elaborate graduation exer- 
cises for eighth graders have been superseded 
by promotion exercises designed to shift the 
emphasis from graduation to continuation. 
These modem programs center attention on the 
students and Help to enlist community interest 
in the school and the results of its work. Im- 
portant parts of the older graduation programs, 
as class history, will, poem, and prophecy, 
are scheduled on class night during commence- 
ment week- Senior vesper services in the high 
schools and the baccalaureate services in the 
colleges and universities sound an essential 
spiritual note in the commencement week ac- 
tivities. Each year the National Education As- 


sociation publishes a very useful Commence’ 
ment Manual, which contains numerous sug- 
gestions for improving commencement pro- 
grams. 

Parliamentary Procedures. Most cocurricular 
organizations employ parliamentary proce- 
dures in the conduct of their meetings. As the 
name indicates, parliamentary law and prac- 
tice have been derived from the traditions and 
rules for transacting business in the British 
Parliament. Later the terminology was applied 
to the routine procedures of any deliberative 
assemblage. In the United States which, as a 
young nation, has not had the time or inclina- 
tion to develop respect for moldy traditions, a 
unique system of written and unwritten laws 
has evolved for the conduct of legislative as- 
semblies and organized bodies. Responsible for 
the plan most widely used in the United Slates 
is G^eral Henry M. Roberts of the U.S. Army. 
His Rules of Order is usually the final dictum 
regarding actions taken or to be taken by de- 
liberate bodies. Many organizations select a 
member as parliamentarian whose chief func- 
tion is to rule on questions relating to the 
proper conduct of meetings. 

The functioning knowl^ge of these proce- 
dures gives grace, poise, and dignity to the 
presiding ofiicer and helps to ensure the rights 
of the members. In a dynamic democracy these 
roles for the conduct of meetings protect the 
rights of the minority and restrain the ma- 
jority from undue privileges. Parliamentary 
law, as a code of group conduct at meetings, is 
designed as a facilitating tool and should not 
be used as an end in itself so that it obstructs 
rather than abets eflicicrcy. 

Social Acliviiies. An individual must leam to 
live not only with bimself but also with others. 
Nearly all cocurricular activities encourage 
companionship between the individual and his 
associates and provide social functions that 
rub down the rough spots. These may be paf* 
lies, teas, banquets, or dances. They help the 
student to feel at home in a social environment 
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and give him a lifelong appreciation for the 
little niceties, the social techniques, and pleas- 
urable amenities so necessary in a 
world. School parties, properly supervisrf, 
promote simple pleasures and platonic rela- 
tionships between boys and girls, and counter- 
act in a measure the present undue emphasis 
upon commercialized amusements. _ 

Unfortunately, for some students the sraa - 
izing process Is carried to excess through too 
many social affairs. Furthermore, the school 
environment alone does not ensure fratemizing 
on the part of the participants. Overstrwt, i 
his Guide to Civilized tou/ing, caustically pm- 
tures the couples who attend a 
isolation from every other couple. A luod^ 
social dance is often a 

nomenon. Under reasonable guidance, periodic 
school-sponsored social affairs can be Jo 
ciational activities for social therapy and char- 
acter development. 

School Lunch Propcm- The f 
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of-doors. Today, too much education is limited 
to windowed walls, firm floors, and ceilinged 
classrooms. 

Various educational organizations have long 
recognized the value of outdoor education, es- 
pecially camping. Charitable associations 
sponsor camps for the underprivileged and 
private ones often cater to the well-to-do, but 
millions of youth do not enjoy continuous out- 
of-door living. Hence many school systems seek 
to provide outdoor education and camping as 
curricular and coeurricular activities. Of in- 
creasing popularity are the various types ol 
outdoor camps-the permanent, 
the week-end, the overnight, and the trave 
camp or youth hostel. The camp is becoming 
one of the school’s best laboratories. 

Mmelloneom Actmtic. hhny ‘'"’‘'''"J' 
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Of a military nature are military tram g 
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ice work, particularly at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The organization and administra- 
tion of these activities constitute a major task 
in American education. 

Administration 
The remaining phases of cocurricular activities 
to be considered here are (1) development of 
the local program, (2) sponsorship, (3) par- 
ticipation, (4) financing, and (5) cooperation 
with state and national organizations. 

DEVTLOPilEXT OF THE LOCAL PROGRAM 

Many teachers and administrators who for- 
merly tolerated extracurricular actinties as 
necessaiy' evils are now aggressively promoting 
the program that pays increasing dividends on 
society’s investmenL 

Initiating the Activities. Most cocurricular pro- 
grams have their genesis in the home rooms 
and in class organizations from which come 
the student council representatives. All pro- 
posed organizations should be ev'aluated care- 
fully before they are started. Furthermore, they 
should be begun on a modest scale. For ex- 
ample, if a school does not have home rooms, 
such a system is best introduced gradually, 
preferably after a close study and visitation of 
other schools by both teachers and pupils. The 
plan can then be presented by student leaders. 
Unless there is a demand for it, an organiza- 
tion should not be launched. The formulation 
of objectives for the entire cocurricular pro- 
gram may well constitute an important element 
in its organization and administration. Fur- 
thermore, the program must be consonant with 
the peculiar needs of the community. 

Administering the Program. Since the prin- 
cipal of the school is responsible to the Iraard 
of education, he should have the right of veto 
power over any and all actions of extracurric- 
ular groups. Of course, he will seldom exer- 
cise this direct control, and then with discre- 
tion. Greater diplomacy on the part of prin- 
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cipals, superintendents, teachers, and boards 
of education will prevent many a school strike. 

Scheduling the Activities. Ellsworth Tompkins 
of the U.S. Office of Education found that 
school organization for extraclass activities 
generally follows one of these three patterns: 

1. The activity period, which is intended to 
provide for most extraclass activities within 
the daily time schedule 

2. The core program, which consolidates 
much of the extraclass activities with the 
class activities 

3- The bejore-school and after-school activi- 
ties program, which provides for most of 
the exiraclass activities outside the regular 
school session 

^ A growing practice is to schedule the cocur- 
ricular activities in the daily program. This in- 
creases the participation of pupils, especiaUy 
of those who, because of bus transportation or 
early home-going, cannot remain after school 
A special portion of the day is allotted in the 
regular schedule, usually a set time, as the 
first or last hour in the morning, or a floating 
period. If there have been seven regular peri- 
ods, an eighth period is added during which 
aU organizations meet Such arrangements re- 
duce the sponsor’s afterschool work and ob- 
viate parental criticism that pupils spend most 
of Iheir afterschool hours at school 
The scheduling of the activities as a whole 
is not sufficient; the programs for each organi- 
zation roust also be carefully planned. A com- 
plicated problem is that of avoiding conflicts 
brtween groups, particularly in a high school 
w ere the gjinnasium and auditorium are com- 
bined. Wherever possible, it is very desirable 
to make school activities a part of a commu- 
nity calendar. 

Evaluating the Activities. The activities must 
constantly be evaluated, Ofttimes a club starts 
with much gusto and then disintegrates. An 
annual report, plus periodic checkups Ly a stu- 
dCTt-faculty committee, wiU aid In determining 
whether the charter should be regranled the 



next year. If a group is guilty of misconduct of 
a serious nature, a warning may be issued and 
the charter revoked if the abuse continues. 
Every organization should seek a worth-while 
project for its year’s work. A stepping-up pro- 
gram, like that of the Scouts with their tender- 
foot, second-class, and iirst'class stages, aids in 
evaluating individual and group progress. It 
has been found in field ivork that those insti- 
tutions with strong, balanced, graduated «lra- 
curricular programs make outstanding con- 
tributions in promoting an active, intelfigent 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 

SPONSORSHIP OF COCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Qualificalions of Advisers, The success of 
many an extraclass organization may be traced 
to the sponsor. Although the latter does not 
assume the dominant role that he does in the 
classroom as a teacher, nevertheless he can 
exert a real influence. Some general qualifica- 
tions for sponsors are sympathy with boys 
and girls, their temptations and problems; 
ability to win the confidence of both youth 
and parents; capacity to lead and to follow; 
willingness to be identified wholeheartedly 
with the organization and to put in extra hours 
of work in its interest; high standards of per- 
sonal conduct and moials) sense of humor; 
alertness to what is going on outside as %vell 
as inside school; and good sense of values in 
the expenditure of time, money, and talents. 
Besides these general requirements, the direc- 
tors of certain groups need specialized training, 
for example, the sponsors of journalistic, ath- 
letic, and music events. There is no set pattern 
for sponsors. On the whole they must possess 
the quality of “leaching as though they taught 
not,” while bearing constantly in mind the 
purposes for which the activity is designed. 

Selection of Advisers. How shall the sponsore 
be chosen? Usually the procedure involves se- 
lection by the principal, election by the pupils, 
or a combination or compromi«e, F or example, 
pupils may choose a sponsor from a recom- 
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mended list. Often the advisers for activities 
that call for technical trahmg are appointed 
to that task when empIo)ed by the board of 
education and superintendent of schools. Both 
sponsors and pupils should be happy and con- 
genial in their cocurricular relations. 

Training of Advisers. The typical secondar)* 
school teacher is called upon to supervise at 
least one extraclass activity. A good prepara- 
tion for this assignment or choice is to have 
participated in this activity in high school and 
college and to have taken a course in extra- 
instructional duties, such as those offered in 
many colleges and universities. These courses 
are designed to give prospective or experienced 
teachers a knowledge of the entire cocurricular 
program and an opportunity to assist in spon- 
soring a specific group. Furthermore, many 
books and periodicals aid the sponsors of 
school activities. A popular periodical is 
School Activities. A magazine helpful to both 
students and sponsors of student councils and 
chapters of the National Honor Society is 
Student Life, issued under the aegis of the 
National Association of Secondary-school 
Principals. Many secondary and college teach- 
ers secure positions because of special qualifi- 
cations for sponsorships of extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Coordination of Efforts. In recent jears, par- 
ticularly in Jarge schools, concentrated efforts 
have been made to coordinate the entire extra- 
curricular program. To this end a director 
supervises all the activities or a commiltrc of 
sponsors may meet periodically to plan the co- 
ordination of efforts. An example of the recog- 
nition given to extraciass life in general educa- 
lion is the exlracurriculum division at Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Mi«souri. one of llie 
coordinate educationaf divi*ion8 of the college. 

It is administered by a director, who. with the 
aid of teachers, ad« i*er*. and re.itJenee-ha!l 
coun<elors, encourages students to utilire out- 
oMaa life as a means of attaining indiv jdual 
objectives. 
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PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 

Stimulation of Participation. A goal in extra* 
class work is that of universality — all pupils in 
the school participating in at least one cocur* 
ricular activity. This necessitates promotion 
and stimulation, preferably by the student 
body. Many schools and colleges now require 
a certain number of extracurricular units to- 
ward graduation. Most activities, except those 
overemphasizing interscholastic competition, 
are based upon the slogan, “The more the mer- 
rier.” 

Restriction of Participation. A corollary is the 
principle that participation must be restricted. 
These are two parts of the same basic idea 
that cocurricular activities must be regulated 
in order to avert the danger that the pendulum 
for some pupils will swing to the extreme of 
nonparticipation and for others to that of 
overparticipation. In the latter case the cocur- 
ricular becomes anlicurricular. Two methods of 
curtailing the ambitions of the overzealous or 
talented individual ace a point system and a 
program of majors and minors. The former 
assigns to each activity a specified number of 
points and stipulates the maximum permitted 
each student. The latter divides activities or 
ofEces into majors and minors, each student 
being restricted to a specified number. Some- 
times an effective control is a sliding scale 
whereby the aggregate number of points or 
majors that a student may cany is determined 
by his scholastic and health records and his 
years in school. A s}stem of checks and bal* 
ances tends to distribute more evenly the op- 
portunities lor both participation and leader- 
ship. Any method of encouraging, limiting, or 
redirecting participation necessitates an accu- 
rate record of the membership and officers of 
the various organizations. 

Parlicipation in Contests. Many school people 
are contest minded — they accept numerous in- 
vitations to compete for prizes and honors. 


Several boards of education have been forced 
to pass rulings against the abuse of contests; 
many state educational organizations are 
aligned against competition. Some state-wide 
high school activities associations decide which 
contests shall he held. TTie Contest Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals periodically issues lists of 
approved national school contests in which the 
educational values outweigh the direct or im- 
plied commercial or propaganda aspects. The 
tendency is to replace highly competitive 
events by festivals, play days, nondecision de- 
bates, and other forms of talent matching which 
are not dominated by the slogan “Anything to 
win.” 

FINANCING THE ACnVITIES 

Budgeting. Too often, extracurricular organi- 
zations go into the red because of poor initial 
planning of finances. Each group ought to 
prepare a budget consisting of its proposed 
program of activities, estimated expenditures, 
and proposed receipts. Furthermore, a central 
committee should draw up one consolidated 
budget for all the school activities. Aside from 
its function as a control, the budget has a 
definite educational value if the students par- 
ticipate in planning and executing it. 

Sources of Receipts. Among the usual sources 
of revenue for the cocurricular program are 
the following: student fees, funds from the 
board of education, sales, donations, and gate 
receipts. A common procedure is an activity 
fee whereby each student pays a fixed amount 
that covers all activities. An allotment board 
composed of students and teachers allocates 
the funds. 

Expenditures. All expenditures for extracufri> 
ular activities must be carefully accounted 
for. Usually both receipts and expenditures are 
administered through a central treasurer who 
may be a clerk in the principal’s office or an 
instructor in the commerce department. He 
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is usually assisted by student treasurers who 
work under his immediate surveillance. 

Aitditing and Protection. All extracurricular 
accounts should be carefully cheeked. This in- 
cludes the preaudit of bids before they are 
paid, the monthly audit, and the annual audit. 
The audits should be of two types; the adminis- 
trative check usually made by students, facul^, 
or a Escal officer within the employ of the 
school; and the independent examination ^ 
accounts conducted by a person not connected 
with the school system. Some statM require 
that all extracurricular school funds be audited 
by a bonded person employed by the school 
district. Everything should he done to ensure 
protection of both money and persons w 
handle it, particularly since many schooU use 
public fun* to finance part o the 
Livities. A very helpful bullet." 
ing the financing of these activities is j 
of Accounting Principles an , rtytheAsso- 
Student Activity funds 
elation of School Business Officials. 

COOPERATIOH WITH STATE AND 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

State Organisations. Many " 

groups are chapters of state 
are banded informally m ° 

terscholastic high school "“‘eh^ol affiletic 
often affiliated in a Hate h.£ schoo^^^^ 
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with such state, national, and international or- 
ganizations as are demanded and approved. 
Examples respectively are: State Chapter of 
Future Teachers of America, National Regis- 
try of Student Rocketeers through the Rocket 
Research Institute, and United Nations Clubs 
Many local and state associations are affiliated 
with national and international organizations. 
Among the projects of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation was that of gathering information about 
national agencies that serve youth. Many are 
primarily membership organizations. Numer- 
ous national meetings are >>'« 
lerested in religion, as the YMCA, the YWCA, 
and the Catholic Youth Organization. 

America does not have a youth movment- 

it ha, many movements. » ““* 'v "fl- 

to many organizations and has many al- 
legiance, in and out of school. 
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ters for student activities. The current trend 
is to^vard a well-Lalanced program of activi- 
ties in harmony with fundamental principles 
of education. 

Among the propulsive principles for the 
program are these. The top priority in educa- 
tional institutions should be the intellectual 
interests- The academic dog should not be 
wagged by the extracurricular tail. The valid- 
ity of the democratic faith in America is dem- 
onstrated daily in cocurricular activities that 
promote cooperative living. These pupil-cen- 
tered programs promote constructive citken- 
ship through creed and deed. Here youth learns 
leadership and followership. Since school is 
society, the social life of youth cultivates the 
art of companioning. 

The cocurricular activities epitomize learn- 
ing by doing. The quality of life is often dyed 
the color of one’s leisure thoughts and pursuits. 
A broad program explores vocational as well 
as avocational and vacational avenues. The 
cocurricular activities are not designed to kill 
time but to build sterling character. 

The cocurricular program is prolific with 
activities and organizations. The foilowing 
eight classifications are tersely described in 
this chapter: guidance, student government, 
journalism, music activities, speech, clubs, 
athletics, and auxiliary organizations. A broad 
program is balanced, and buttressed by the 
curriculum. 

All organizations should be evaluated before 


Suggested activities 

1. What cocurricular activity do you like most? 
Why? 

2. Develop principles that you think should gov- 
ern cocurricular activities. 

3. Define the qualities reqtured of student lead- 
ers. 

4. Investigate why many class and home-room 
organizations are ineflectire. 


and after they start. The principal should have 
veto power over the local program. The activi- 
ties are usually scheduled as (1) a period dur- 
ing the school day, (2) a core within the cur- 
riculum, or (3) a period before or after school. 
The activities must be subjected to serious 
scrutiny and surveillance. The sponsor plays 
a different role in out-of-class work where he 
teaches as though he taught not, for character 
is caught, not taught. Hence, sponsors must 
be carefully select^ and trained. The efforts 
of the numerous faculty advisers must be co- 
ordinated. Students should he stimulated to 
participate hut they ought also he restricted if 
they are overzealous extracurricularly. The 
main purpose of participating in contests is 
to pace each other on the road to excellence. 

Fiscally, cocurricular activities should be 
on a sound budgetary basis, with receipts ex- 
ceeding expenditures and with auditing a must 
It is best to have a director of extracurricular 
activities in the larger schools. 

Many local programs are affiliated with state, 
national, and international organizations. The 
United States does not have a youth movement 
— it has many movements calling for many 
allegiances. 

Just as radioactive by-products can he a 
nasty liability of nuclear fission or a technical 
tool for medicine, industry, and research, so, 
too, cocurricular activities can endanger the 
curriculum or, if properly controlled, enhance 
learning and living. 


5. List the main criticisms against student coun- 
cils. Enumerate some of their accomplish- 
ments. 

6. Coilect samples of school publications and 
evaluate them. 

7. Enumerate musical organizations in the ele- 
mentary or high school in your home town- 
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8. List typical speech activities students engage 

in outside of classwork. ^ 

9. Enumerate all the clubs found in your high 
school or college. Evaluate them. 

10. Describe a good intramural physical educa- 
tion program in a high school. 

11. List in two parallel columns the advantages 
and disadvantages oi interscholasuc compe- 
tition in high school athletics. 

12. Prepare an assembly program for some high 

school club. , , . . V „^i 

13. Describe a new type of vitalized hig sc 
commencement. 


14. Evaluate one or more social affairs held in 
high schools and colleges. 

15. Describe a military organization found in high 
schools or colleges. 

16. Diagram a plan for coordinating the extra- 
curricular activities of a school. 

17. List the desirable qualities of a sponsor for a 
specific extracurricular activity. 

18. How are activity programs financed in high 
school? In college? 

19. Name some national and international organi- 
sEUtions for youth. 
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the former has a shorter service life than the 
latter. An illustration of the first is school 
chalk, which is used up in a short period of 
lime; an example of equipment is a school 
desk, which may last for several years. Text- 
books are technically considered as equipment, 
^vhereas workbooks may be either equipment 
or supply items. Supplies and equipment may 
also be classified on the basis of whether they 
ate primarily instructional or building items. 
Educational supplies and equipment are ex- 
emplified respectively in chalk and books, 
whereas two building items are illustrated by 
sweeping compound and drinking fountains. 

Building supplies and equipment are given 
special emphasis in the last part of this chapter. 
Here the educational materials are grouped as 
(1) schoolbooks, and (2) other instructional 
supplies and equipment 

Books 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPilENT 

The Role of Print in Education. “What is the 
greatest invention in human history?” To this 
question there are many answers but for edu- 
cation there is only one: “The greatest in- 
vention is printing,” The first press in the 
territory now included in the United States 
was set up at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, by Stephen Daye in 1639. In 
the three hundred and more years that have 
elapsed since that time the relationship between 
the printing press and institutions of learning 
has been vitaL The publishing of educational 
books and other materials today constitutes a 
big business. 

Early American Textbooks. The change in 
schoolbooks forms a fascinating chapter in the 
history of printing and American education. 
The hornbook, a paddle-shaped contrivance 
which hung from the pupil’s neck, usually con- 
Uined the Lord’s Prayer and the alpbabeL 
The Sew England Primer, an example of the 
small, moralistic textbook used in the colonial 


days, is said to have taught millions to read 
and not one to sin. McGufje-/s Readers em- 
phasized the Bible and morals by means of 
interesting stories. America’s textbook best 
seller — over one hundred million copies — was 
the Elementary Spelling Book, the “blueback” 
speller of Noah Webster, in whose honor a 
memorial stamp was issued in 1958 to com- 
memorate the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of this pioneer lexicographer. In his speller one 
finds a list such as the following “words of 
seven syllables having the accent on the fifth ; 
im ma te ri aV i ty 
in com patibil'ity 
im per cep ti biK i ty 
ir re sistibil'ity 
in com bus ti bil' i ty 

Another speller bore the ambitious title Sew 
England’s Perfect Schoolmaster. The titles of 
books reveal marked changes between yester- 
year and now*. 

Memory was a cardinal virtue in early 
American education. For the schoolmaster 
there was a book entitled Mnemonics 
to the Acquisition of Knouledge whose au- 
thors, Pike and Pike, challenged any six men to 
learn as much as the Messrs. Pike could in any 
given length of time. There was Grimshaw’s 
huge volume devoted to “tables and explana- 
tion necessary to be learned by heart by every 
pupil studying arithmetic.” Often the text- 
books, which contained valuable materials in 
small-type footnotes, failed to challenge the 
interest of the reader. 

In the development of modem schoolbooks 
the four main influences were child psychology', 
textbook publication as a specialize industry', 
the improvement in printing and binding, and 
research by authors and publishers. 

The Textbook in .Modern Education. Over a 
century ago Emerson, in his memorable ad- 
dress, “The American Scholar,” distinguished 
clearly between the use and the abuse of books. 
Although books contain the inheritance of past 
thinking and as such are invaluable to the 
scholar, they should not be a substitute for 
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own thinking. On the other hand, some things 
can be learned better and more economicaUy 
from books than from other sources. The 
American Textbook Publishers Institute has 
produced a motion picture ^>ith the tenable 
title “Textbooks: The Second Most Important 
Influence.” Next to teachers is the tool of 
textbooks. 

SELECTION, ADOPTION, AND 
PEBCIIASE OF SCHOOLBOOKS 

Procedures in Selecting Textbooks. In contrast 
to the oM practice, whereby one person, usnaUy 
the administrator, selected the textbooks nsed 
by the teachers and pupils, is the 
cratic procedure by which an , , 

elected committee of teachers recommen 

texts. In this way teacher and pupil interMU, 
needs, and likes are known and 8‘ven con^ 
eration. Obviously the 
and needs of pupils must have prion I" 
writing, publishing, and selecting of textbook- 
TheM general techniques in eva u^mg 
textbooks prior to their adoption ar b^ 
live judgment and objective 
both are employed. The one is a 
nation of the book or books, often P'^ J 

asalesta.kbyarepresen.a.i.ola^^^^^^^^ 

pany or the receipt of a ji„s,akiDg 

folder. The other ‘f card, 

scrutiny by means of a 

or guide for textbook analysis. ^jiereas 

areTntended lor all books in geneiuh*- 

others are for a *P“‘®,^®fi,,es,bookan.ly 

^s:S;:i:^tfoi.owing-i" 

authorship date of pubhca.mn,su..ab.J^^_ 

content, organBat.on, teeming. 

readability, methods »' make- 
teaching aids, pupil b P Jelails, such 

up or format, and ™ 3 „racti.enes.A 

C™t::rm":t,“nd’luLbUi.yarethebig 
''■^^econtentof American textboo^b^ 

criticized as being too radical or too eo 

P*o»isio.>s roa 


live. Certain groups have launched periodic 
attacks on textbooks, especially those in social 
science. They claim that, although few can be 
classified as subversive, many of the books 
tMid to instill in the reader’s mind a discon- 
tent with American democracy and the vvork- 
ings of private enterprise. Certain members 
of the Congress of the United Slates have 
questioned the content of textbooks as “un- 
American.” In answer to the question, “In ) our 
opinion, how satisfactorily do school textbooks 
help pupiU to attain the American ideal of 
‘equal opportunity for all’?” a professor m 
the teaching of social studies expressed the 
following opinion: “No book that attempts to 
deal with any vital issue or problem m a vital 
way can be published at the present time with- 
out balanced sentences in which one pressure 
group is pluyud off Ogaimt another, or w.timut 
fhe usual dodges ol a so.calIed judicious chaD 
actor.” Several book survojs stress the need 
lor using objectivity and coming to pips with 

busioJu Jibe fault lies often in. he cour^ 

of study for which the textbooks are prepared. 
Diseretiou must ol course be used m selection 
of materials for schoolbooks, b“< ‘b"' 
much timidity in the writing and pubbslung 
of materials not only on American democ a ) 
but on many controversial issues. Some text 

furnish enough books on p . ^ 

..present dilIereu|^po.n»ol --l,^^,„.„ 

tor older pupds. The lexis ^ 

not only for conten u on'uructiim of 

The format or The pbj.i- 

Ihe book is a very .mjmr „,| 

cal appearance is allcc ,,pe, 

book, binding, ,oI.ooUH>oka have 

spacing, and matg' ; pa|<r. 

been too ‘Texlbook,. binding ma- 
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textbooks attractive, appealing, and durable^ 
The modern textbook is an invitation to learn* 
ing, silently saying, “Look, and read me.” 
Most of the changes in format that have been 
effected through the joint efforts of teachers, 
administrators, librarians, authors, and pub* 
Ushers are improvements. A few of the modem 
tendencies, such as freakish page make-up that 
presents broken lines of varying lengths and 
placements, present difficulties, especially to 
young readers. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, through leading book designers 
and printers, has launched a nationwide cam- 
paign for better-looking books — books that 
please the eye as well as the mind. Several 
awards are issued annuaUy, including the New- 
berry medal to the author of the outstanding 
book for children, and the Caldecott award to 
the illustrator of the most distinguished pic* 
ture book for children. 


Adoption of Textbooks. Textbooks, supple- 
mentary readers, and workbooks usually are 
adopted by (1) local authority, (2) the county 
superintendent or county board of education, 
or (3) a state textbook commission. 

The most usual procedure in the choice of 
basal textbooks is that of local selection upon 
the reco^endalions of teachers. This permits 
adaptability to conditions such as the length 
of the school year and the nature of the com- 
munity. A major handicap in this method is 
that students moving from one district to 
another, «en within the same county, do not 
find uniform textbooks. 


Many umc ihn «leclio„ of te«b„„ks i. 
made by either the county superintendent o, 
the county board of education. The connl, 
superintendent « frequently assisted by a com 
milto of teachers in the adoption of teat 

iVnolher method is that of slate.»id= adop 
tton, usually by a state «:hooll,oot commission 
Appmxunalely halt the state, base statute 
r^uinng uniform textbooks. The larcesl 
single purchaser of textbook, in the United 


States is Texas, which buys books for all ele- 
mentary school children in the state. 

Purchase and Distribution of Textbooks. After 
the textbooks have been selected and adopted, 
they are purchased and distributed for use. 
The distribution of books to pupils is usually 
accomplished through three major purchasing 
procedures: (1) pupil purchase, (2) school 
ownership, and (3) other methods. 

The common practice whereby pupils pur- 
chase their owTi books may be argued pro and 
con. It stimulates a learner to begin the ac- 
qubition of his owm library and relieves school 
board finances. On the other hand it retards 
the introduction of up-to-date textbooks. The 
basic objection to thb procedure is that it is not 
fully in accord with the democratic concept 
of supplying free education and free instruc- 
tional materials. To fumbh free instruction 
but to require the purchase of educational tools 
is an anomaly. 

Frequently a caste system prevails in Amer- 
ican education, since the pupib who live on 
one side of the railroad tracks are able to 
purchase textbooks while those on the other 
side are denied equal opportimity to leam be- 
cause their parents cannot afford to buy ade- 
quate learning material. The supplying of free 
textbooks by the board of education is far 
more common on the elementary than on the 
secondary leveL There are many pertinent ob- 
stacles, especially that of defraying the cost 
The pupil purchase of basal textbooks remains 
one of the hidden costs of so-called free educa- 
tion. 

The rental of textbooks has been called a 
child of the depression. The books, purchased 
by the board of education or other agencies, 
are rented to the pupib on a per capita or per 
subject basis. The fee system b similar to the 
rental plan : the school or pupil may purchase 
the basal text for a course such as high school 
EngUsh, and then upon pajment of a fee the 
pupil b supplied with the classics and other 
required supplementary materiab. There are 
numerous other de\-jations and combinations 
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of systems. No matter what procedure is used 
in supplying children with textbooks and ma- 
terials, it is necessary to keep these tools J 
to date and to increase in most schools the 
amount of money thus expended. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Their Role m Education. The library ought to 
be the heart of the school, with arteries running 
into each room, and capillaries to each pup L 
The plan of extensive reading requires much 
supplementary material. Ttaefore atom.^ 
tratLs and teachers should be 
the library and competent to guide pupits 

Mmentary and secondary 
braries should have a close and 

relationship. In '"f operated 

small districts the school hb ary P« 
as a branch of the city or 
draws freely on gre increas- 

Rolling libraries and bootoobil. are. 

^fn::s^^ou^^. several sta«_^ere..m 

county ‘=“■=“‘71 Joel districts cm 

system whereby the boo s cijcula- 

available by a well-planned ) 

.ion. Federal funds 77i„smaU 

have stimulated the use of more t, 

communities by pup* «« 

On the college l«el JuAdsmsof 

stone of the academic arch. I. 

the New York Times ouM 
college and university i essential 

library is th® jy,” The English 

organ of that 7arLd the lihraty 

scholar George Daws ® g man may 

as a “solemn chamber 

lake counsel with ““ /glorious among the 
and great, and good, anu g _ 

mcnUiat have gone before hin . 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards states that a satisfactory book collection 
for a library should have a fairly high rating 
in number of titles, balanced distribution, ap- 
propriateness for secondary school purposes, 
and recency of publication. 

A rough index of balance is the number of 
volumes in the various areas of one of the 
maior library classification systems, via., the 
Dewey Decimal System, whereby nonfiction 
books are arranged according to numbers and 
decimals. The major classifications m this sys- 
lem are as follows: 

1 I,. 500 Natural science 

000 General works auu 

. ^ 1 600 Useful oris 

100 Philosophy 

200 Religion ond mythology 700 Fine o 

, 800 Uteroture 

300 Sociology 

^ 900 History 

400 Language 

of equipment ctlier 

lights, clock ‘““S'dik tor librarian, cabinet 

and chairs, charg g . manaiine rack. 

and stand for card ratal ^ " gold- 

vertical files, \““r,f:::,%r:j;Lrk truck, 

ers, display tacks 7 -nna^ ^ ,„i„„ 

reduce eyesuain. 
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ancillary reading materials, and (2) multi* 
sensory aids to learning. 

A^■CILLART RE.U)ESG ilATERlALS 

The Dictionary. An important book, which 
should receive special attention in all educa* 
tional institutions, is the dictionary. A large 
dictionary placed on a bookshelf or desk in 
the front or rear of the room is not adequate. 
Each pupil ought to have an attractive dic- 
tionary gauged to his level and at hand for 
steady use. This may be supplemented by larger 
lexicons available for the group. Extensive 
reading and frequent reference to a dictionary 
help to develop a copious vocabulary and fine 
discrimination in meanintrs. 

The Workbook. Recent )ears have witnessed a 
growing demand for workbooks and kindred 
materials. Valuable as workbooks may be, an 
intelligent teacher will not rely implicitly upon 
an)thing mechanical; she wiQ vary the medi* 
ums of w ork as w ell as the methodology. 

Newipapers. Students are interested in news- 
papers. Today thousands of classrooms con- 
Uin newspapers. Many teachers employ the 
news, magazine, financial, and sport sections 
as means of general knowledge enrichment; 
they depend upon the book review, magazine, 
ih^ter, movie, art. music, radio, tel^ision, 
science, travel, and hobby sections for cultural 
guidance and enrichment. Yale’s famous pro- 
fessor of Engibh William Lyon Phelps once 
said the newspaper b one of the greatest aids 
to vitality Americans have. The emphasis on 
newspaper reading in schools has been pri- 
marilv for keeping up with current events. Tlic 
habit of reading current news is, of course, a 
first step, and the human-interesl story is nrob- 
ably a natural starting potnL The ultimate 
aim is to develop an intcUigcnlly critical alii- 
tude. 

yagarmer. Allied with the use of ncwspapo-s 
u that of magazines and periodicals. .Many 
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schools subscribe to publications such as Our 
Times, Reader^ s Digest, My Weekly Reader, 
and Scholastic. The current emphasis on can- 
did photography and pictorial sections in pop 
ular magazines brought about the introduction 
of these aids into the schooL It is obvious that 
the school must give attention to the selection 
and use of periodicals. 

Tests. The National Defoise Education Act 
has stimulated renewed interest in tests. 
Alarmed by the large number of able young 
people who drop out of high school and who 
turn their hacks on college. Congress in 1953 
decided to encourage a search for talent among 
young people through testing and counseling 
in schools. It provided money for the slates 
to develop their own means of testing students 
in both pubUc and private schools. 

Many good standardized tests are available 
for schools. There are achievement tests for 
measuring academic progress, useful in eval- 
uating both learning and teaching and in diag- 
nosing problems. Intelligence tests measure the 
iMmer’s mental capacity. Interest teats and ap 
titude tests help the student to arrive at a voca- 
tional choice more confidently. Obviously the 
choice of a lest will depend upon the purpose 
for which it is used. 

Probably ihe most comprehensive school 
testing program is the system of Regents Ex- 
aminalioos required for students throughout 
New York State. It has been criticized on the 
grounds that it encourages teachers to teach 
for the test rather than for the real needs of 
students. Someone has said, “Let me write 
your^tesls and I will have written your curricu- 
lum.” ^^inly ibe lest maker has a heavy 
responsibility, particularly when many people 
arc disposed lo attach more confidence in lest 
r«uUs than their makers would claim for 
them. 
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ing the five senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and feeling, the multisensory materials 
tun the gamut of the alphabet from the touch- 
and-see ABC block in the nursery to the smell- 
and-taste of zymurgy in the college chonistry 
laboratory. In the “cone of experience,** Edgar 
Dale lists the various types of audio-visual 
aids, as well as their relative position in a 
scale, from the apex of verbal symbols to the 
broad base of direct, purposeful experiences: 
(1) verbal symbols, (2) visual symbols, (3) 
recordings, radio, still pictures, (4) motion 
pictures, (5) television, (6) exhibits, (7) field 
trips, (8) demonstrations, (9) dramatized ex- 
periences, (10) contrived experiences, (11) 
direct, purposeful experiences.^ Obviously 
these divisions overlap and include many spe- 
cific mediums such as globes, maps, slides, 
films, tape recorders, radio and television, plus 
hooks previously mentioned. 

Globes. This is a global age literally and figura- 
tively. Supersonic jet planes make any part of 
today's world no farther away than tomorrow 
morning. The manufactured globe is a simple 
but significant symbol of this shrinking world 
of which the classroom is a part. As a teaching 
tool it possesses great versatility, especially 
with attachments showing man-made moons 
and Cod-created constellations. 

Many different types of globes are avail- 
able: the small, individual size and the large, 
classroom globe; the mapped surface and the 
plain spheres, on which lines can be drawn 
with chalk or crayon; the political and the 
physical; and those made of various materials 
such as paper mache, metal, plastic, and rub- 
ber n'bich can be inflated. Globes can embel- 
lish the classroom and enrich the curriculum. 

Maps. The United Stales is a land with miUions 
of maps. In addition to the maps on globes, 
many others are available as teaching tools. 
These visual aids include a mite map made 
of a first-grade classroom,' a sketch of each 

tEdg»r Dale. Audio-xUkal Mei/ioJt in Teaching. 
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school building; a master plan of the entire 
campus, with its long-term projections for 
the future; the community map; the county 
plot plan; the state survey; the national re- 
sources locations; and the world-wide maps. 
The International Geophysical Year lias itaj. 
icized the important role of maps. From the 
small, inexpensive, pupil-made plan to the 
large, expensive, manufactured ivali maps, ex- 
tends an endless variety of realistic resources 
available to the teacher in many fields of learn- 
ing. 

Slides. Maps are also available an slides far 
projection purposes. Countless other slides, 
manufactured and pupil-teacher-made, en- 
hance learning by tailor-making pictures to 
fit the discussion or unit. Many grade and liigh 
school and college students hate access to 
colored slides available for group sharing. 

ft/ms. Of the motion picture, George F. Zook, 
when president of the American Council on 
Elducation, said, “It is the most revolutionary 
instrument introduced in education since the 
printing press.” Sound and silent, black-and- 
white and colored motion pictures, carefully 
selected and previevved. enhance learning. A 
significant development is the textbook-movie- 
filmstrip package in vvhicli a motion picture 
is correlated with a textbook and its showing 
& followed by a tailor-made filmstrip fo 
talize on pertinent, meaningful discussion and 
evaluation. 

Tape UecorJers, A comparalivcl) new teach- 
ing-learning instrument is the recorder with 
its versatile and timely lajvcs. Teaching taj»e4 
are available for learners of all ages The pujul* 
can make their own recordings. Learning Eng- 
lish or a foreign language is facjlifat«l with 
this time-saving teaching took 

Radio. News commentator If. V. KahrnJ^or^ 
speaking of the radio as the “fifth e»latr, saf 
(hat the radio, wrongly eipJoUcd, i* rJJ*^ 
of creating confusion, dtKonJenl, ignorance. 
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incompatibility, intemperance, and moral and 
social disintegration; but just as easily it may 
concentrate on public enlightenment, intel- 
lectual stimulus, social awareness, diplomatic 
cooperation, greater understanding, and eco- 
nomic advancement. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission allocated numerous chan- 
nels for noncommercial, educational FM 
(frequency modulation) service, with its 
static-free, high-fidelity bands. Increasing in 
use is the audio-correspondence course, the 
lesson material for which is broadcast- 
Through the addition of the so-called fourth 
R (radio), many rural schools are losing their 
one-teacher status. Many large schools have 
installed central sound systems. 

Television. One of the most dramatic — and 
controversial — instructional tools to appear on 
the educational scene is television. Although 
still in its early stages of development as an 
educational medium, its use is spreading 
widely. It has been stimulated by grants of 
money from the Ford Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and from the federal gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Educational television takes many forms. 
For example, the Philadelphia schools oiler 
daily curricular programs as well as special 
Heekly programs designed to supplement and 
enrich regular classroom work. The Oklahoma 
City, Pittsburgh, Hagerstown, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, and other city school systems are ex- 
perimenting with television in school class- 
rooms. A New York commercial channel, in 
cooperation with the MetropoUtan Educational 
Television Association, an organization char- 
tered by the New York State Board of Regents 
has been presenting a series of daytime educa- 
tional programs telecast into hundreds of 
school classrooms throughout the state. 

Colleges loo have found television a promis- 
ing tool. Tile Chicago City College offers col- 
lege courses for credit via open<ircuit tele- 
vision. The University of Detroit offers a full 
college curriculum with credit through tele- 


vision. Millions of adults across the nation 
receive hundreds of educational television pro- 
grams from scores of educational TV stations 
as well as via commercial channels. 

It is still too early to be sure of the values 
and limitations of television as an instructional 
loot Extravagant claims and unrestrained 
reservations are exchanged. This controversy 
is explored in greater detail in Chapter 17. A 
survey by the National Citizens Council for 
Belter Schools reports the following sample of 
opinions across the country: 

ETV, at first resisted in the education field be- 
cause of unfavorable impressions of commercial 
television, is gradually earning the respect of edu- 
cators. 

ETV programs which have the widest acceptance 
in schools are those which answer a real need for 
materials, expert techniques and demonstrations, 
and personalities not otherwise available to class- 
rooms. 

Students retain with accuracy ideas and informa- 
tion received through TV. 

Teachers in whose classrooms TV is used benefit 
by watching methods and techniques employed by 
other expert teachers. 

TV films offer small schools a chance to enrich 
their curriculums by offering work in science, 
languages, and other fields which could not ordi- 
narily be provided. 

Lower ability groups seem to learn more effec- 
tively through television. 

Students can get a close-up view of science demon- 
strations and experiments. 

Diagrams and other visual materials can be pre- 
sented faster and more effectively. 

TV allows direct teaching for Iiomebound chil- 
dren. 

TV provides interesting opportunities for the in- 
service training of teacliers. 

TV provides an effective medium for adult educa- 
tion, bringing education to people who cannot 
attend classes. 
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Some shortcomings are also evident: 

Two-way communication between pupil and 
teacher is often sacrificed. 

Close teacher-student rapport is lost. 

The TV teacher can’t judge how well he is being 
understood. 

The installation of TV equipment is quite expen- 
sive.2 

In any event, television offers a fascinating 
new tool that is certain to have a profound ef- 
fect upon instructional methods and learning. 
Television receivers have already become com- 
monplace classroom commodities in many 
schools. 

AtJSCJ£LL.4NEOUS SUJ’J'LJES AND EQUIPMENT 

Current school budgets and catalogues reveal 
an endless array of educational supplies and 
school equipment, from a small piece of chalk 
to a microscope and up to a large, expensive 
grand piano or bus. All special types of rooms, 
such as household arts, industrial arts, Bne 
arts, laboratories, cafeterias, gymnasiums, 
and auihoTiums contain special supplies and 
equipment. 

SELECTION, PURCHASE, AND USE 
OF MATERIALS 

Many principles and procedures are invohed 
in the selection, purchase, and management of 
materials. Supplies and equipment should be 
selected in terms of the eduaitiona} program 
of the school. Therefore teachers should he 
consulted as to the need. 

Ethics in Handling School Supplies and Equip- 
meiit. To improte the selection of school sup- 
plies and equipment and to maintain a Wgh 
professional standard of conduct, a code of 
ethics has been de»eloped by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the iSational Education /Usocia- 
3 '‘Whit HilJ TV Ci>nl«bu»c l® EJucJlian?" Betirr 
ScAfio/s. »oI. 3 (Jtnasry. 1937). P- ?• 


tion. This code should be supplemented by & 
nationwide code for schoolteachers and ad- 
ministrators relative to the handling of text- 
books, supplies, and equipment. For example, 
some administrators, teachers, and professors 
have a penchant for collecting free textbooks 
by asking publishers for samples, under the 
pr^xt of possible adoptions. Another un- 
ethical procedure often followed b)- teachers is 
that of duplicating or mimeographing por- 
tions from textbooks. Parts of a copjrighicd 
book should not be duplicated unless the per- 
mission of the publisher has been obtained. 
The present standard of ethics in the selec- 
tion, sale, and use of textbooks and school ma- 
terials is a challenge to the teaching profession 
and to those engaged in the schoolbook and 
supply business to improte current practices. 

Use of Supplies and Equipment. Despite this 
age of automation, schools do not use enough 
machines in making their work more scientific 
and accurate, ddminislralors and teachers 
should lake advantage of technically accurate 
and professionally useful Je\ices like the 
audiometer, which is the best-known way of 
testing the hearing of pupils; the fighlmcicr. 
which is an accurate measure of the foot- 
candles of light in an) part of a room; and ihe 
electric test-scoring machines. Tlie mechanical 
media stretch alphabetically from an abacus 
for arithmelic instruction to a xilher for ma*'ic 
teaching. 

An increasing trend in planning new and 
renovizing old buildings is to pro»ule a ma- 
terials ond equipment center. Here are found 
facilities for making teaching-learning supplies 
and equipment for classroom u.sc. Tht'v: ma- 
terials centers are equipped with such item* 
as hammers and saws, Icttcritif outfits, card- 
board for posters, paint and bru'hcs. metal »o|>- 
plies, and dozens of other production item* for 
making learning more nicantngiui in the cJa»*- 
ruoms. 

Curriculum libraries and malrtiais i-cftfcr* 
are hccoining more common. (»arlicidarl* m 
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larger dislricts. In these centers sample text- 
books in all fields from many publishers are 
kept in one place for all to use. Other instruc- 
tional materials, such as films, tapes, tests, 
manuals, and many others, are kept in one 
central location to be more easily available 
for all. 

Most modem classrooms are equipped with 
steel file cases. The teacher should know how 
to file personnel records and other materials 
for present and future use. Records and re- 
ports are becoming more numerous as activity 
increases in the field of child and teacher ac- 
counting. The classroom furniture — desk, files, 
and cupboards — should be arranged economi- 
cally, for many useless steps can be eliminated 
through an alert analysis of arrangements with- 
in the room. 

Consumer education in the purchase and 
use ol educational supplies and equipment is 
on the increase. Information in regard to 
anal)ses of products is available from federal 
agencies, like the U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
and from organizations, like the National 
School Supply Association. Much additional 
literature and corroborating research are 
needed in connection with the manufacture, 
purchase, and use of school supplies and equip- 
menL In order to make teaching-learning aids 
more readily accessible to teachers, many 
schools ha^e established special rooms as in- 
struclional service centers. Students and teach- 
ers need instruction in the wise and economical 
use of school materials. Unfortunately, many 
pupils willfully destroy property and some un- 
wittingly damage materials through improper 
use, as in the careless handling of a textbook 
or of playground apparatus. Vandalism is on 
the increase in schools. 

Sites 

Influence on Learners and Teacher*. The abid- 
ing inilucnce of cmironmeut in the life of a 

child is appropriately expressed in the follow- 
ing lines from Wall Whitman: 


There was a child went forth every day. 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he 
became. 

And that object became part of him for the day or 
a certain part of the day. 

Or for many years or stretching cycle of years. 

School sites and the buildings and equipment 
thereon are a material part of the daily scenes 
of the child. The building should be intimately 
fitted to the grounds but formed and fashioned 
to human needs — practical, psychological, and 
aesthetic. The structure ought to be planned 
as a unified collection of functional relation- 
ships, erected in such close sympathy with 
its surroundings and so fittingly furnished that 
its beauty charms the students, who breathe 
into the architect’s creation the breath of life- 

School Building Needs. One of the most criti- 
cal problems in American education, both pub- 
lic and private on all educational levels, is that 
of providing adequate and satisfactory sites 
and buildings. Various factors have contrib- 
uted to the current acute shortage of physical 
facilities: earlier marriages, larger families, 
resultant enrollment increases, roobillty of pop- 
ulation, reorganization of school districts, ex- 
tension of the educational program, school 
construction backlog, and financial problems. 
The situation is acute, and the crisis may con- 
tinue to worsen. School-housing shortages may 
seriously impair the quantity and quality of 
learning. One lesson educational history 
leaches b the dire necessity of long-span master 
plans for sites, buildings, and equipment. 

LO.NC-TEHM MASTER PLANS FOR FACILITIES 

The selection and development of sites and the 
planning and erection of educational buildings 
are a long-span proposition. Since a new struc- 
ture usually involves bonded indebtedness, it b 
necessary to project the estimated cost ten to 
twenty or more jears in the future. This U not 
unwarranted, since the building may be used 
for fifty )ears or more. A school erected in the 
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1960s will probably be in use in the twenty- 
first Century. Hence, extensive long-range plans 
for sites and buildings must be developed far 
in advance of actual needs. This long-period 
plan is not a hard and fast predetermined 
schedule, for it must allow for variables and 
extraneous factors which cannot always be pre- 
dicted precisely in advance. Innumerable ad- 
vantages accrue from looking far into the fu- 
ture for this implies that the cost of educational 
facilities is a continuing appropriation, a fixed 
charge for the future. Era-long planning is a 
deliberate attempt to substitute intelligent fore- 
casts for the opportunism of a laissez-faire phi- 
losophy. Continuous long-term planning entails 
the techniques of adjusting master-plan fore- 
casts annually or periodically. 

Each individual building is part of the ulti- 
mate master program, which should embrace 
three essential and integrated phases, viz,, (1) 
the educational plan (2) the expenditure pro- 
gram, and (3) the financing plan. 

Educational Plan. School buildings and sites 
are merely facilitating mediums for (he instruc- 
tional process. Functional planning demands 
that the educational aims of the school be trans- 
lated into an actual workable program for (he 
architect and that his drawings and spetifica- 
lions then be checked with it. 


Expenditure Program. Costs fluctuate with the 
price of materials and labor. Buildingcosts w ill 
probably continue to rise generally. Some 
critics have complained that too much monev is 
spent in school construction. This issue is dis- 
cussed at length in Chapter 17. Certainly some 
money has been wasted. On the other hand, 
false economy is often practiced. Inexpensive 
materials of poor durability or necessitating 
high maintenance costs have often been used. 

Financing Plan. The erection of new school 
buildings or the rehabilitation of old structures 
is usually financed by the community through 
the pay-as-you-build plan or some means of 
borrowing. Because the former method calls 
for payment out of the current school budget. 

It Is used sparingly and only in large ciiie*. The 
second plan calls for either long-term or short- 
term bonds or loans. It is recommended that 
bonds should not extend over a period longer 
than twenty years. Usually the erection of a 
building is preceded by a school election that 
authorizes the board of education to bond the 
district. 

A marked trend is that of paying some of the 

Fig. IS-I. Cost of educational buildings con- 
strucied annually {"Educational Buildings in 
1958." tenth annual suriey, American School and 
University. 1959.) 
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building costs from the state treasury as part of 
the minimum foundation program. Typical 
slate grants are: stimulation aids, flat grants, 
emergency aids, continuing grants, equaliza- 
tion grants, loan funds, and money from state 
building authorities or commissions. 

Several bills in Congress have included the 
provision of federal funds for the planning 
and/or construction of local school buildings. 
Congress did allocate funds for the nationwide 
sur\’ey of school facilities and for the construc- 
tion of school buildings in federally affected 
areas. The federal government has also allo- 
cated funds for equipment for buildings. 

Private agencies and individuals are also in- 
terested in financing school and college build- 
ings. Many buildings are the gifts of groups 
and individuals. The Ford Foundation in 19S8 
allocated several million dollars for the estab- 
lishment of the Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, an independent, nonprofit organization 
concerned with research and experimentation 
in school and college facilities. Over forty years 
ago the National School Supply and Equipment 
Association %«as organized with the twin goals 
of helping industry and rendering services to 
educational institutions. 

SITE SELECTION AND USE 

Selection of Site. The school site — its size, di- 
mensions, character of the ground, location of 
the building, and space for play and sports — is 
of fundamental importance, since it conditions 
not only the de%eIopment of an adequate rec- 
reation program but also possible additions to 
the existing school planL In the earl) days plots 
of ground unfasorable for other purposes Here 
chosen for schoolhouses. Conditions Here so 
deplorable Uiat Horace Mann, in a supplement 
to Ills first annual rc^iort in U13<{, pleaded fur 
the improvement of school sites and buildings. 
Much advance has been effected in the Iasi hun- 
dred years. 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
strurtion has stated : 


School site selection is a technical problem involv- 
ing the cooperative efforts of school officials, the 
architect, recreational consultants, urban plan- 
ners, and legal consultants. . . . School sites 
should be selected well in advance of actual 
needs.® 

Obviously, programs for site selection and de- 
velopment should he made prior to or concur- 
rently with plans and specifications for build- 
ings. 

Development oj the Site. The school site, which 
is as important to the complete educational pro- 
gram as classrooms, must be planned to serve 
its many uses effectively. Among the factors in 
site selection and development are its location, 
nature of the soil, size and shape, location and 
orientation of the building, outdoor activity 
spaces, service areas and facilities, and planted 
areas. 

Size of Sites. Most school sites are too small. 
Even in rural or suburban communities where 
farm land can he purchased rather inexpen- 
sively, many elementary schools have a fenced- 
in area so small as to prohibit a game of base- 
halt The grounds around many secondary 
schools are hopelessly inadequate, especially in 
parking facilities. Furthermore, the modem 
program of health and physical education re- 
quires several additional acres. The National 
Council of Schoolhouse Construction makes 
these recommendations lor minimum site 
areas: for elementary schools, 5 acres, plus an 
additional acre for every 100 pupils of ultimate 
enrollment; for junior high schools, 20 acres, 
plus an additional acre for every 100 pupils; 
and for senior high schools, 30 acres, plus an 
additional acre lor every 100 students of peak 
enrollment Thus a senior high school of 1,000 
pupils Hould have a site of 40 acres. 

landscaping and School Gardens. .Much impor- 
tance must be placed upon the aesthetic influ- 

3R«»e«rcb and Publications Committee. Guide for 
Planning School Plants, National Ct'uncil on ScHool- 
hf/use Construction, J958. p. 17. 
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ence of the school site. The heauli^calion and 
upkeep of school grounds and buildings may 
depend upon a standing committee from the 
board of education, a teacher-pupil committee, 
or a special group from the parent-teacha- asso- 
ciation. Appropriate landscaping helps to 
soften the building and hide some of the ugli- 
ness of foundations. Daily contact with a beau* 
tiful school framed in a natural setting is up- 
lifting and beneficial to all. The wonders of na- 
ture upon the school premises, as trees, shrubs, 
grass, and flowers silently unfold their splen- 
dors, may initiate a program for beautifying 
the entire community. 

Community Playgrounds. The school’s pro- 
gram for leisure should be integrated with the 
community’s needs. The facilities in and out of 
school must he available to persons with an e>e 
not only to future generations but also (o the 
adult life of the community. 

A neglected phase of school and community 
life is the summer program. Too many schools 
are closed for two, three, or four long months, 
the very time when they might be directing play 
activities. Articulation of all comraumly efforts 
in the development of a t>veIve-month program 
of education and recreation includes a flexible, 
unregimented vacation pfan for children. 

Site Equipment. The procurement and main- 
tenance of school and community playgrounds 
are so important that most stales have pros ided 
for them in their laws. The immediate vicinity 
of a school building is often used for a kinder- 
garten playground and for apparatus for small 
children. Older children also need play space 
and equipment, Tliey look forward lo the re- 
cess period because they can go out to play. The 
mayor criteria for selecting equipment should 
he benefits to and interests of pupils, initial 


should be well supplied with suitable equip 
ment and storage spaces. Bleachers are an im- 
poTtant part of the grounds equipment where a 
stadium is not provided with seats. In addi- 
tion to the regular athletic program of the 
schools, playground work and recreation in 
general have spread out into many new silua 
tions. Increasing are the demands for outdoor 
education and for water and winter sports fa- 
cilities at or near educational buildings. 

Buildings 

Major Steps in a School Building Project. On 
the selected sites are erected school and college 
buildings which usually follow three major 
phases of development: 

1. The program of educational and community re- 
quirements, the first phase of a school building 
project, 18 a compilation of all data pertinent to 
the proposed school and should be so complete 
that ilie entire budding may be enusaged. This 
program has as its base the philosophy under 
which the school operates The curnculum and the 
general methods of instruction that will be fol- 
lowed are discussed at length . This analysis, 
With its layouts and educational budding stand- 
ards, when once appro>ed by the board of edu- 
cation, become the guide for the budding archi- 
tect,andthc engineer. . . . 

2. The second phase is the doelopmenl by the 
architect of his complete working drawings and 
final specifications for materials and workman- 
diip. . . . Tiie^e represent a higli degree of pro- 
fessional skill which the architect and hi# ria/l 
bring lo many aspects of iheir work. The planning 
lias ended, and contracts for construction may 
now be entered into, provided the bids ctiafotm 
to Uie budget allotment. 

3. The third major stage is the rompiriion of 
the buddings according lo plan# and »(>eci/ica- 
tfon«. If the planners J«'c done tlieif work well, 
the building ■•houfJ ser>e thecomniunilf hr m*ny 
decades.* 


cost and upkeep, and safety. In this era of cy- 
cling, simple slauJs lot porting Iricjclc sIloolJ 
be pro\ ided on school projwriy. 

On the secondary school and collegiate level, 
parking facilities for cars arc often needed. TIic 
athletic fiehb and areas for intramural sports 


bviously the mlucalional buildings ctnt«l ate 
%ari<iust}i>es. 
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A goad school plant is the result of 
sound, careful, comprehenshe planning 
by school administrators, staff, students, 
citizens, board of education, 
educational consultant, and architect. 

The Balduin High School, New York, 

(below) is such a plant. 

This S-milUon-doUar structure 

was designed after many hours spent in assessing 

the needs of the community and Us youth. 

Typifying this planning team are 

a member of the local citizens committee 

for better schools, a teacher, a principal, 

students, and the superintendent. 


A good school plant is designed for J 
as well as function, as illustrated by the Ma 
Elementary School, Tyler, Texas. 


What are the characterisucs of 
well-planned, well-designed, 
well-equipped school budding - 
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structural materials and architectural designs 
indigenous to the particular region. 

Educational buildings are also classified on 
the basis of temporary and permanent struc* 
tures. Among the temporary types is the so- 
called portable building, usually found in large 
cities or in areas of rapid growth in school 
population. Today thousands of pupils are 
housed in these temporary or war-surplus 
structures rather than in permanent fiie-iesis- 
tive buildings. 

Schools are also grouped according to their 
condiUon. Some are brand-new, some are re- 
habilitated or modernized, and many are 
merely old structures in need of rehabilitation 
or elimination. 

As to shape, school buildings are usually 
erected in the form of the letters T, I, U, N, B, 
E, H, X, or 0, or combinations or modifica- 
tions thereof. Each shape possesses distinctive 
advantages and limitations. Buildings may 
have three degrees of enclosure: the closed, the 
semiopen with porch or patio effect, and the 
enclosed but unroofed play space. 

The height varies from a one-story structure, 
the prevalent type, to skyscraper schools in 
large cities, as, for example, the iS-floor Lind- 
sey Hopkins Vocational School in Miami, Flor- 
ida. In California the one-floor type has be- 
come increasingly prevalent, owing in part to 
the safety factor in times of earthquakes. 
Among the many interesting and functional 
school buildings today are the homemaking 
cottages. 

Tlie building of superior schoolhouses is of 
course a highly technical task requiring the co- 
operative efforts of school superintendents, 
school consultants, engineers, building archi- 
tects, landscape architects, health specialists, 
contractors, lawyers, and experts in air con- 
ditioning, lighting, and sanitation. 

Characteristics of a Good School Building. 
Buildings Can have a personality, 'fhe essen- 
tial qualities of a good school structure in- 
clude: (1) educational adnjuacy, (2) safety, 
(.1) healthfulness, (1) efhciency, (5) ccon- 


A good school plant is designed 
and equipped to meet the needs of 
youth, educators, 
and citizens who will use it. 



F urnitUTe and equipment should be 
scaled to the size of the user, 
be movable to permit flexibility, 
and meet the special 
requirements of all youth. 
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Large spaces like cafeterias, gymnasiums, 
and auditoriums may be combined 
into multipurpose rooms, uUh 
flexible furniture which can convert it 
to the particular function easily 
and quickly. This room is 
in the Taylor Avenue Junior 
High School, Greenlawn, New York. 



A school commons is a central area 
where students, staff, and citizens 
can meet and relax 
between classes or activities. 

The best in modern instructional 
materials and equipment are found 
in a quality school plant. 



omy, (6) expansibility and conlractibilit)’, (7) 
flexibility, (S) durability, (9) utility, and (10) 
beauty. 

Many new school buildings are of highly 
creative design, with effective use of light and 
color, presenting an environment quite con- 
ducive to wholesome living and learning. The 
architect must be allowed the reasonable luxury 
of artistic creativeness if scliool buildings are to 
be satisfyingly beautiful and functionally use- 
ful. 

Equipment for Buddings. Some of the criteria 
for good buildings also apply to the equipment 
installed in it. The criteria of heaithfulness, for 
example, can be applied to many types of cquqj- 
ment. The two singled out here for accent are 
lighting and seating. 

Gradually organiralions like the National 
Society for the Preienlion of Blindness, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and the 
American Jnstiiuie of Architects are making 
the public conscience of ey e health. Many class- 
rooms lack adequate and appropriate lighting, 
either natural or artificial. “Better light fur bet- 
ter sight" means basically the admission of 
abundant natural light through careful, cfh- 
cient window planning and through the con- 
trolled use of artificial lighting when needed. 

The two basic factors affecting good visual en- 
vironment are: light intensity, the amount of 
light failing on a given surface measured in 
foot-candics; and brightness, the amount of 
light emitted by or reflected from a surface 
measured in foot-Iambcrts (fool-candics times 
the amount of iight reflected from iheohji'ct). 

Seating requirements in educational build- 
ings differ greatly. A kindergarten cliair obvi- 
ously is designetl so that it v aries greatly from 
a tablet arm chair for a Icff-handcil college stu- 
dent 

The key element in equipment flcxibihiy i* veal- 

,ng. Willie seats should he moiaWe and 

Je^rahly of a design which i^miils tlwir hem? 
safely stacked when ihe floor area i#to he f IrarcJ. 
this flexibihty diould not he achieved at the ei- 
pcQseofgood {touoral de»ign, stahihiy. or Mfeir 

M 



factors. Among the foremost requirements for 
seating is that of providing correct working 
heights.® 

Modem movable classroom seating is a sharp 
contrast from the screwed-down double desks 
of yteter)-ears. Buildings and equipment wage 
a perpetual battle against the elements of water, 
wind, sun, and extremes of temperature. A 
school-painting renaissance is needed in many 
communities. Paint, tisually regarded as a 
mere protection, is an integral part of a struc- 
ture. Tlie use of bright color, an essential phase 
of Eg)ptian architecture, has been revived. 
Many large school systems have specially 
trained maintenance men for carrying on 
needed renovations. Teachers and pupils, 
through cooperation with the administration 
and the custodial force, can make decided con- 
tributions to effective and economical opera- 
tion and maintenance of the school equipment, 
plant, and grounds, as well as to their beauti- 
fication. 

Evaluation of School Buildings, Sites, and 
Equipment. Two general criteria in the evalua- 
tion of school facilities are these: ‘‘How effect- 
lively do ihey promote the inslniclional proc- 
ess?” and “How do they protect the health of 
the pupils and teachers?” In many school dis- 
tricts an independent survey of buildings is 
made to determine strengths and w eaknesses. A 
score card or check list is usually employed ia 
evaluating ph)sical facilities. An example is 
the Citizens Workbook for Evaluating School 
Buildings, prepared by Jack L. Landes and 
Merle R. Sumption. 

A very important test in evaluating a school 
building is the utilization of the plant. The per- 
centage of utilization is calculated by taking the 
number of periods when each room might be 
utilized and then checking that number against 
the number of periods when it is actually in 
use. 

Evaluation of a public school building should 

^ Mctle IL SuraptUia sn<i JseV L L»Tuiev, P^onfung 
FurutM'uit School PutlJtngs, Harper & Brctben. New 
Ybrk. 1S<S7. p. 211. 


also include utilization by the community. The 
building is not an island. The school is not 
merely located in a community; it is an integral 
part of it. In the forty-ninth stale, Alaska, 
schools have long been centers of economic, 
social, and recreational life for the people, 
young and old. School plants ought to be de- 
signed not merely for youth but for all learners. 

The first three words of the Constitution of 
ihe United States, “We, the people,” express the 
thought of cooperation. This ideal should per- 
meate the planning, erection, and use of edu- 
cational buildings in the community, state, and 
nation. 

In conclusion, the story is retold of the visi- 
tor to a stone quarry. He asked the first stone- 
cutter he met, “What are you doing?” The 
laborer replied, ‘Tm earning tv»enty dollars a 
day not including overtime.” The visitor asked 
a second workman, “What are you doing?” 
This workman, keeping his eyes fastened dowm 
on his work, slated, “I aro cutting a stone.” The 
question was asked of a third stonecutter. Look- 
ing up with shoulders back and a gleam in his 
eye, the workman replied, “I am building a 
school This stone on which I am working is to 
be a part of a beautiful school” The first man 
thought primarily of salary; the second saw 
only stone; but the third had a vision — he saw* 
himself, working down in a dusty stone quarry, 
as a partner in the team that was building a 
beautiful school for a belter civib’zation. Vi- 
sion makes material meaningful in education. 

Summary 

Although human resources rank first in Ameri- 
can c^ducation, appropriate physical properties 
must be provided. Supplies, equipment, sites, 
and buildings affect markedly the work of the 
teacher and learner. In 1953 the Congress of 
the United Stales recognized the realistic role 
of leaching tools and ilieir use by granting fed- 
eral funds for equipment for science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, guidance, and evalu- 
ation. Materia) matters are, however, mere 
means for facilitating and improving the teach- 
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ing-learning process. All academic aids may 
prove sterile unless used intelligently. 

The greatest educational invention is print- 
ing. From the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when the first press started printing at 
Harvard College, the preparation of hooks and 
educational materials has grown into a big 
business. In the development of modem t«l- 
books the four main influences were: psychol- 
ogy of learning, texthook publication as a 
specialty, improvements in printing an m 
ing, and rigorous research by authors and pub- 
lishers. Next in importance to the talents o 
teachers is the tool of textbooks, Therefortx of 
extreme Importance is the selection, adoption, 
purchase, and use of these books. 

^ The library should be the heart of the school 
with arteries running into each ; 

^^t^fofru^ilrirrasldmuiatedboek 

services for youth and adults. , , 

AnoiUary reading materiaU 
aries, “ of the most 

tests. Television mediums 

dramatic and promising 

to burst upon the educa |Onri »m^^^.^^^ 

audio-visual aids includ g 

aims, tape recorders, and radio^ 

Miscellaneous mechanical m ^ 

tion stretch alphabelica y " to a 

zither. They vary in size from ^ h ^ 

school bus. An increasing study, 

materials and mols. Thu - 

construction, and use jlucational snp- 

lection, purchase, an onahi‘’heduca- 

pUes and materials should be on a 1 VI 

lional and ethical plane. 


ggested activities 


The ground, buildings, and equipment for 
schools and colleges decidedly affect learning- 
teaching possibilities. The school sites of )es- 
teryears ivere often selected on the shortsighted 
basis that they were not usable for other pur- 
poses. Modern plans for sites and buildings are 
long-term, embracing the three integrated 
phases of educational, spending, and financing 
plans. Advance in the selection of sites has been 
accelerated in recent years. The number of 
acres for modern schools and colleges has 
Creatlyincreased. The daily picture of a beauti- 
ful school framed in a natural setting is uplift- 
ing to pupils, parents, and public. 

After the site and architect have been carc- 
fuUv selected, the next major step is to erect an 
eduLionul itructur. that will protect pup. .. 
Implement the curriculum, and assis 
crl The current shortages in school buddings 

“tdue to such factors as: earlier mamagm, 

larger families, enrollment 

as- style of arehilectute, shape of bu.iu 

onhe of furnishing for 

Among the important iten 

^iboolsandcollegesareagood^S^ 

and satisfactory ^ 

vide play .-pace ™d also P”^ | u,e 

plam.inBanduseof«boUade„ 

immunity, state and "a^" are 

the philosophy of cooper.. 

first three "Ords of me wo> _ 

United States, “We, the people. 


’ ..Indicate the role of m..eriano^'—‘“‘“ 

Ihe United Khoolbools. 

2. Write n short Inslory of ^cm one 

3. Contrast an old scl.oolbool.».m a 

io the same field. 
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6. Examine or prepare a score card for evaluat- 
ing a textbook in your major field. 

7. Prepare a list of the books given the Newberry 
or the Caldecott Award. 

8. Investigate the methods by which textbooks 
are furnished to pupils in the schools of your 
community. 

9. Explain the statement: “The library is the 
heart of the school.” 

10. Investigate thoroughly the Dewey Decimal 
System for classifying books. 

11. List the advantages and disadvantages in the 
use of a workbook. 

32. Make a scrapbook from the contents of one 
issue of a daily newspaper, showing how the 
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Education Is Big Business. In many commu- 
nities the largest industry is education. Often 
at least half of the local tax dollar goes to the 
public schools. Many states spend more money 
on education than on any other function of gov- 
emmoit. Nationally, over twenty billion dol- 
lars is spent annually on education — public and 
private, elementary, secondary, and higher. 
While the federal government dedicates only 
about 4 per cent of its income to education, it 
has manifested an increasing fiscal concern 
about schools and colleges under the permis- 
sive general v^elfare” clause of the Con- 
stitution. An example is the recent four-) ear 
grant from 1958 to 1962 of nearly a billion dol- 
lars for new defense education — loans to stu- 
dents and to organizations for guidance, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign language equip- 
ment and instruction. The Northwest Ordi- 
nance clearly postulated: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” 


ruiancc is the supporting backbone of edu- 
calion, Tlie rolling dollars are Ihe cart wheels 
that move educalion fonvard. These dollars 
support the curriculum (Chapter 13), they as- 
sist cocuiricular activities (Chapter 14), they 
finance educational buildings, school supplies, 
transportation, and equipment (Chapter 15), 
and, most important of afi, they provide the 
salaries for the human resources mentioned in 
Chapters 11 and 12, ‘Teachers” and “Other 
Personnel,” respectively, 

Whde education is big business, it is a com- 
mon fallacy to lilten the fiscal management of 
Khools directly to that of private business- 
They are not directly comparable. Education 
IS an imntment that pajs tangible and intan- 
gible dividends in the deielopment of human 
life. The stockholders, the public, and the prod- 
ucts (the pupils), reap the daily dividends in 
lifelong learning and living- 



Foundations 

Chance, charity, churches, courts, cbattd, com- 
niodities, credit, and cash were cotomon 
sources of fiscal support in the early days of 
American education. 

Lotteries and similar games of d)ance were 
legitimate means of raising money for schools 
and colleges in colonial America. These indi- 
rect and painless ivays of obtaining funds took 
the place of direct taxation. Thoi loo, much 
education was financed through charity. Direct 
gifts hy individuals and groups to semipublic 
or charity schools enabled many poor children 
to obtain some pauper schooling. Churches 
through their denominational schools have ah 
ways financed the education of many children. 
Barter, the exchange of commodities and serv- 
ices, has been frequent even in the present cen- 
tury. One commodity was wood. In lieu of 


Tie Bank hr Publicly Supf cried EJucatwn. 
Cubberley uses ibe term “bailie” lo describe ibe 
efforts to win pubiic funds for educalion. It was 
indeed a prolonged war in which the major vie- 
lories may be recorded as follon-s ; 

1. Permission to communities to organize a 
school district and to levy a local tax for 
schools on the property of those consenting 

2. Local taxation extended to all property, re- 
gardless of consent 

3. The organization of school districts made 
easy, and mandatory on proper petition 

4. Small state aid to all organized school dis- 
tricts to help support a school 

5. Compulsory local taxation to supplement the 
state aid 

6. Permissive, and later compulsory, town- 
ship or county taxation to supplement the 
district taxation 

7. Lar^r and larger state support, and as- 
sumption of public education asa stale iunc* 


money a parent furnished the equivalent m 
wood to keep the schoolroom warm in winter. 
The teacher often boarded around, receiving 
his board and room in exchange for part of his 
services. The practice of barter was revived 
during the depression of the 1930s when many 
school employees received gasoline coupons, 
grocery purchase orders, and lOtls in return 
for part or all of their services, hfany novel 
methods have been resorted to in the long effort 
to finance schools through the use of credit. 

The best means of support, viz., cold cash, 
was gradually made available for the operation 
of schools. Tuition was charged at an early 
date. A unique form of cash support was pro- 
vided in the rate tax, which assessed pupils on 
a per capita basis to cover tJje costs of schooling 
abov e the funds provided locally. 

Taxation for school support « as at first on a 
permissive basis. The little vvord “or” in early 
legislation proved a mighty obstacle in the <Je- 
velopmenl of mandatory public support. It was 
not until about 1025 that direct taxation of all 
property for the support of schools w as gencr* 
ally recognized. 


tion 

8. Extension of the taxation idea to include 
high schools as well as elementary schools^ 
Tlie present era is marked hy three additional 
struggles in financing schools: 

1. Extension of tlie taxation idea to include 
pre-eJementary education, college education, 
and education for out-of-schoo[ )outh and 
adults 

2. Equalization of educational opportunity and 
burden through state and national cqualiza- 
tion funds 

3. Procurement of sufficient funds to meet the 
critical sliortagcs in school and college 
buildings and in teaching jwrsonncl 

The extension of public education from the pre- 
elementary age through adult life has been con- 
sidered previously; the equalization principle 
is presented later as one of the basic tcnct.« in 
modern educational finance; and ibe battle for 
more fiscal support is discussctl in Chapter 17. 

Today public educational finance include*: 
such local educational provisions for the pub- 
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Discovery and early sehletnenis 
The Colonial period 
The struggle for Independence and 
constitutional government 

Launching the new notion 
Maritime troubles and the War of 1812 

Era of good feeling 


Jacksonian Democracy 
Westward migration and exponslon 
Controversy and war 
between the states 
Aftermath and reconstruction 
Immigration ond Industrial growth 
The progressive ero 
World War I 


Normalcy and prosperity 

Depression and recovery 
World V/or II 


The Cold War struggle 
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The Dutch In New York estoblished a town school 
and levied a school fax 

Eos^Iest letord found of iQte bills or tuition fees 
for support of Massachusetts schools 

Massochuselts gove towns the legal power to 
levy school faxes 

Ordinance of 1785 set aside land in the North* 
west Territory for schools, beginning fed- 
erol aid for education 

First permonent public school fund established In 
Pennsylvania 

Dartmouth College decision established tnviola* 
bility of college chorters and stimulated 
growth of private colleges 

first free public high school was orgonized In 
Boston 

Free etemenlory educotion was Brst adopted by 
by slate of Pennsylvania 

Taxotion for secondary schools was upheld In 
Kalamazoo cose 

First publicly supported [unlor college was ei* 
toblished at Joliet 

Smith'Hughes Act provided federol funds on 
molching basis for vocational educotion 

Equolizolion principle in school finance first 
enuncioled cleorly by Strayer and Haig 

Nolionol Advisory Committee on Education rec* 
ommended federal aid for educotion 

Congress enacted Gl Bill wilh federal subsidies 
for veterans' education 

Membership In and funds for UNESCO approved 
by Congress 

Nolionol School lunch Act passed by Congress 
ptovidmg (ederol fuivds on permonent basis 

Reports issued by Commission on Financing 
Higher Educotion 

Ford Foundation contributed 2^ million dollors 
for college teochers* solories 

Notionol Education Defense Act enocted 
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the support of private and parochial educa- 
tional institutions and of numerous founda- 
tions. 

Principles 

Thirteen related principles basic to the financ- 
ing of American public education are pre- 
sented here. These principles are neither auto- 
matic nor all-inclusiv e. 



School finance has purpose only 
to the extent that it 
helps future 
citizens become better educated. 
It has justification to the extent 
that society values richer, 
fuller lives for its future citaens. 


rf,.A solely by local funds; com- 
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Public School Finance MuU Be Reluled to Pub- 
lic Finance. Public school finance IS onl) a prt 
of the larger nhole, viz., public finance Tire 
fact that public school finance is a part of puli- 
lie finance is illustrated in the dUtribut.on of 
Ihe tax dollar in any communil). Pie impliea. 
tions of tills fact are far reaching. Since the 
school is only one of the many enterjinse, mp- 
ported by the public laxaltoii, schoolmen mat 
Lll approach [heir ovin isolated 
the broad view of public rather than rcAool fi- 
nancing. Other general activ hies, such as those 

of lire and police departments, a.m a gea 
similar to those el educat.on-they s«lv to pro 
led the individual, his property, and Ins rig. 

Educ..io„,mthelongrnn servdas a^ 

insurance for vvhieh the public ought to lie 
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Fig. 16’1. State and local support of education. In 
poor districts, local effort to support schools pro- 
duces only a small fraction of the cost of a state- 
guaranteed minimum or foundation program. 
State support is provided in an amount necessary 
(0 meet the equalitation level or foundation pro- 
gram. In average districts, the amounts of state 
and local support are more nearly equal. In 
ivealtky districts, little or no state .support is 
needed, since local tvealth is sufficient to reach 
and often surpass the equalization level. 

ing uniU. School finance helps to give a child 
the best education possible within practical lim- 
its. 

Educational finance serves not only schools 
but also society. It is a social as well as eco- 
nomic factor. The social motive, thus far sub- 
ordinated, now bids fair to assume a larger con- 
trol in public education. Educational finance 
is indeed the servant of society as well as the 
handmaiden of education. Money spent for 
education is an investment for the defense of 
the American faith in democracy. 

Public Etfucation Should Be Fiscally Free for 
All Pupils. Basic to the financing of public edu- 
cation is the democratic concept of free educa- 
tion. How lung education should be provided at 
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public expense is a debatable question- Prac- 
tices vary markedly between states, but there is 
general agreement that children should be edu- 
cated through high school at public expense. 
Some authorities would extend tuition-free 
schooling through the junior college years. 
This does not mean that everything is free. 
Many costs are hidden. There is disagreement 
as to the number of elements that should be pro- 
vided without cost to pupils. For example, in 
the education of rural high school pupils, some 
states furnish only tuition, whereas others in- 
clude free transportation, textbooks, or board 
of pupils in lieu of transportation. Many stales 
have set up what is called a defensible mini- 
mum program to be furnished tuition-free to 
all pupils. Along with the American bill of 
rights, including guarantees for freedom of 
speech, of religion, of the press, and of assem- 
bly, is the dictum that American public edu- 
cation shall be free to all pupils. The emancipa- 
tion proclamation in school finance precludes 
dependence upon charity, fees, and tuition. 
Free public education is the American’s birth- 
right. 

Tlie Slate Should Be Primarily Responsible for 
Public Education. The Tenth Amendment to 







the Constitution of the United States made edu- 
cation the primary responsibility of the indi- 
vidual states (see Chapter 2). Hence the sup- 
port of public education became mainly a mat- 
ter of state concern. Today every state makes 
some contribution from its rev«)ues for the 
support of public schools through many types 
of funds, some of which are described later. An 
inconsistency exists, however, between the le- 
gal intention to provide stale support and tlie 
many cases of neglect and inadequacy. For the 
nation as a whole, state governments supply 
only about 40 per cent of the cost of schools. 
Furthermore, the method of dislrihuiing such 
aid is an important factor. Despite arguments 
for federal support of public education, the fact 
remains that the Individual states will have to 
give more assistance to schools, particularly 
through the application of (he next principle. 

Educational Opportunity and Burden Should 
Be Equalled. Strayer and Haig in 1923 were 
the first to give a clear-cut picture of the equal- 
ization principle. Their analysis interpreted 
this principle as the complete equalization of 
the burden of a satisfactory minimum educa- 
tional program below which no locality could 
be allowed to go, but above which any locality 
would be allowed to rise by means of local sup- 
port. In contradistinction to the paymenl-for- 
effort or matching principle, the operation of 
(he equalization plan (ends to shift Co more able 
communities some of the undue burden carried 
by the less wealthy localities (see Fig. 16-1), 
Most states today have a state-local partner- 
ship foundation program in uhich the com- 
mons eallh bestows more on (hose schools 
which ha\e less in fiscal resources- Local school 
districts should recei\e enough state aid to re- 
lieve the local properly tax and thus provide 
enough local tax leeway to adapt to peculiar 
local needs. On live other hand, complete financ- 
ing through state aid preempts focal responsi- 
bility for finance and undermines local initia- 
tive. For ibis reason also, most experts on 
school finance want boards of education to be 
fiscally independent, that is, free front fiscal 


dependence upon other units of local govern- 
ment 

In brief, the equalization principle means 
that governmental agencies collect educational 
funds where the money is and spend themoney 
where the pupils are. Every man’s property and 
income must be taxed to educate every man’s 
child. Even though a man chooses to send his 
own children to a parochial or private school, 
he is not exempt from contributing his support 
to the education of all c/ii7dren. The golden 
rule in education finance is “Thou shall edu- 
cate thy neighbor’s children as thine own. ’’ 
Initially this idea of equalization was applied 
to small areas, as the county and state. Now the 
old slogan “The wealth of the stale must edu- 
cate the children of the stale,’’ is being supple- 
mented vrith the clause “and the wealth of the 
United States must be used to equalize the edu- 
cation of all the children in the nation ’’ Fur- 
thermore, the phrase “all the children in the 
nation” implies that more adequate educational 
opportunities and greater financial support be 
provided for exceptional or atypical children, 
since their learning opportunities, as in the 
case of the blind, are below par, and tlie cosl-s 
of their instruction are above average. Ameri- 
can public education will not be genuinely 
democratic until there is nationwide applica- 
tion of the principle that opportunity and bur- 
den shall bo equalized for all learners. 

Lighthouse Schools Can Indicate Better Prac- 
tices through Their Richer Resources. Itclatcvl 
to ihepromotion of equalization of opportunity 
and burden is the principle of adaptahilil). 
According to this rule, the .^lale tries to keep 
schools wholconie and \igorous by pre^xv- 
ing local initiative and utilizing other de»ic<’<. 

Its early application consisted of a program of 
fiscal rewards to a community for sup|>orting 
its schools. This reward-for-effort device Is I'C- 
ing mwli/icd because in practice it gave mo-t 
help to the rich di-trict. Vie modern Jnlerpre- 
lation of this principle makes tl for 

ucaWiydi-Uricts to use their wealth in going far 
beyond the foundation or eijuaKzation level 
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guaranteed to all schools. These better'financcd 
schools, or lighthouse schools as they are some* 
times called, help point the way to future prog- 
ress for aU schools. 

Efficiency Must Be Practiced in Educational fi- 
nance. The efficiency principle is aimed at pro- 
moting expertness in school managemenL De- 
spite the fact that most school people are con- 
scientious, they may at times be inefficicnL A 
cardinal principle of public school finance is 
that efficiency shall always be promote*!. 

Education Should Be Economically Adminis- 
tered. E>ery school system must practice econ- 
omy at all times. Groups as nell as individuals 
should heed the advice of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son “to make money spend uelL” The lerni 
“economy*’ is often misunderstood, since there 
are false and true economies. Educators and 
laymen must distinguish between retrenchment 
and economy. Retrenchment is merely a reduc- 
tion in expenditures. Genuine economy b ef- 
fected through intelligent spending and vigilant 
adminutration. Benjamin Franklin urote,“Hu- 
man felicity b produced not so much by great 
pieces of good fortune that seldom happen, as 
by little advantages that occur each day.” 

Increased Responsibilities Must Mean In- 
creased Costs. Those who are prone to cut the 
educational budget with one hand and Co ^ve 
the school increased responsibilities with the 
other should realize that the two acts are in- 
compatible. Among the major causes for rise in 
school expeditures are (It decline m purchas- 
ing value of the dollar, (2) increase in enroll- 
ments, (3) increase in the size of the educa- 
tional tasks, especially in the relatively expen- 
sivejuniorcollege)ears,and (4) higher stand- 
ards of educating, akin Co the higher stand- 
ards of living in vogue today'. The first causal 
factor is primarily monetary. The last three are 
educational in nature and account for a large 
share of the enlarged costs. The extension and 
enrichment of educational services call for ex- 
pansion in school revenue. 


Fiscal Management of Schools Cannot Be Iden- 
tical tiUk That of Private Business. A common 
fallacy is to liken the fiscal management of pub- 
lic schoob to that of private business. Although 
both strive after economy and efficiency, they 
differ decidedly. In the first place, the former b 
a public matter, and the latter is mainly private. 
Then loo, one b education and the other b 
business. Furthermore, although money b in- 
vested in both public education and private 
business, the major objective of the latter b 
quarterly cash dividends, whereas the former 
seeks long-time returns in character, person- 
ality, skilb, and the changes wrought in the 
child through growth and development. A busi- 
ness, although employing many people, is run 
for the special benefit of a few stockholders; 
public education b conducted cooperatively for 
the benefit of all members of society'. Of course, 
the public schoob can profit much from observ- 
ing private business ev en though they are dis- 
similar in philosophy and function. 

Personnel in Fiscal Management Should Be 
Well Trained and Honest. Both business and 
school officiab advocate that those engaged in 
fiscal management be well trained. The per- 
sons handling school finances should have spe- 
cific training for their jobs. The school treas- 
urer, the superintendent, the business manager, 
or whoever b in direct charge of school fi- 
nances should be versed in the theory and prac- 
tice of business accounting. They should also 
be professionally trained educators. Increas- 
ingly, superintendents of schoob and other staff 
merahers are taking courses in school finance 
and business management. 

The personnel should be not only efficient 
but also impeccably honesL As a precaution- 
ary and custodial measure, all persons who 
handle school money should Le bonded. The 
staff b usually tnistworthy, but unfortunately 
the schoob are tempting objects for despoila- 
lion by greedy politicians and racketeers. 

Expenditures for Public Education Should Be 
Recorded and Reported. A person may be carc- 
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less about recording his personal receipts and 
expenditures, but he cannot be so with pabKc 
money, which must be accounted for meticu- 
lously and honestly. The receipt of money and 
Its expenditure should be registered promptly 
and accurately. Records ought to be kept in a 
fire-resistive vault and subjected to scientific 
scrutiny through periodic audits. 

Not only must school money be accounted 
for, but its receipts and expenditure should be 
reported to the board of education, the teach- 
ers, the taxpayer, and the public. The old cry 
was “taxation without representation,” but the 
new complaint is “taxation without explana- 
tion.” Fiscal reports are improved by numerous 
explanations and attractive illustrations. The 
concept of stewardship, also termed the “fiduci- 
ary” or “prudential principle,” calls for a per- 
eniiial procession of publicity. The German 
philosopher Kant makes publicity the test of 
fair dealing: “All actions relating to the rights 
of other men are wrong if the maxims from 
which they follow are inconsistent with pub- 
licity,” A periodic channel for publicity is pro- 
vided through the nationwide annual American 
Education Week. One objective of such organi- 
zations as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Nationaf Citizens’ Com- 
mission for Better Schools is to interpret and 
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improve education continuously through grass- 
roots programs. 

Fiscal Planning Is Necessary for Education. 
Educational welfare necessitates fiscal plan, 
ning. Many administrators build Ibeir cur- 
riculunig carefully but estimate their finance* 
hurriedly. Many school boards spend inonifu 
going over blueprints for buildings but devote 
a half-hour to the fiscal framework for the edu- 
cation of children. 

Education is a long-term investment bv the 
public, which reaps dividends in the cnrichcil 
lives of its citizens. A Jong-term fiscal program 
is essential, since schooling extends forward 
not back ward; the education of a child calls for 
a long-period plan, not only because he re- 
quires eight to fifteen years of schooling, but 
also because the entire cost is often borne b> 
one school district. Long-period planning for 
education is an attempt to substitute inielligcnl 
forecasts /or the opportunis/n of a laissetda'ire 
philosophy. Effective long-range foreca»(ing 
must rest upon improvement in the short term 
fiscal plan; that is. the annual school budget. 

Budgeting 

The budget is an important inslrumenl in idu- 
calion. Tlirough if, many of the basic principJcH 
of public school finance, if not aJ), are applietl. 





FUNCTION OF THE BUDGET IN PUBUC 
EDUCATION 

Evolution of the Modem School Budget. Years 
ago the school budget consisted of one major 
item, viz., expenditures. One director probably 
met another in the country store and asked, 
“How much money shall we spend for the 
school next year? We spent 1,200 dollars last 
year.” So the budget became 1,200 dollars, 
which indicated the limit on expenditures. 
Later, school officials, imitating the business 
world, drew up a budget not only of estimated 
expenditures but also of probable receipts, 
with the latter presumably greater than ex- 
penditures. 

The modem school budget, as indicated in 
Fig- 16-2, (page 353) , differs visibly and func- 
tionally from a commercial or a traditional 
budget in that the first is represented by an 
equilateral triangle. In this balanced triangle, 
the educational program b the base which rep- 
resents the working plan of the school, the 
qualifications of the teachers, and other edu- 
cational specifications including suppUes, text- 
books, and program of supervision. The esti- 
mated expenditures necessary to conduct this 
educational program form the spending plan. 
The proposed receipts to pay for putting the 
plan into operation constitute the financing 
plan. The school budget, then, b a detailed pro- 
fessional forecast, consbting of both (1) esti- 
mated expenditures and <2 1 reccq>ls, based 
in turn upon (3) the proposed educational pro- 
gram. 

Function of the School Budget. Despite its nu- 
merous shortcomings the public school budget 
Eer\es many practical purposes. The budget b 
important because it: 

1. Is a serv'ant of education 

2. Gives an overview of the entire school s}5' 
Icm 

3. Aids in anal^sb of new and old school ac- 
tivities 

-L De>elopscooperationv«ithintlieschool 


5. Stimulates confidence among the taxpayers 

6. Estimates the receipts 

7. Determines the tax levy 
8- Authorizes expenditures 

9. Aids in economical adminbtration 

10. Improves accounting procedures 

11. Aids in extracurricular activities 

12. Projectslheschoolinlothefuture 

The entire period of lime cov ered by the budget 
is designated as the fiscal year, which usually 
extends from July 1 through June 30. An in- 
creasing number of schoob, however, prepare 
long-term as well as annual budgets. 

PROGRESS OF THE A.V.VUAI. SCHOOL BUDGET 

Budgeting in public education may be divided 
into four major steps: (1) preparation, (2) 
presentation and adoption, (3) administration, 
and (4) apprabab 

Preparation of the Budget. Budget building b 
a continuous job. The starting point is the de- 
V elopment of an educational program that helps 
to make the school budget a professional docu- 
ment rather than a statbtical report. Thb edu- 
cational emphasb in school accounting b made 
possible through the cooperation of all staff 
members and the board of education. The 
preparation of the educational specifications b 
inextricably linked with the development of the 
spending and financing plans for the budget. 

Presentation and Adoption. After the budget 
has been prepared in tentative form, it b usu- 
ally presented to the board of education and to 
other legal and extralegal groups. Fiscal pub- 
licity plays an important part in the broader 
program of public relations. Various tech- 
niques aid in interpreting the budget to the 
boards of education, the school personnel, and 
the general public. After the budget has been 
presented with interpolations, it b legally rati- 
fied by die proper body or bodies, such as the 
board of education and the city council, or by 
the people in some states. 
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Administration of the Budget. After the esti- 
mated figures have been transferred to the 
school accounting books as initial entries, the 
budget is ready to be administered. It functions 
not as a dictator but as a definite guide for the 
economical and efficient conduct of the schools. 

Appraisal of Budgets and Budgetary Proce- 
dures. One means of appraising budgets and 
budgetary procedures is the school audit Then 
there is also the objective appraisal of the for- 
mat and content of the document itself. The an- 
nual document can best he appraised in rela- 
tion to a long-term budget of two or more 
years, fn the final analysis, the rofe of budget- 
ing in public education must be evaluated in 
terms of the service it renders to the learner 
and society. 

Expenditures 

The school budget, as previously mentioned, 
consists of three parts, viz., the educational 
plan, the expenditures program, and (he financ- 
ing plan. The educational plan is treated 
throughout this volume and particularly in 
Chapter 13. The remainder of this unit is de- 
voted to the two other programs, viz., those for 
expenditures and receipts. 

CLASSIFICATIOW OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

Research in school finance has been handi- 
capped because school systems have used 
many different types of school financial ac- 
counting iorms, making the compilation and 
comparison of financial data most difficult. To 
remedy this condition, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has recently prepared a standard account- 
ing classification form for school*. TJjc major 
headings and subheadings are as folIoHsr ad- 
ministration, instruction, attendance and 
health, pupil transportation, operation of plant, 
maintenance of plant, fixed charges, food serv- 
ices, community .services, capital outla), debt 
scrv ice, outgoing transfers. 

rsorisioNs ro» sBue 


COSTS OF PUELrc EDirCATtOV 

Where the School Dollar Goes. The school tax 
dollar does not go into hiding; it is seen in cir- 
culation. But teacliers and administrators are 
frequently asked, “Where does the school dol- 
lar go?” “How is the money spent?” The 
classroom teacher as an agent in l}je public re- 
lations program should be fortified with facts 
so as to give an intelligent answer to such in- 
quiries. Obviously the dollar is not spent in the 
same way in every school system. Two ex- 
tremely variable items listed are debt service 
and capital outlay. 

For the entire United States, the percentage 
distribution of the school dollar for current ex- 
penditures is revealed in Fig. 16 3. 

Annual Cost per Pupil in Average Daily At- 
tendance. The percentage distribution of the 
school dollar is not the only way of calculating 
school costs. Another method is that of figuring 
the cost per capita for an area as large as the 
United States or as small as a local school dis- 
trict. Tlie basis in determining these unit costa 
is usually the average daily attendance 
(a.d.a.), the number enrolled in school, or the 
total popuialioi) of the United States. 

Annual Cost per Pupil Enrolled and per Capita 
of Population. The cost of education in thepulr 
lie elementary and secondary schools can l/c 
calculated also on the basis of the numl>cr of 
pupils enrolled. Tliis total unit cost is than 
the cost per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Another unit, less reliable than jwr pupi7 
average daily attendance, is the co»l jut |>cr- 
son in (he United States. Fig*. 16-* and 16-5 
reveal ifie jicr caj>ila cost and the co‘( j'cr 
enrolled. The tabulations diow inlcfoting 
trends in public school cxjwndiiurrt Uuh j»rf 
pupil enrolled and j<T capita of jjopulatwn. A» 
Ihenatioa devWopsa program ollifchrg learn- 
ing for all individuals, the co-t J<r capia of 
population will I>c increasingly «nd»cali»e o 
(hecu»( of public rJucaUoo j>cf comurocf. 

...iiao'MSvr tif 
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Fig. 16-3. IT here the tchooVs current-expenie 
dollar goes. 


Daily Costs per Pupil Enrolled. Gists for edu- 
cation may also be calculated on the basis of 
the daily rather than the annual expenditures 
indicated thus far. In a t) pical school the costs 
for current expenditures average approxi- 

Fig. 16~i. Cost of education per capita of popu- 
lation. 




mately a dollar and a half a day for each pupil 
enrolled. The cost-per-day unit for calculating 
school expenditures is advantageous, since it is 
small, easily handled, and readily understood 
by the man in the street. 

These data on school expenditures, either for 
a state or for the nation as a uhole, refer only 
to the direct expenditures for public schools. 
The complete cost of education in America 
embraces expenditures by a large number of 
private and parochial schools, by institutions 
of higher learning, by libraries, by children for 
school supplies, and by parents «ho pay indi- 
rect costs such as the loss of possible earnings 
by older students. 

The total expenditures are inadequate meas- 
ures of either the cost or the worth of educa- 
tion. Increasingly the public is learning to eval- 
uate this service not in terms of dollar aggre- 
gates but by means of standards and results 
achie%'ed. The quality and quantity of educa- 
tional returns must be considered as well as 
the nature and amount of expenditures. Fur- 
thermore, expenditures are made possible only 
through the receipt of adequate revenue. 

Receipts 

cL.\ssinc.vno.\ of school receipts 

Less uniformil, is found in classifjing school 
receipts thnji in cUssifjing ezpenditures. Re- 
ceipts are nsunlly grouped bv fl) taxing or 
political unit, (21 method of production, (3) 
accounting classihcation, and/or (4) specific 
fundx Each of these methods is briefly de- 
scribed here. 

Taxing or PoluicoJ Vna. A conienient nay to 
group estimated or actual school receipts is 
according to the taxing unit that prosides the 
resenue These main political units are locah 
lossnship, county (parish), state, and federal. 
Patently these geographical categories oierlap 
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somewhat. For example, property taxes may 
come from more than one political uniL 


Method of Production. The more common 
forms of financing public education are listed 
alphabetically here: endowments, gas tax, 
grants, income tax, inheritance tax, interest, 
personal-property tax, real-estate tax, rentals, 
sales tax, subventions, tuition. It is difficult to 
determine the exact methods by which all 
school revenue is obtained. 

Accounling Classifications. The U.S. Office of 
Education recommends the following major ac- 
counting classifications for school receipts: 


Revenue receipts 
Revenue from local sources 
Taxation and appropriation 
Tuition from patrons 
Transportation fees 
Other revenue from local sources 
Revenue from intermediate sources 
Revenue from state sources 
Revenue from federal sources 


Nanrevenue receipts 
Sale of bonds 

LTe”of school property and insurance adjust- 
ments 

Income transfer accounts 


Specific Funds, ft has been suggested that Ic^ 
s^pnlations separating '" X 

cial distinct funds be abolished- Mf"? 
regulations, l.onercr, hare '“"S 
fortify them against change. R „ . J 

counting "inLatinnaf and 

money must be separated 

building funds. N— llrct 

bar c been created h) state Icgi. 

State and ,\aUonal X”i6cat»n 

“‘!‘"rThrmo-t »mn,on practice is 
are employed. The mo 
lhat of listing receipts I)> l‘>c 



Ftg. 16-6. Where the school's dollar comes from 

eral sources. As in the case of expenditures, a 
combination of systems is recommended, with 
due regard to state laws and national uniform- 
ity, as advocated by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENLE 

here the Selwal Dollar Comes from. IW' 
. usually more interested in the ansners to 
, question, -Where does the school dollar 
’’’than in those to the quer), Where docs 

■ school dollar come trom?"Tl.c latter, ho.- 

er, is more important, fur it goes to the roo 
Ihe American economic s) stem. Since « oo 
lance is a segment of public finaaec, tlie 
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RECEIPT OF SCHOOL REVENUE 

Although all school revenues are derived from 
federal, state, county, township, and local units, 
the types of receipts and the methods of financ* 
ing public education vary widely. Two main 
sources, viz., taxation and nonrevenue receipts, 
are presented here elliptically and briefly. A 
third source, apportionments, is treated later 
under Distribution of School Funds. 

Taxation. Ed\vin A. Seligman, a noted econo* 
mist, defines a tax as “a compulsory contribu- 
tion from the person to the government to de- 
fray the expense incurred in the common inter- 
est of all without reference to special benefits 
conferred,” In other words, through taxes peo- 
ple contribute to the cost of different services 
and common social purposes. Since most of the 
support for American public education comes 
from taxation in its myriad forms, laytuen, 
teachers, and administrators desire a good tax 
system, which is not too dependent upon a 
single tax, such as that on property. The gen- 
eral property tax is becoming increasingly un- 
satisfactory because of the difficulty in assess- 
ing all kinds and classes of property at the 
same rate. Many European nations have to a 
large degree abandoned this method, but in 
America some modified plan of taxing property 
for schools will exist for a long time. 

A tax bill is rarely welcome. The first school- 
lax notice may seem to a new homeowner like 
a request from the school: “Let us place your 
name on our wailing list” But the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who willed his estate 
to his country, said, “I like to pay taxes. It is 
buying civilization.” Certainly when the Ameri- 
can citizen pa)s his taxes for public education 
he is helping to buy civilization. 

^Vmong the numerous plans for making the 
property tax less painful are classification of 
property; equalization of assessments; more 
economical, efficient, and honest administra- 
tion in assessing, levy ing, and collecting taxes; 
and the inclusion of the property tax as a part 


of a broader tax base. It is the abuse rather 
than the use of the property tax that constitutes 
a menace to the schools. As Emerson wrote in 
his essay “Compensation,” “If you tax loo 
high, the revenue will yield nothing.” 

A promising revenue is the income tax, on 
which England depends in a far greater degree 
than America. Linked intimately with the prob- 
lems of broadening the lax base for school sup- 
port are the issues of increasing efficiency 
through the consolidation of small weak units 
and of reducing costs through carefully 
planned economies. Archaic taxing systems are 
not the only cause of trouble, for even where 
tax systems have been revised, revenues are 
often inadequate. Some of the difficulty lies not 
so much in the failure of taxation as in in- 
creased expenditures. Many schools may well 
give less emphasis to raising more funds to 
spend and may well devote more thought to 
spending money more efficiently. 

Nonrevenue Receipts. As previously defined, 
nonrevenue receipts do not constitute a genuine 
source of income, since they incur an obliga- 
tion that must be met at some future date. 
These receipts include mainly the revenue 
either from selling property and bonds or from 
obtaining loans. Since property is not fre- 
quently sold by the school district, attention is 
directed here to the common practice of bor- 
rowing money. 

The prevalent ways of financing schools 
when cash is not available are (1) long-term 
and (2) short-term obligations, and (3) re- 
financing. Illustrative of the first are the 
straight-term bond, which is used for a staled 
number of years, to be repaid or refunded at 
the dale of maturity; the sinking-fund bond, 
which is made for a definite period of years, to 
be paid from a fund which is collected and in- 
vested during the term of the bond; and the 
serial bond, which is paid in installments dur- 
ing the period of the total bond issue. Among 
tlie numerous types of temporary school finance 
are short-term bonds, loans, tax-anticipation 
warrants, scrip, and other forms of paper 
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money. Refinancing or refunding involves the 
legal procedure of reestablishing an old debt as 
a fresh obligation, perhaps at a lower rate of 
interest. Often this merely postpones the evil 
day of accounting for past debts. 

Many schools have erred in borrowing too 
much money. Practices such as erecting school 
buildings beyond the ability of the community 
to pay within a reasonable length of time, fund- 
ing debts for annual expenditures, legislating 
stale-wide tax limitations that are inadequate 
collecting only a meager portion of the tax 
levy, and creating sinking funds that disappear 
are costly procedures that work the greatest 
hardships upon the generation now in school, 
for later as adults they ivill have to pay the costs 
of their own schooling. 


DISTfilBUTION OF SCHOOL REVENUE 

The development of a sound system of raising 
money for public and private schools is a major 
problem. A sequential task of prime import is 
the distribution of the money thus obtained. 
School money may be collected by reliable 


Fig. 16-7. Guaranteed minimum expenditure 
level. 


methods but distributed through unsatisfactory 
channels. 

As the word “distribution” indicates, school 
funds are allocated to the states, counties, or 
local districts by a higher organization. The 
federal government allots its Smith-Hughes 
fund to the states, and the latter give it to the 
local districts. In West Virginia, the stale ireas' 
ury apportions certain school funds to the 
county units. 

Bases Jor Distribulion o/ Funds. The bases 
upon which school monies are distributed are 
very important. Among the criteria for the ap- 
portionment of funds for education are the 
number of children of school age who reside in 
the district or county as revealed by the school 
census; the number of children enrolled in the 
schools; the number of children in average 
daily attendance (a.d.a.) ; the ''weighted” pu- 
pil with special consideration given to the ru- 
ral or atypical pupil; the number of teachers 
employed; the number of instruction units 
(usually one teacher for each staled number of 
pupils) : the partial or complete support of a 
state-prescribed minimum educational pro- 
gram; and other forms of flat grants and 
equalization programs. Combinations of these 




apportionment methods are employed in sev- 
eral states. 

State Equalization Fund. As the term connotes, 
an equalization fund is intended to equalize 
educational opportunity and burden. Too often 
the type and amount of a child’s schooling are 
the result of chance or geography. The child 
who through the felicity of circumstances lives 
in a school district that can tax a railroad line 
or a uranium company enjo)s enhanced oppor- 
tunities for an all-round education. The acci- 
dental meanderings of a river several hundred 
years ago often determine the boundaries that 
demarcate superior and inferior educational 
opportunities. Unfortunately, even when the 
highest permissible tax rale has been applied 
to the areas of low valuation, the funds secured 
are insufficient to run the schools in many dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. Even if a 
model tax plan were put into effect, the poorer 
districts and states would still be unable to sup- 
port their schools adequately. 

Figure 16-7 illustrates a typical state equali- 
zation program. The state provides most of the 
revenue for the education of children in im- 
poNerished districts, guaranteeing that chil- 
dren shall not be denied a minimum educa- 
tional opportunity because of the accident of 
their birth in a poor community. Less state 
aid is provided in districts of average wealth. 
Wealthy districts often receive no slate aid or, 
at most, little stale aid. The justiBcation of 
providing stale aid to districts of average or 
better ability is that they are given financial 
leeway and incentive to use local funds to en- 
rich or extend their educational programs be- 
yond the minimum level. The guaranteed mini- 
mum expenditure level is regarded as a floor, 
below' which no district may go, rather than 
as a uniform level for all, or as a ceiling. 

The amount of state aid v aries w idelj — from 
ti5 j>er cent to 5 jier cent. Approximately three- 
fourths of the states distribute all or part of 
their stale school funds upon an equalization 
plan. The funds for these equalizalion plans 
have been derived from state-wide sources. 


Every slate needs a program, built upon re- 
search and individually patterned, which pro- 
vides for local initiative and state equaliza- 
tion. This forms the groundwork upon which 
a federal equalization program may be based. 

Federal Equalization Fund. Education is not 
primarily a personal benefaction, such as the 
sidewalk leading to one’s home. Nor is it 
merely a community benefit, like a street light. 
Rather it is a boon to all In many ways it is 
comparable to a city street which is also a 
state highway and a national route. Both the 
building and the maintenance of that local- 
slate-national highway are the obligation of 
all people, not just of those who happen to live 
near or travel that route. Likewise in the build- 
ing and maintenance of schools, the local, state, 
and national interests are merging. 

Vet the very schools designed for promoting 
common local, stale, and national welfare may 
fail in their task. As an illustration, witness 
the inability of the depressed economic areas 
and groups to provide proper education for 
their children from generation to generation. 
Some school districts have 60 times more 
wealth per child than others. Any federal fundls 
that are or may be made available for public 
education should be so distributed as to guar- 
antee equity and to correct the present glaring 
inequalities in the use of school funds for 
children of the different races. According to 
many fiscal experts, no sound program of local 
or slate taxation can be devised and established 
which will support in every community a school 
s)stem that meets minimum acceptable stand- 
ards. Time can never efface the inequalities in 
natural resources that exist between siales- 
Therefore, unless the federal government par- 
ticipates in the financial support of the schools 
and the related services in the less able areas, 
several million children in the United Stales 
and the outlying territories and jHJssessions 
will continue to be denied the educational oj>- 
{Mftunilics that should be regarded as their 
birthright. .Most recommendations and recent 
proposals for federal aid stipulate positively 
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that such grants shall not entail federal con- 
trol over education. They also specify that the 
money shall be apportioned to the states, ex- 
cept that for cooperative educational research, 
which shall he administered hy the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Several decades ago Rutherford B. Hayes, 
then President of the United States, sent to 
Congress a message in which he said, “No more 
fundamental responsibility rests upon Congress 
than that of devising appropriate measures of 
financial aid to education, supplemental to 
local action in the states and territories and 
in the District of Columbia.” This challenge 
has not yet been adequately met. Federal aid 
to public education is one of the moral musts 
of America. Federal aid should be provided 
only to those needy public school districts 
that are unable to reach a satisfactory mini- 
mum level after making a genuine effort. This 
issue is discussed in detail in Chapter 17. 

Other finance 

As previously stated, American public educa- 
tion is broader than schooling. Accordingly, 
public school finance is not exactly synon)- 
mous with public educational finance. The 
former is usually restricted to public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, whereas the latter 
embraces expenditures and receipts for all edu- 
cational institutions and undertakings sup- 
ported in part or whole by public taxation. This 
distinction, however, is hard to follow since 
in some places these areas overlap or fuse. One 
of the remaining forms of American public 
education not )el treated from the fiscal xiew- 
point in lliis volume is that of publicly sup- 
ported liigher education. 

PUBUCLY SUPt'ORTEO HfCKER EDUCATION 

Public elementary and secondary schools re- 
ceive more tax dollars than do public insUlo- 
tions of higher learning. Tlie operating or cur- 
rent educational expenditures for all institu- 

lions of higher education are 2.1 billion o ars 


a year. According to the Twentieth Century 
Fund study, this is about 1.8 billion short of 
what should he spent to meet our needs fully. 
Capita] outlay for college buildings and equip- 
ment is about 600 million dollars annually, 
less than half the estimated need of 1.4 billion 
dollars.^ 

The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation grouped the sources of income available 
for the financing of current educational expen- 
ditures under four main headings: (1) philan- 
thropyorprivatesources, (2) student fees, (3) 
public sources or government appropriations, 
and (4) miscellaneous, including receipts from 
sales and services of organized institutional 
activities. Obviously, publicly controlled insti- 
tutions of higher learning receive less from 
philanthropy, less from student fees, and more 
from public sources than do the prlv ate colleges 
and universities. 

The state is tlie chief provider of Income both 
for teacher-educating institutions and for other 
public higher education. The next source of 
income Is institutional, such as tuition. Ii-cs. 
and sales. The stale leads in the support of 
teacher education and other higher education; 
the local districts rank first in the support of 
elementary and secondary education. Tlic 
branch of bigiier learning receiving the largest 
share of county assistance is the gradually dis- 
appearing county normal school, whereas the 
junior college and the municipal university are 
the usual recipients of local lax support on the 
STwentwth Century FunJ, VS..4. in Afw Dunrii 
Mom. Ttie Macm.lJan Ompsny. New Wrt I9 j 7. p. j.*. 


Fig 16.8 Stale rxiienifiiurei for r,iuraeion in 
U tsconsin 
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higher level. Local, state, and federal support 
of public higher education 'vvill undoubtedly 
increase as a result of larger enrollments, the 
prolongation of secondary education, and the 
development of various phases of public adult 
education. 

In its forward look, the President’s Commis* 
sion on Higher Education recommended the 
following three types of federal aid to higher 
education: (1) for current educational expen- 
ditures by publicly controlled institutions, (2) 
for capital outlay by publicly controlled col- 
leges and universities, and (3) for a national 
program of scholarships to be administered 
by the states in accordance with general stand- 
ards established by the federal govemraenL 

OTHER PUBUCLY SUPPORTED EDUCATION 

Federal Projects. Other publicly supported edu- 
cational projects of nationwide and world-wide 
significance are the various national surveys 
authorized by Congress and the promotion of 
democratic educational systems in such coun- 
tries as Germany, Austria, and Japan. Con- 
gressional grants have financed such outstand- 
ing surveys as those of secondary education, 
teacher education, school finance, higher edu- 
cation, and Negro education. Through such 
agencies as the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Defense, many educational experts 

Fig. 16-9. Expenditures for elementary and 
secondary education, 
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from the United Stales have served as con- 
sultants in occupied areas, and many teachers, 
students, and other educational personnel from 
foreign countries have visited and studied in 
the United States. 

In addition the federal government has con- 
tinued and expanded its regular activities to 
assist education. The most significant project 
has been the federal fiscal support of the GI 
bills, which have aided directly and indirectly 
many institutions of secondary and higher edu- 
cation. (See Chapter 1 for further details on 
federal financing of public education.) 

State Support. In the state of Wisconsin, for 
example, public educational finance embraces 
the agencies shown in Fig. 16-8 which expend 
the indicated number of pennies and mills of 
each dollar received. 

This list of educational institutions and func- 
tions reveals that public school expenditures 
constitute but one aspect of state disbursements 
for education. Every commonwealth provides 
funds from its treasury for one or more special 
projects in connection with the public schools, 
or as separate undertakings, such as the library 
(see Chapter 2). 

Local Support. Local and intermediate school 
units, such as the county, township, and city 
school districts, sponsor many ^ucational 
projects. The county pays most of the bills for 
the ofSce of the county superintendent of 
schools, the county normal schools, county li- 
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braries, agricultural agents, and certain club 
activities like the 4-H (see Chapter 3). 

Local and intermediate school units promote 
types of public education in addition to school- 
ing for children. Among these activities are 
recreation and other phases of adult educa- 
tion, library and museum facilities, and special 
projects predicated on local needs, interests, 
and fiscal abilities (see Chapter 4) . 



PRIVATELY FINANCED EDUCATION 

In the early years of the United Slates, most 
education was privately financed. As state sys- 
tems of pubHc education became established 
and as the principle of separation of church 
and state emerged, roost elementary an ^ 
ondary education became publicly supported. 
However, the right of parents to send their chil- 
dren to private schools has been upheld by 
the SuprLe Court. Thu, private scl''X>'» 
become an accepted aud important part of out 
educational system. About one-sixth of to 
elementary school population and 
of to secondary school students attend pri^te 
schools. Oncseventh of the total co^ of 
eating elementary and secondary “ 

paid from private funds, the other sa-seveoto 
Lme from public monies. Appr«."-'ly “ 
of the college students attend priva e v® o ’ 
but approximately one.tbird o 
higher education is borne privately. Most ol 
thLost of adult education is paid from private 

'“S;maiori.y of private sobools aud college^ 

are sec.ariau, receiving Buauc.al sup^'*^”™ 
churches, donations, and student to Some 
private schools are nonsectarvan, rccer.ing 
toir financial support largely f™» JJ,-" 

benefactions. In most '“'■''B'’' , 

tuition pays less than halt ' ' “ founda- 
his education. Industries and p 
liens aie conhibuling 

port ol colleges and — ^ plight 

:toto::r:M;toeduca.io„,pai.iouur.y 


Fig. 16-10. Groiith of gross national product, 
the market lalue of all the goods and seriices 
turned out by the nations economy. 

those financed privately. Tliis problem is dis. 
cussed at length in Chapter 8. 

Financial effort 

Various estimate, have been made of to in- 
crease In cosu of all elementary and s«- 
ondary education that will be f ‘ 

decade from 1956 to 1966. It appears hat the 
minimum increase in expenditure, me, el, 
that needed to maintain present 'V 
scope but for increased numbers ) iv ill be abou 
6 bfuion dollars in 1966, an 
cent over 1956. However, when csttmales o 
cost include improvement of fiuality {t iro g 

relLnation^ofovercrowdedcia^roo^a^ 

substandard ^“ ie , id other 

strengthening of . 

impro % emenl5 ) _ . «ould 

1 ,^ appear , mo , pppioprtoj -^ 

be an increase of about 0 I * 

school expenditures . Adviioiy 
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Ihe nation should double. mexpro 
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states have established school bonding au- 
thorities or revolving funds for aiding 
districts Avhich ha\e reached the lumt of 
their bonding po^ser. 

6. The inflation spiral is causing hardships 
for current and capital expenditures for 
school districts. 

7. In view of the consolidation movement 
and the resultant increase in transporta- 
tion of pupils, larger sums of money lend 
to be allocated for transportation. 

8. Teachers’ salaries will continue their up- 
ward trend. 

9. The new accounting system, dei'eloped 
through the U.S. Office of Education, will 
improve school accounting throughout 
the nation- Machine accounting is on the 
increase. 

10. Although public hearings on the school 
budget are not neli attended, this safety 
valve continues to serve a useful func- 
tion. 

11. Fiscal publicity, as an aspect of public re- 
lations, is receiving increasing attention. 

12. Assessment of property, including real 
and personal, is being reevaluated w'ith a 
view to correcting inequities and securing 
more funds for education. 

13. The perennial search continues for new 
sources of funds for schools. 

14. Industry and philanthropic foundations, 
such as the Ford Foundation, are increas- 
ing scholarships and direct aid, especially 
to higher education. Some corporations 
grant scholarships to students, plus 
another amount to the college for part of 
the students’ per capita costs- 

15. Educational expenditures continue to be a 
long-term investment in democracy for 
v^bich the public ought to be vtiUing and 
able to pay. 

Summory 

Education In early America ttas supported 

largely private funds. As education became 

universal and compulsory, it came to be more 


public in its support and control However, 
private elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges continue to exist and are an important 
part of our educational system- About one- 
ninth of the cost of elementary and secondary' 
education and two-thirds of the cost of higher 
education is home privately. 

The budget is an important instrument for 
the planning and control of school expendi- 
tures and receipts. The budget consists of three 
basic parts: the educational plan, the expendi- 
ture plan, and the financial plan. In public 
school districts, about 70 per cent of school 
funds b spent for instruction; operation and 
auxiliary services account for about 9 per cent 
each; fixed charges, maintenance, and general 
control account for 5 per cent each. About 55 
per cent of public school revenues comes from 
county and local funds, 41 per cent from state 
funds, and 4 per cent from federal funds. 
However, the proportion of state support for 
education varies widely among the states. Most 
states allocate aid to the districts on the basis 
of need, providing larger sums for poor dis- 
tricts and smaller amounts for wealthier dis- 
tricts. Thb b known as equalization aid, since 
it guarantees a minimum foundation of ex- 
penditures for each dbtrict regardless of its 
wealth and at the same time provides financial 
leeway and incentive for local dbtricts to ex- 
ceed the foundation level. 

The costs of public education have increased 
sharply for a number of reasons: increased 
school enrollments, longer attendance at 
schools, increased scope and quality of educa- 
tion, and rising costs. Further increases in 
school expenditures are inevitable. About 
per cent of the total national income b spent 
for education. Thb should be increased to 5 
per cent in the years ahead to achieve both 
higher quality and quantity. It b reasonable to 
believe that our prospering economy can easily 
afford thb kind of support for education- How- 
ever, thb b not likely to eventuate unless the 
paltem of school revenue b revised to capi- 
talize upon the more abundant yield of federal 
taxes. 
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uggested activities 


1. Prepare a report on the topic “The High Cost 
of Poor Education.” 

2. Trace the historical development of fiscal sup- 
port for schools in the United States. 

3. Trace the history of federal grants to educa- 
tion. 

4. Study the history of school support m your 
state. 

5. Defend or criticize the propoeilion: t-oUM 
the money where it is and spend It where the 
pupils are.” 

6. Examine a school hndget and evalit.te tts 

format and content. . 

7. Analyze an annual financial report of a school 

8. AtteTd' a puhlic hearing on a school 

9. Find out how much it costs per ^ 

rent expenses to educate a pupil m the puhlic 
schools of your state. m. 

10. Find out the costs per student for c 


penses in the institution that you are now at- 
tending. 

11. Draw a large circle to represent a dollar. Di- 
vide it into segments to show where the school 
dollar goes in your district or state. 

12. Draw a large circle to represent a dollar. Di- 
vide it into segments to show where the school 
dollar comes from in your district or state. 

13. Make a list of the safeguards provided by law 
to protect against the fraudulent or unwise 

use of school money in your state. 

14. Learn how your state institutions of higher 
learning are supported. 

15. How are parochial and private schools and 

colleges supported? 

16. Should private industry contribute 

money for education? Why? 

17 Prepare a report on the topic The 

chip between Standard ol U.mg anJ 
Quality of Education.” 
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^elation of 
education 


TTse concluding chapter deals Hilh some of the issues and trends in 
American education. They arc organized under the four major topics 
used in this volume: (1) organization and administration, (2) areas 
of public education, (3) personnel, and (4) prousions foreducJliona] 
materials and emironment, Hie issues presented are challenges to 
thoughtful study, A discussion of them, either in Uie classroom or ri«e> 
sthere, insokes that fundamental principle of cisil liberties Mhich 
Voltaire expressed succinctly in the nords: “1 disapproieol i*bat 
say, but 1 hiU defend to the death ^our right to say it.” 

Hie nature of current criticisms of education is also explored in re* 
lation to the larger context of forres and conlroverxies at **uik in 
society at large. 

Tlus part serves as a roieworoserview of the 16 orpecU ol eJura- 
lion discussed in preceding cliapters. This ssnthesi* help to bind the 
aignilicant components into a dynamic uhole — .troerican e»l«f4ti<-a. 
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chapter 



Issues in 
American 
education 


Orientation 
Foundations 
Organization and administration 
Areas of public education 
Personnel in public education 
Provisions for educational materials 
The ultimate issue 


Orientation 

The story is told of a pilot forced to parachute 
from his disabled plane during the war. Im- 
mediately upon his return to his air base, he 
hastened to the parachute building to express 
Ms gratitude to the noncom there for the per- 
fect care of the parachute which had saved his 
life. The noncom replied somewhat philosophi- 
cally, “You know. Lieutenant, in this work w'e 
never get any complaints!” 

Certainly educators do not enjoy such free- 
dom from complaint. Few if any institutions 
in American life are subject to such careful 
scrutiny and intensive criticism as the public 
school. Although the criticism of education is 
as old as the schools themselves, it seems clear 
that criticism has been increasing in both scope 
and intensity. For example, a look at The Edu- 
cation Index shows that the number of articles 
in the professional literature relating to criti- 
cisms of American education has increased re- 
markably. 

Old issues continue to be the source of wide 
controversy while new issues constantly arise. 
Some of the criticisms strike at the very heart 
of public education, even questioning whether 
universal public education should continue to 
exist Others focus upon fringe issues. 

This chapter deals with a number of the 
more crucial contemporary issues in education. 
Some are stated briefly, others are analyzed 
in detail. Many of the issues are interrelated, 
depending for their solution upon the resolu- 
tion of prior questions. Because of the limita- 
tions of space, complete treatment cannot be 
given to all issues. In most instances, both sides 
of the issue are presented. In the discussions 
which follow, it is possible that the biases of 
the writers are evident. So be it. However, it is 
not intended that these discussions shall even- 
tuate in a final, arbitrary solution to any of the 
problems. If attention is drawn to the most 
fundamental issues confronting education and 
the reader is helped to consider these problems 
more rationally, the purpose of the chapter will 
have been achieved. 



Foundations 

THE PHENOMENA OF CRITICISM 

Before undertaking an analysis of contempo- 
rary issues of education, it is important tot 
certain phenomena regarding criticism of edn- 
cation be understood. _ 

fiesponsitfe, constructive criticism u destr- 
able. Discussion is the best antidote for dog- 
matism and complacency. As Macatoy, the 
great English historian, observed. Men 
never so Ukely to settle a gnesfon ngh%, •» 
when they discuss it freely.” 
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courage responsible criticism are implying that 
their policies cannot stand public inspection or 
that their own judgment is infallible. 

The schools are the center of intense public 
interest. People can become most aroused over 
those institutions that affect their children. A 
proposal to admit Negroes to a while church 
may generate little public interest, while a 
proposal to integrate the public sclioob ma) 
turn a community upside down. Quite under- 
standably, people hare an intense interest in 
the educational well-being of their children. 

Moreov er, education is big business. It repre- 
sents by far the largest local Bpenditure in 
most communities. Tlie price is higli and it is 
increasing. The public is not inclined to pa) 
the freight willingly unless it has an oppor- 

tunity to examine the needs and resources care- 

fully On the other hand, it is pretty clear la 
most people are eager to provide the besuW 
they can afford lor their children when the 

need is msde clear. i.«,! 
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■were sure that the sole fault lay with our 
schools. When the number of cases of juvenile 
delinquency rise, there are those >>ho are cer* 
tain that the fault is rvith the schools. If young 
people appear irreligious, it is concluded that 
the schools must be godless. Folks like to seek 
simple answers for complex problems. As 
pointed out later, schools often mirror the 
values and the shortcomings of society. In 
reality, weaknesses ascribed to the schools of- 
ten have much deeper roots in the eaknesses 
of the home, the church, and the entire society. 

Everyone thinks he is expert on educational 
matters. Most folks wouldn’t think of criticiz- 
ing a surgeon’s handling of an operation or a 
lawyer’s conduct of a case. Indeed, most folks 
wouldn’t even dare criticize a TV repairman's 
approach to an inoperative TV set Yet most 
people ha^e no hesitancy in advising a teacher 
about reading instruction or telling the superin- 
tendent what’s wTong with textbooks. Since 
e>'ery*one has gone through school himself, he 
regards himself as a qualified expert on educa- 
tion. The teacher has less professional auton- 
omy, less privacy in hU practice, and less in- 
sulation from public criticism than any other 
professional worker, with the possible excep- 
tion of the minbter. 

Almost every criticism of education has some 
basis in fact somenhere. Much of the criticism 
of education is of the know a child who 
can’t read” variety. Certainly there are in- 
dividual instances to support almost any criti- 
cism that is made. There are some children 
who, for one reason or another, ha\en't learned 
to read. There are high schools that, for one 
reason or another, teach no chemistry. There 
are schools with soft curriculums. There are 
leathers who are poorly educated. Thus the 
problem becomes one of recognizing and ad- 
mitting weaknesses where they exist without 
empIo)Ing drastic remedies that would repudi- 
ate the good and the true. 

Critics are usually more vocal than sup~ 
porters. Critics lia%c a way of making known 
tltdr complaints. But people who are satbficc! 
with the scboob seldom go out of their way to 


make known their satbfaction. The critic is 
much more visible and vocal than the sup- 
porter. Thus educators are often the victims 
of a distorted image of public opinion. 

These observations have been made, not 
to minimize the importance of honest criticism 
or to apologize for the conditions under which 
it is manifest, but rather to encourage intelli- 
gent understanding of criticbm and enlight- 
ened dbcussion of bsues confronting American 
education. 

TME NATURE OF THE ISSUES 

Fundamentally, there are four classic issues in 
American education: “Who shall be edu- 
cated?” “What shall be taugbl?” “How shall 
it be taught?” “Who will decide?” These is- 
sues have been debated in one form or another 
since the early days of the Republic and such 
debates will probably continue, Although dif- 
ferent controversies erupt from time to time, 
many of them are ramiScations of these basic 
bsues. For example, during the near hysteria 
over subversive influence in American life in 
the early 1950s, much controversy was gen- 
erated over the censoring of textbooks. Al- 
though nearly all could agree that subversive 
textbooks were undesirable, the real issue was: 
“Who will decide what textbooks are subver- 
sive?” Teachers insisted that this was a pro- 
fessional prerogative and that their academic 
freedom was at slake. Some laymen insisted 
that they must exercise this function if the 
nation was to be saved from subversive in- 
fluence in the schoob. 

Issues in American education differ in na- 
ture. Some, like the segregation issue, are con- 
tested largely in the realm of legal opinion 
even though they involve morality as well. 
Others, like the question of whether academic 
standards are being eroded, are subject to 
scientific investigation. Others, such as the 
place of athletics in the school program, are 
largely philosophic in nature. 
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Since the early days of the republic, 
several basic issues have been paramount 
on the educational scene. 

As long as men are free to debate and decide, 

Americans will continue discussing 
and evaluating these issues. 

They may be stated in simple form: 

Superior studenls only^ 



JFho shall be educated? 



How shall they be taught? 



For example, uhat is the proper place 
of educational teleiision? 



wish to destroy or, at best, to severely circum- 
scribe public «lucation. Most of the more vocal 
critics appear to be professional educators and 
professional writers. Both of these groups in- 
clude people who support and criticize educa- 
tion. 

THE EXTENT AND EFFECT OF CRITICISM 

In general, it appears that the more destructive 
critics have not had very much impact upon 
public opinion. A study by the NEA* revealed 
that the vast majority of teachers across the 
country reported that there had been little or 
no destructive criticism of public education in 
their communities. They reported little evi- 
dence that local critics were incited by the 
national critics- A number of polls have been 
conducted to measure public opinion concern- 
ing education. In general, these studies have 
shown that about a third of the people are very 
well satisBed with their schools; about half 
are fairly well satisfied; and about a sixth are 
dissatisfied or hav e no opinion.^ 

Various opinions with respect to the major 
issues in education are reviewed in the follow' 
ing sections which are organized around the 
chapter headings of this book. 

Organizotion and adminUtraHon 

NATIONAL PROCRAM 

Should the federal government participate in 
the financial support of education? Allhougb 
the federal government has provided financial 
support for education ev er since the Northwest 
Ordinance of 17S3, the issue continues to be 
widely debated. Most of this support has been 
for special purposes, designed to encourage 
some limited aspect of education, such as school 

* Stale of the Xaiion in Regard to Attacks on the 
Schools and Problems of Concern to Teachers, Ns* 
ijonal EducaiMfl Aivtcistion, tfaihington, D.C. 1955. 
p|fe2-3. 

“Public Opinion Polls on American Education, 
Sutioasl Educsiuin Amoeution, D.C, 

lOSR. pp. 1-lt 


Does the use of teleiision in 
education threaten close 
student-teacher relations? 


THE NATLBE OF THE CRITICS 

Critics range all the wa} from competent, 
sober, thoughtful, constructive persons to carp- 
ing, incompetent, irralional, and sometimes 
vicious propagandists. Many are sincerely in- 
terested in iinprovitvg schools. Others clearly 
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lunches, vocational education, or research. 
gument continues to rage over the desirability 
of both special, and general-purpose supporL 
Those who oppose federal support argue that 
undesirable control has resulted in many in- 
stances, such as in the case of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The Hoover Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment concluded that; 


Grants-in-aid programs have removed large areM 
of discretionary power from the hands of sl.te of- 
ficials and have transferred a measurable degree 
of poUcy-making to the national government. 
Some folks are concerned about the incre^ing 
concentration of power in *■= J “ 

national government and see f era it 
support for education as another step in that 


upon the federal government to do things for 
them and their citizens ivhich they can do for 
themselves as I'ell as, or better than, the fed- 
eral government” They view with alarm the 
increases in federal taxes and in the national 
debt and conclude that the government cannot 
afford this added financial burden. 

However, advocates of federal support for 
education argue that some stales cannot pro- 
vide adequate education even if lliey spend 
all of their state income for schools. In many 
cases, the slates with the most children and the 
least money are spending the highest percenl- 
age of their income for schools, thercb) mak- 
ing great effort. Some states have six times as 

What shall be taught? 


mTdvocales of federal financial support 
for education, although oppos^ to W ° 
control of education, do not behove ha^oo" 
trol must bo feared. Governor Wrl^ol 
Michigan, for example, points on 
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much wealth per child as others. Thus, some 
children are destined to inferior education 
by the accident of the location of their birth. 
Tills is held to be unfair because the wealth 
of the nation is the product of the cooperation 
of the whole population. 

Advocates of federal support point out also 
that the federal government, with its vast and 
increasing taxing machinery, collects four out 
of every five tax dollars but pays only 3 per 
cent of the cost of education ; moreover, fed- 
eral taxation is drying up the sources of stale 
and local taxes. As Frank Bane, director of 
the Council of State Governments, puts it, 
the federal tax collector fishes for revenue with 
a net, the state collector uses a hook and line, 
and the local tax collector uses a bent pin. Thus, 


the schools cannot benefit appreciably from 
our rapidly expanding national prosperity as 
long as they are so largely dependent upon 
the local property tax. 

It is pointed out also that the federal govern- 
ment provides financial support for many 
other enterprises of less consequence, such as 
highivays, farm production, slum clearance, 
and many others. (Apparently no one argues 
that the states can meet these needs better or 
that federal control results.) In many cases, 
federal support for these purposes is on a 
matching basis. This provides an additional 
handicap for schools. Stale governments, when 
pressed for economy, are hesitant to reduce ex- 
penditures for highways since cutting a dollar 
of state money here means the loss of a match- 
ing dollar from the federal government. How- 
ever, the elimination of a dollar from state 


What is the proper relation between 
public education and religion? 

The American tradition of separation of church ond 
state discourages the use of public money in pritate 
schools. It prevents, also, seaarian instruction 
in the public schools. 


funds for education is accompanied by no such 
penalty. Since our national security and our 
economic prosperity are so dependent upon 
the vitality of our educational system, educa- 
tion would appear to merit more adequate fed- 
eral support. 

Federal support for education inevitably in- 
volves religious considerations. Some insist 
that public monies must not be allocated to 



private schools. Others contend that federal 
money should follow the child, regardless of 
whether he is enrolled In a public or private 
school. Attempts have been made to dodge this 


Uouner, public schools nevertheless deal uilh morality 
and lalaes in many facets of the curriculum. 
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issue at the federal level by proposing tlwt 
money should be distributed to schools by the 
states in the same way that state monies are 
now distributed. This would place the responsi- 
bility for this issue at the state level. 

The segregation issue has also impeded fed- 
eral support for education. Amendments have 
been adLd to bills to prevent the distribnUon 
of money to segregated school systems. Ilns 
has been done in the name of forcing co ■ 
pliance with the Supreme Court decision on 
Lregation. But this has invariahly conlnh- 
nt!d fo the defeat of the hill b, ohenatmg the 
support of Southern legislator. Ma“y 
feel that the segregation issue is a ju icia 
ter and should not be confused with the 1 g 
lative function of enacting federal financial 
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whatever is needed to keep us abreast in our race 
for knowledge.^ 

This federal participation in school finance 
will come to be regarded not as aid in the form 
of a handout but rather as a necessary and 
desirable means of bringing our rapidly ex- 
panding national prosperity to bear upon the 
vitality of our schools through the increased 
taxing capacity of the federal gov crnmenL Tins 
is the reason that the term “federal support 
rather than “federal aid” has been used 
throughout this discussion. 

Shall the United States Supreme Court have 
authority over the Mte, in ntattvr, ol eto. 
tional policy? As noted in Chapter 1, the 
United Slates Supreme Court is mlerBlc 
edncsiional policy or practice only nhen it 
conflicts with the United States 
In 1954 the Court ruled that the segregation 
by race of students in public « “ 
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suffer by mixing while and Negro students; 
and that many years will be needed to achieve 
integration if it can be achieved at all. 

Legally, the debate over segregation centers 
around the collision of stale and federal 
powers. Education is a legal function of the 
states. Nevertheless, the United States Supreme 
Court stands as the watchdog of the Constitu- 
tion, circumscribing practices in any field that 
violate the Constitution. While there are some 
who argue that the court’s decision is “an il- 
legal encroachment upon our sovereign 
powers,” most constitutional lawyers agree 
that there can be no legal authority superior 
to the Constitution and no judicial jurisdiction 
higher than the United States Supreme Court. 

Many years have passed since the Court’s 
historic and controversial decision. What 
progress has been made? Some would say that 
progress, particularly in the Deep South, has 
been much too slow. Others would argue that 
progress has been too fast. Despite widespread 
publicity given to a few cases, there has been 
little violence in most areas where desegrega- 
tion has been put into effect. Since the issue 
strikes so hard at one of the South’s oldest 
customs and since it is laden with so much 
emotion, it is quite clear that it will be many 
years before it can be fully implemented. Un- 
fortunately, in many communities leadership 
is being provided in this struggle not by mod- 
erate, fair-minded persons of good will but 
by radical rabble-rousers. Unfortunately, race 
relations have suffered and both sides have 
become more entrenched rather than more con- 
ciliatory in their positions. Obviously this is 
one of tiic bitterest and most fundamental is- 
sues ever to confront American education- 
However, it is by no means the first time that 
America has been so sharply divided. It must 
be hof>ed that eventually this problem will be 
soUed in the American tradition of re«|)ect 
for law, recognition of the brotherhood of man- 
kind, and protection of etjuaf rights under tJie 
law. Perhaps it can be hoped lliat aduhs may 
someday come to face this problem with tlie 


Open-minded acceptance of one’s fellow man 
that is so typical of children. 

Should there be a minimum, basic program 
of education for the nation as a whole? Just as 
several states have prepared a foundation pro- 
gram for the schools within their boundaries, 
so too the United States as a unit should set 
up minimum standards to be met by all schools 
of the nation. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has outlined the kind and amount of 
schooling that would increase the positive eco- 
nomic effects of education. This program calls 
for lifting the poorest schools to a minimum 
of efficiency. 

Should there be a national board of educa- 
tion comparable to a local board of education? 
That is, should there be a national board of 
education which should determine nationwide 
polici» and evaluate practices in education? 

At present, no such national board really 
functions for all education. It has been argued 
that a competent commission, selecting the 
United States Commissioner of Education as 
its own executive without reference to party 
politics, would follow the American tradition 
of acknowledging the function of education in 
American democracy and would separate its 
leadership and administration from other gov- 
ernmental functions. There are some educa- 
tional organizations which have officially rec- 
ommended the establishment of the U.S. Office 
of Education as an independent, adequately 
financed agency, directed by a national board 
of education appointed by the President 

STATE SYSTEMS 

If hat is the nature of the slate's responsibil- 
ity for providing universal free public educa- 
tion? This question, and, of course, many re- 
lated questions, have been brought into sharp 
focus as a result of the United Stales Supreme 
Court’s decision on segregation in the public 
schools. Several Southern slates have amended 
their constitutions or enacted legislation which 
provides for tlie closing of public schools to 
evade compliance with the Court’s decision. 
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The courts are not disposed to tolerate this 
kind of maneuvering. As Justice Frankfurter 
once observed, the Bill of Rights “nulURes 
sophisticated as well as simple-minded modes 
of discrimination.” 

Shall the individual stales, rather than the 
federal government, be primarily responsible 
lor public education? That the states are m 
their own areas the legitimate units of edoea- 
tional control seems to be manifest for several 
reasons. The debates of the constitutional con- 
ventions in the various states reveal that a 
great majority of the delegates felt that it was 
L duty of a state to establish and maintain 
a system of public education for the purpose 

of educating its citizens. The slat.^ are t ie 

generally accepted legislative unUs lor 
education, whereas the contained are^- 
trict, town, city, township, “■“""'Itat 
county-are the units to which much adm,^ 
tration has been delegated. State V 
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superintendents. The choice may be made by 
the governor or preferably by the slate board 
of education. Just as the popular election of 
city school superintendents has become obso- 
lete, so too the election of county and stale 
superintendents is giving way to appointment. 

COUNTY AND INTERMEDIATE UMTS 

What shall be the role and nature ol the in- 
termediate anil? Three-lourlhs of the .lale, 
have intermediate unils-inlctniediale in the 
sense that they function helween ihc local and 
stale levels. In most ol these states, the inter 
mediate district is coterminous u ith the countv. 

Yet it is clear that the county is not all. a) 8 Ihc 

lovical boundary for intermcdialc dislricls. lo 
sparsely populaled areas, several counties 
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removing some degree of local control and 
interest in schools. This problem is particularly 
noteworthy in county unit plans where control 
and initiative for education have been removed 
entirely from local communities and placed at 
the county level Simply stated, the choice is 
between being big enough to be efficient or 
small enough to retain control locally. 

Should provision for school district rear- 
ganization be permissive or mandatory? Al- 
though the state has the legal power to reor- 
ganize districts at its pleasure, many states are 
hesitant to exercise this power arbitrarily, feel- 
ing that this is an unwarranted invasion of local 
control and initiative. Yet progress is often 
painfully slow under permissive arrangements. 
Meanwhile, a generation of students may suffer 
from the handicap of an inadequate program. 
Stated simply, the choice is between speed 
through mandatory legislation and dilatory ac- 
tion with the preservation of local initiative. 

Should the county superintendent of schools 
he appointed by a county board of education 
rather than elected by the people? He ought to 
be given every opportunity to be a professional 
educator rather than a professional politician. 
Unfortunately, the stales that do not have ap- 
pointive county educational officers are very 
slow to accept this preferable method of ob- 
taining educational leadership in the county. 

LOCAL DISTRICTS 

Should the local school district be separate 
and independent of other branches of local 
government? Political scientbta have generally 
argued against the creation of special boards 
elected at separate elections and separate tax- 
ing authorities. This argument holds that there 
will be less duplication of services, less over- 
burdening of taxes, and less division of re- 
sponsibility and accountability. Proponents of 
this point of v jew w ould favor boards of educa- 
tion appointed by and responsible to the ma^or, 
tcbool budgets approved by the town council 
and integration of the school district’s taxing 
aulliorily v*iih that cf the municipality. This 


results in a dependent board of education 
merged into municipal government. This pat- 
tern of organization is fairly common among 
city school districts. 

Most educators, on the other hand, lake the 
position that education is loo vital a concern 
to be equated with highways, agriculture, and 
law enforcement. Because of its unique nature 
and singular importance, it is felt that it jus- 
tifies a separate organization independent from 
general government and unencumbered by par- 
tisan politics. 

The weight of opinion seems to be with the 
latter position, which is reflected in practice 
in the great majority of school districts. How- 
ever, there appears to be little disposition on 
the part of dependent, politically oriented 
school districts to modify their structure. 

IFhat are the proper prerogatives of lay and 
professional persons in controlling education? 
Much confusion arises over the proper division 
of control of education by lay versus profes- 
sional persons at the local level, as well as at 
the state and national level Are lay committees 
competent to censor textbooks, to select prin- 
cipaU, to participate in curriculum planning, 
to evaluate teaching methods, to plan school 
buildings? 

At the state and national levels there are 
many instances of groups organized to bring 
aboul change in educalion, often wUhout in- 
volving educators in any fundamental way. 
Certification requirements for teachers are es- 
Uhlished by lay boards, a practice virtually 
without precedent in other professions. At the 
national level, the President in 1957 appointed 
a group of advisers, completely void of educa. 
tors, to WTlte a bill for emergency federal aid 
for school building construction (which turned 
om to be a disastrous renture). 

To what extent is it desirable— either for 
edncalion or for the profession— for profes- 
«onal autonomy to be diluted in these ways? 
lo what extent would other professions to], 
erate, much less encourage, this abdication of 
professional prcrogatiscs lo lay persons? 

Should the superintendent be the sole exeat- 
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live, reporting directly to the board oj educa~ 
tion and accountable for the entire educational 
program? Or should there be a business man- 
ager, usually a layman, coordinate with the 
superintendent and responsible for the busi- 
ness affairs of the district? The principle of 
unity of command appears to be thoroughly 
established and accepted in virtually all but 
educational organwations. The notion o two 
coordinate bosses is as wrong in education as 
it must be in all human endeavor. Yet examples 
of dual control continue to exist m many edu- 
cational organizations, particularly m ci y 
school systems. 


Areas of pablie edueatioi. 
pre-elementaev education 

Shall pablie education 
areas 

ondary levels, or shall it o 
lenethened to embrace Utelons 
Specifically, shall f 
porated as part of the public ^'^ool Aplen.^ 

It is difficult to answer the . Very 

American public J 

few public schools offer o pose early 

and a kindergarlcn. Many pers 
education for “'' '.’‘.‘'‘’"" J involved. De- 
because of the ‘‘,'’'‘'“°"\„e,ican people are 
epite ihU *,^n„rythataUeaetl.in. 

gradually accepting , j j ns cart of the 
Lgarlens may Fcdera- 

public school system. ^ Parents 

Ln of Labor, .he Congr^s of ^ 

and Teachers, the prole. 

University Women, and ol 

sional organizations have ' J and Under- 
U.e movenvent for “ '^t.hird of the 

gartens. ^0 fact that “ v (rom home 

married women arecnip o) vJocalion 

ba, stimulaled the '“/J.' >,a.„ have 

for Uicir ' “ toward Lindcrgatleii 

lake,, a generous J and local 

support, but, by and large, I 
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elementary education 

Has students’ achievements in the three R’s 
deteriorated? Some critics contend that pro- 
gressive education has neglecled the tlircc 
R’s- Many of the critics treat this issue as if it 

were a matter of opinion rather than a matter of 

fact Consider the evidence tj-pically advanced 
by the critics. One asserts that in his opinion 
“the literacy of public school gradua.M de- 
teriorated during the inler-war per.od, A 
magazine alleges, wilhont citing a s.ngle stud) , 
that tests showed that the quality of American 
education has deteriorated in the past hal - 
century. Another refers to an nnsp^.fteJ nun,- 
ber of unidentified people wl.o beliete that 
education is poorer today. One aulhor reaches 
the same conclusion based upon 
„„„ otschool achievement a “ 

compared with that ol today. Atypical lament 

tor the belter old days is this one; 

When we were boys, boys had to do a lutle "ml- 

must he kept amused and r" „J. 

.Many sage be, .era m.“ 

„en.. and u '“^''^'Lld to Irarn .» mad. 

tortuneandacruoeloraciu.u 

Does this sound like “ tbe 

plaint? As Will ll»S"* ’■‘'•'j 

Xem Fori Sun in 190-- j ge and 

••■niings ain’t a, good as they 

ptohably never was. dirwler 

^ Actnall,. what are the (a"- 
„I .he Iie«areh ,h„w “( 

,„rcd recent "“'''"j „ „„ tbe .amc Irsf- 

ItuJffits JC>cral Jccaa^ ^ 

■n,egi»tolhi.cooc asm j^_,|,„».al.. t^' 

Jo a. well or letter m ,, . ,Hal llw 



study in many new fields, such as intercuitural 
relations, which were not included in the cur- 
riculum a generation ago.* 

Professor Arthur Gates of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, author of a standardized 
reading test that has been widely used in ele- 
mentary schools for many jears, recently re- 
standardized his tests. Norms had to be moved 
upward substantially because, in a period of 
twenty-five years, elementary school pupils 
had impro\ed significantly in reading achieve* 
menL® 

Similarly, the California Test Bureau, in re- 
viewing test scores of a quarter of a million 
students over a ten-year period, found that 
their achievement in reading, mathematics, and 
language usage had improved by 12 per cent 
over a period of only ten years.® 

The College Entrance Examination Board, 
which conducts college entrance tests all over 
the nation, finds no decline in the quality of 
college freshmen of today as compared with 
that of a generation ago. It considers this es- 
pecially noteworthy in view of the increased 
percent of college-age youth now going to col- 
lege.^ 

Man) other similar studies could be cited. 
In virtually every instance they reveal an ad- 
vance in achievement by today’s students in 
almost every area of learning. And this is de- 
spite the fact that today’s scholar is yount^cr 
per grade. 

In spite of the charges of the critics, the vast 
majority of the American public do not believe 
that education was better in the good old days 
than it is loday.^ 

* Frank W. Hubbard. “Vollejed and Thundered." 
.\EA Journal, >ol. 43 (October, 1954), pp. 397-JOO. 

^Hollis S. Caswell. “The .Attack on American 
Scbf»ol*." from the Annual Report to the Trustee*, 
1957-58, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
Columbia Uni'er-itj". New York. 1958, p. 5. 

Comparison of Pupil Achieiement Before and 
After 1915, Bulletin of the California Test Bureau. 

^ “The Truth about Our Public Schools," Changing 
Times, >ol. 8 (June. 1951), p{i. 7-11. 

* Henry T. Boss, "Questionnaire Results Acabred," 
Phi Delia Kappan, scL 37 ( N'osember, 1955) nn. 
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Should promotion, and reporting practices 
be based upon rigid standards of achievement? 
Should students’ achievement be evaluated in 
relation to rigid academic standards applied 
to all students, regardless of their ability? 
Should pupils, regardless of ability, be held 
back until they have met the fixed standards 
for that grade? Certain critics have contended 
that reporting practices have become mean- 
ingless when pupils’ progress is evaluated in 
terms of their own potential rather than in 
comparison with arbitrary grade standards for 
all children. They contend also that automatic 
promotion of students reduces incentive by 
eliminating competition and removing the 
threat of retardation. They see in this a general 
deterioration of intellectual discipline. For ex- 
ample, one writer compares American and Rus- 
sian practice in this regard (a fashionable 
approach in these days) ; 

A disturbing paradox in comparative education is 
revealed by Russia’s triumph with the Sputniks. 
How is it that the Communists who decry compe- 
tition, emphasize it so strongly in their schools 
while we, claiming to believe in free enterprise, 
have gone so far to eliminate the competitive 
spirit from the classrooms? ... In the Soviet 
schools there is no promotion until the pupil has 
passed examinations specifically designed to weed 
out the unfit. ... By contrast, ... in many of 
our public schools annual promotion is now all 
but automatic, with no relation to individual ef- 
orl. . . . Intellectual competition is viewed with 
mistrust and anything more than perfunctory dis- 
cipline is frowned upon as frustrating.® 

However, another writer supplies the answer 
to the question in the same issue of the same 
journal: 


The highly demanding (Russian) curriculum 
Wls to carry along with it a good part of the stu- 
dent body. Some serious observers of the Soviet 
scene suggest that the washed-out middle school 
students serve as a source of disaffection, swell 
the numl>ers of juvenile delinquents who are rc- 


• T Suie of .be Nstion." 

uons Buuness. »oL Ui (Jinuary. 1953). p. 2I. 
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luctant to join the labor force on the low level to 
which their record in education has condemned 
them.^® 

Most studies have shown that most repeaters 
do not do better work during their second year 
in the same grade. In many cases retardation » 
accompanied by loss of interest and selUon- 
fidence and undesirable social and emotional 
manifestations. Actually the number of sehM^ 
practicing 100 per cent promotion is as ^aU 
L the nLber of schools '“S “ "f” 

standard of promotion. Thus the trend is 
from rigid promotion practices^ to a more 
flexible multiple-standard pohcv. 

Stephen Corey has advanced 
most defensible position with regard P 
motion and reporting policy: 

Assuming that 

i, signifieant to them, t be ( 1 ) high, 

youngster IS expected t preclude 

and (2) attainable, and (3) ^ 

achieving high slandar a ^bfldten should 
sirable school , j, are. for each 

measure up to school ^ and genuine 

of them, high urse no poinl i" *'“‘"8 

learning. There ..,e‘ „,iieie Tlii. 

tasks for any child that „„e 

leads 10 an academie die establisli 

wants. It would be altogether 

Standards for acadero . physical or 

apart from reasonable s an 
emotional health or any other imp 
learning.'* 

1 oU are abandoning orgnni- 
Thus many schools are ,hc 

zation of pupils by gro belter »a>s 

i:f.bt;o:or:ti".iouciUape.i».e».^^^ 

10 A-oOoo’i Oanarii. .oh “ '/u^.’^ToITSoki^ 

11 Nitiooal ”(A C.lWi", "h “ ’ 

oI Public Education. Kes 
ceniber. • P- Our 

12 Stephen V\,‘on WuroMO'*' 1 

High Enoogh?" Spom*'!' " robhcil^oj.. 

i.w.h„. rood f’j;:;"'!;. um.onoi. ^ '■ 

Teicherv College, i-o* 


practice in this direction. The trend toward 
grouping, evaluating, and promoting children 
according to their individual abilities will in- 
crease in the years ahead, the critics notwith- 
standing. „ 

Shall the elementary school be reori^anized 

The trend continues toward a rearrangement o 

the eight elementary grades. At the lover 
end there is a dipping down lolo prc cicinen. 
lary education. The upper grades are gradoall) 
being recast into some type of s«o,,dat) uoil 
such as the junior high school. Unfortuoalelv 
many so.ealled junior high schools are loo 
dominaled by the philosophy and program of 
elementary education. 

SECOMJAKV tbUl \TION 

Although many of .he issues and trend, in Ihe 

"'lauer' h« 'eVrtio“o::;i;"e problem. 

To some issues in secondan^oeahon arise 

again in higher education. 

^r/io should attend secondary schoo 1 

,„Lon is raised in .atiooslo™^^^^^^^^^^ 

most basic T^^slmo rai-e practice 

oodary eLa io" '■>' 

bas leci. to proi.de sc o dm:, 

all American , 00 . .. 

Ihe propoilion of hie' 

sleaJil, unlil todal ..car ^ 

louog people of high « ' e 

Ye. .he proposal, o maufj'-'' , 

Strike al ti.e heart of example. 

secoiidarv cducalmn. One a faninus cnlir »if 

Je«:riheshi.ioten.e»'- ^^^^l_^. ^ 
secondary e.local.on ^ 

aloogh-single-ltacl-h.^ ..e 

would weed ool m"oeKd“^^ ^1,^, 

iole-llecloall, -oiwr ■ ,, 

i,.„h«o,oc ol 

critic shrtiggt’d “ rtifwtccmm 
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nation of the intellectually less gifted, the crea- 
tion of tough high schools would deny sec- 
ondary education to a large number of youth. 

This would represent the reversal of one of 
America’s most basic and most fruitful tradi- 
tions in secondary education. It is a revolution- 
ary proposal that must be examined most care- 
fully. It assumes that it is either not possible 
or desirable to educate all American youth up 
to the maximum of their ability through the 
secondary leveL 

As the Rockefeller Brothers Fund has 
pointed out, there need be no forced choice be- 
tween quality and quantity of education. Our 
society has the ability and the obligation to 
educate everyone up to the level of his ability 
without sacrificing excellence in education. 

Should separate high schools be established 
for the most able students? Many people advo- 
cate the creation of separate, high-quality sec- 
ondary schools for the most gifted students. 
Admiral H)'man G. Kickover, creator of the 
atomic submarine, for example, has recom- 
mended the creation of a private “council of 
scholars” that would establish high national 
uniform standards for high schools. High 
schools accepting these standards would re- 
ceive an official accreditation that would be 
denied to other high schools with less rigorous 
academic programs geared to the needs and 
abilities of less talented youth.^^ 

James Bryant Conant, the noted educator, on 
the other hand, after a first-hand study of 
American high schools, disagrees >vilh those 
who demand radical changes in our high 
schools. Conant urges that the comprehensive 
high school, serving all American youth, if it 
is large enough, is meeting the needs of both 
quality and quantity. However, he recom- 
mends that within the comprehensive high 
school, diversified grouping of students by 
ability be arranged so that the talented may be 
adequately challenged.** 

J*“Rkkc.»er Ofler» .Ntw School Plan." The Xrw 
York Timrs.yo\etnher23, 1957, p. 1. 

J* J»ine» Br)*nt Conant, "Dnenified Studies for Di- 
versified Studenia." Sauonal PareiU-Teaehtr. voL S3 
(October, 1958), pp. 4-6. 


Most professional educators would hope to 
find within the comprehensive high school the 
modifications necessary to meet the needs of 
superior, average, and below average students. 
They would see, in the abandonment of this 
traditional melting pot agency, the loss of one 
of democracy’s most liberating forces. 

Is Russian secondary education better? The 
thesis has been advanced in recent years that 
Russia, by denying secondary education to 
students of inferior ability, has achieved a 
higher quality of high school education. There- 
fore this policy is advocated as the panacea 
for the alleged weaknesses of American sec- 
ondary education. Many competent observers 
of the Russian educational scene have warned 
of the Soviet’s total commitment to education — 
their race for knowledge as a means of national 
advancement — and the seriousness of this chal- 
lenge to America.*® However, it is also quite 
clear that comparisons of the Soviet or other 
European educational systems with our own 
are most hazardous. Only about 13 per cent 
of Russian youth of high school age attend 
secondary schools. In America nearly 90 per 
cent attend. Obviously, it is grossly unfair to 
attempt to compare the achievement of this 


t 


, Ki iiigniy giuea students m nus- 

sia with the achievement of all American high 
school students. It would be much more ap- 
propriate to compare the achievement of all 
Russian high school students with the achieve- 
ment of American National Honor Society stu- 
dCTiIs only. At the college level, comparisons 
should be made between all Russian or Euro- 
pean college students with American Phi Beta 
Kappa students only. A comparison on this 
basis would not only be more fair but would 
also reflect much more favorably upon Ameri- 

>* particularjjr Uwrcnce G. Derthick, “The Ru*- 
Mn Race for Knowledge." School LUe. vol. 40 (June, 
19^), pp. 3-J; Andrew R. .MacAndrevr. “Arc Soviet 
&hwla Beuer than Ours?" The Reporter, voL 18 
(Feb^ry 20. 1953). pp. 10-16; Herold C Hunt. “An 
American Educator View. Soviet Education," >Vatiorutl 
F^eet-re^Aer voL 53 (December. 1958). pp. -Mi; 
W^iM IL E. Johnson. “Recent American Inteiett m 
^ ColUge Record, voL 59 

(May, 19.>3).pp. 474-480. 
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can education. As several observers have 
pointed out, the aims of Russian and European 
educational systems are so different from ours 
as to make comparisons unreal. 

Oddly, many of the critics fail to mention 
other quite significant aspects of Soviet edu- 
cation, viz., that Russian teachers are very 
well paid, chosen on a highly selective basis, 
held in high esteem, and available in MiiBcient 
numbers; that classes are of reasonable size; 
that plenty of money is available; and tba 
Russia spends a much higher proportion of he 
national income on education than oes 
United States. 

It would seem most ironic if America we 
to alter her educational system In the direcl.o 
of European education at the very time when 

European countries are moving in t e 

of Arkerioan education-free and “ 

alll Every new nation established since 

War II hL created its edncational syst m more 

closely in the Image of the American *an to 

European tradition. American educa o 
in wide demand as consultants to ° ' « 

ernments seeking to reconstruct tom eto 
tional systems. How wrong ‘ 

America to abandon its educa 

at the very time when toy are so eagerly emu 

lated by so many other lands. jy 

Many critics argue that the P j , 1,5 

courLs in to curriculum h- 
gifted learner who shou b 
rigorous training. hifih schools, 

Conant, in his study of 10 p jp^icallv tal* 
discovered that most of the ^ 

ented boys were studying ma other- 

science, ““ ly“gh!dle’nBmB 

z;rto-;^l"nHe dinst^-^^^ 

soft courses. On the other of 

that many high school gir taking 

high intellectual ’^tics and science 

advanced courses in ma . y talented 

but -^-“8 “Xcldsmdyof 

boys in their pursuit of 
foreign languages. 


Several critics, notably Arthur Bestor, have 
cited figures showing that the per cent of high 
school students studying mathematics, science, 
and languages has declined over to past fifty 
years." However, as a number of educators 
have been careful to point out," this decline in 
the per cent of students studying such courses 
is the result of to substantial change in high 
school population. In 1900, only very able, col- 
lege-bound youth attended high schools, for 
the most part. Admittedly, a large per cent ol 
this type of student did pursue tough academic 
curricnlums. However, with the evplosive in- 
crease in high school enrollments that included 
young people across to whole spectrum of 
ability, many non-coUege preparatory courses 
had to be introduced to meet the needs ol these 
leas gifted and less ambitious students. Tins 
has resulted in a reduction in the percentage 
of high school youth studying mathematics, 
science, and languages. However, if one con- 
aiders all youth of high school age today and 
fifty years ago, to perccnioge of thi. figure 
who are studying mathematics, science, and 
physics has increased substantially. 0 
to laller comparison is much more app 

‘’"However, this is not to imply tot high 
schools have reached the ultimate mchal en - 

mg better students. The,e.sjr=omfr»t 

are undertaking practices that seel. 

need more fully. .rhooU too small? 

Several critics, notably Ar 
decried U.e fact that ■■h»“‘ “ 1 

..igfi schools uller neither ph, a- u 

i» Walter Eells. Le‘» ' ^ 41_VS; 
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nation of the intellectually less gifted, the crea* 
tion of tough high schools would deny sec* 
ondary education to a large number of youth. 

This would represent the reversal of one of 
America’s most basic and most fruitful tradi* 
tions in secondary education. It is a revolution- 
ary proposal that must be examined most care- 
fully. It assumes that it is either not possible 
or desirable to educate all American youth up 
to the maximiun of their ability through the 
secondary level. 

As the Rockefeller Brothers Fund has 
pointed out, there need be no forced choice be- 
tween quality and quantity of education. Our 
society has the ability and the obligation to 
educate everyone up to the level of his ability 
\vithout sacrificing excellence in education. 

Should separate high schools be established 
Jor the most able students? Many people advo- 
cate the creation of separate, high-quality sec- 
ondary schools for the most gifted students. 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, creator of the 
atomic submarine, for example, has recom- 
mended the creation of a private “council of 
scholars” that would establish high national 
uniform standards for high schools. High 
schools accepting these standards would re- 
cei\e an official accreditation that would be 
denied to other high schools with less rigorous 
academic programs geared to the needs and 
abilities of less talented youth.** 

James Bryant Conant, the noted educator, on 
the other hand, after a first-hand study of 
American high schools, disagrees with those 
who demand radical changes in our high 
schools. Conant urges that the comprehensive 
high school, serving all American youth, if it 
is large enough, is meeting the needs of both 
quality and quantity. However, he recom- 
mends that within the comprehensive high 
school, diversified grouping of students by 
ability arranged so that the talented may be 
adc<jualely cliallenged.*® 

»*“Rkko»er Offer* New School The A'ew 

ietk Tines. Nr>,eml>er 2,1. p. l, 

** J*me« Bryant Cooanl, "Dncr*ified Sluffte* for Di* 
•Mu&eJ Siuileoi*." y<Uional Peitni-Troehtr. «oL S3 
(October. l'yS3),pp. t-6. 


Most professional educators would hope to 
find within the comprehensive high school the 
modifications necessary to meet the needs of 
superior, average, and below average students. 
They would see, in the abandonment of this 
traditional melting pot agency, the loss of one 
of democracy’s most liberating forces. 

Is Russian secondary education better? The 
thesis has been advanced in recent years that 
Russia, by denying secondary education to 
students of inferior ability, has achieved a 
higher quality of high school education. There- 
fore this policy is advocated as the panacea 
for the alleged weaknesses of American sec- 
ondary education. Many competent observ'ers 
of the Russian educational scene have warned 
of the Soviet’s total commitment to education — 
their race for knowledge as a means of national 
advancement — and the seriousness of this chal- 
lenge to America.*® However, it is also quite 
clear that comparisons of the Soviet or other 
European educational systems with our own 
are most hazardous. Only about 13 per cent 
of Russian youth of high school age altend 
secondary schools. In America nearly 90 per 
cent attend. Obviously, it is grossly unfair to 
attempt to compare the achievement of this 
small per cent of highly gifted students in Rus- 
sia with the achievement of all American high 
school students. It would he much more ap- 
propriate to compare the achievement of all 
Russian high school students with the achieve- 
ment of American National Honor Society stu- 
dttits only. At the college level, comparisons 
should be made between all Russian or Euro- 
fwan college students with American Phi Bela 
Kappa students only. A comparison on this 
basis would not only be more fair but would 
also reflect much more favorably upon Ameri- 
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can education. As several observers have 
pointed out, the aims of Russian and European 
educational systems are so different from ours 
as to make comparisons unreal. 

Oddly, many of the critics fail to 
other quite signifieant aspects of Soviet edu- 
cation, viz., that Russian teachers are ve^ 
well paid, chosen on a highly selective basis, 
held in high esteem, and available m sufEeim 
numbers; that classes are of ^ 

that plenty of money is availahle; and tha 
Russia spends a much higher proportion of her 
national income on education than does the 
United States. . 

It would seem most ironic if " jre 
to alter her educational system ,n lectio 
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Several critics, notably Arthur Bestor, have 
cited figures showing that the per cent of high 
school students studying mathematics, science, 
and languages has declined over the past fifty 
years.” However, as a number of educators 
have been careful to point out,” this decline in 
the pec cent of students studying such coursis 
is the result of the substantial change in high 
school population. In 1900, only very able, coh 
lege-bound youth attended high schools, for 
the most part. Admittedly, a large per cent of 
this type of student did pursue tough academic 
currlculums. However, with llie evplosi.e m- 
crease in high school enrollments that included 
young people across the whole spectrum of 
Lilly, many non-college preparatory courses 
had to he introduced to meet the needs of ttee 
less gifted and less ambitious students. Hus 
has resulted in a reduction in the percentage 
of high school youth studying mathems ics, 
science, and languages. However, il one com 
aiders ail youth of high school “S' ^ 

fifty years ago, the percentage ol his figure 
who are studying malhemalica, soience, and 
Isi" ha LLd slihstanlially. Obviously, 
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try.^^ However, Bestor fails to point out that, 
almost without exception, these are the very 
small high schools that enroll less than 6 per 
cent of all high school students. While the 
figures cited may be substantially correct, the 
inference that is drawn is quite wrong. Bestor 
concludes that this has resulted from some sort 
of conspiracy by professional educators to 
deny youth training in mathematics and 
science. Actually, as a number of educators 
have pointed out,^“ it is simply a reflection of 
the inadequacies of the small high school, a 
problem that educators themselves have empha- 
sized for many years. This problem has been 
discussed more fully in Chapter 3. However, 
the magnitude of the problem can be seen from 
the following simple set of data. The National 
Commission on School District Reorganization 
concluded that a satisfactory school dislticl 
should have at least 1,200 pupib between the 
ages of six and eighteen.^^ Conant, in his study 
of American secondary education, concluded 
that a high school should have a graduating 
class of at least 100 students if it is to be large 
enough to provide a quality program.*^ Yet, ac- 
cording to a recent study, only 1 district in 10 
has more than 1,200 pupils.^^ The median high 
school in the United States enrolls less than 200 
students in the entire high school Obviously 
these small high schools, v\ bile they serve a rela- 
tiv ely small percentage of American youth, pre- 
sent a teal obstacle in the improvement of high 
school education. Limited in both students and 
in finances, their programs are badly restricted. 
Truly it is impossible for them to offer wcll- 
halanced, comprehensive programs (hat meet 
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50 Years Apo.” UJ. .Veu-j and tTorld Report*, soL 41 
(NuveniLer 30. 1956), pp. 63-72. 

-®See Waller Eells, “Let’s Talk Facts,” The School 
Eiecuute, sot. 76 t -March, 1957) . pp. 41-46. 
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the n€«ds of all youth. This is indeed one of the 
urgent problems confronting American educa- 
tion. While it has been widely recognized by 
professional educators like Conant, it has been 
strangely ignored by some of the less rational 
critics like Bestor. 

Are guidance services adequate for second- 
ary youth? There are certainly a number of 
fine high schools that offer excellent guidance 
services to their students. However, it seems 
clear that guidance facilities are not adequate 
in most American high schools. Reference has 
already been made to the tremendous variety 
of employment opportunities available to 
American youth. The task of selecting a voca- 
tion, one of the most important choices in life, 
is usually accomplished at a most primitive 
level. This represents a tremendous wastage of 
manpower. Through lack of guidance, many 
youth are unaware of their interests and tal- 
ents. Even if aware of them, they often lack 
help in capitalizing upon them for employment 
purposes. The task of finding an appropriate 
college and goining entry is one which often re- 
quires expert guidance. Many young people 
with ability fail to attend college because of 
lack of motivation, encouragement, or money. 
Expert guidance could often provide these 
needs. Guidance is important also with respect 
lo the social and emotional development of the 
sludenL Many small schools provide no specific 
guidance services. Even in larger high schools, 
guidance services are often notoriously inade- 
quate, The National Defense Education Act, by 
providing subsidies for the extension and im- 
provement of guidance, has improved this im- 
portant facet of education. 

Is the junior college secondary or higher 
education? As noted In Chapter 7, the appro- 
priate place of the junior college b not yet uni- 
versally accepted. The dynamic and most ac- 
ceptable view, in the opinion of many, b that 
the junior college rises upward from the de- 
mocratized secondary school level It b be- 
lieved that the junior college is closer in pur- 
pose and character to the secondary school than 
lothe university. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Shall higher education place more emphasis 
„pon chsdcal Mdy? Shall higher education be 
dominated by the conservatists’ emphasia upon 
the elaasica rather than by a progressive ret.- 
ance upon an experimentalist theory of knowl- 

The outstanding exponent of classical knowl- 
edge is Robert M. Hutchins, who has deplored 
an “antl-intelleetnalism which dentes, m eft»t. 
diat man is a rational animal.” Hutchins Je. 
rides “the concept of the educat.onal system as 
a gigantic play-pen in which the yo””B “ 

amlithemUves. . - ” 

discnssion of the great hooks of the gre.^ 

wrlters.>‘ Diametrically opposed to thi sdass. 
cal point of view is the ^ 
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pand the facilities in higher education by 
doubling them during the next ten years. 

2. The opposite position ... is that higher edu- 
* cation should provide the facilities necessary to 
meet the needs of those who present themseh es 
at the colleges, providing the students can meet 
the entrance requirements and providing the 
colleges can finance their programs from stu- 
dent fees and other income. 

3 There is a third position which is somewhat of 
a compromise. Proponents of this position 
would agree that a higher percentage of stu- 
dents should go to college, but ihey would say 
that the percentage of young people with abil- 
ity to do creditable four-year college work is 
ciLr .0 25 per cent than .0 32 P«' 
that the potcenlage of those who would heneSt 
from two years of college training ts close, 

35 percent than to SO per cent 

These three major position, may b' 
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of economic difficulties. To aid these deserving 
students many types of scholarships have been 
established or proposed, including the National 
Science Foundation, state, and national fellow- 
ships. 

How shall the rising costs oj college be met? 
Chapter 8 explored the critical problem of ris- 
ino' costs of higher education and the impact 
that this has had upon private institutions in 
particular. On the one hand, it has been pro- 
posed that the rising costs be borne through in- 
creased tuition. Yet many are concerned by the 
fact that this will place even heavier hardships 
upon economically underprivileged youth. 
Virgil Hancher, president of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has warned that this practice will 
threaten the “dual mandate of quality and 
quantity education.” Otherwise, the nation 
risks the danger of rearing an educationally 
elite society rather than an open society. It has 
been proposed by some that the solution Lies In 
making loans more widely available to poorer 
students. Ho\«ever, President Hancher believes 
that the increased burden should be home in 
larger measure, not by the student, but by in- 
creased public support through taxes and pri- 
vate gi> in g. 

Probably the most substantial contribution 
to this increased cost will come from college 
teachers who, by working at shamefully low 
pay, contribute an amount more than double 
the grand total of alumni gifts, corporate gifts, 
and endo^^vnent income;. 

American society must help institutions of 
higher education continue to provide education 
both in quality and quantity. There is no single, 
simple solution to this problem. 

ADULT EDUCATIO:( 

JThen should public education end? Specifi- 
cally, shall adult education be made a legiti- 
mate part of public education? Since subjects 
requiring maturity can be learned only by the 
experienced, the education of adults is ex- 
tremely ImportacL Adult learning is not merely 
remedial, to correct mlslcamlng or to substi- 


tute for education missed previously; it is a se- 
fpienlial and essential stage in lifelong learning. 
It is difficult to establish terminal faciliti^ for 
education at public expense. For persons physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped, free education 
should never cease. There is a growing convic- 
tion also that adult education, along with the 
education of out-of-school youth, should be a 
legitimate charge against public funds. In the 
years to come, adult learning will continue to 
assume a conspicuous and effective role. 

How shall aduU education be financed, when 
funds are insufficient for the preceding phases 
of learning? Studies reveal that puhh’c adult 
education does not cost much (approximately 2 
per cent of the day school expenditures) since 
it is largely part-time. In most cases regular 
taxes, plus small fees, furnish most of the re- 
ceipts. But as adult education grow's in scope, 
in enriched services, and in numbers involved, 
much more money will be needed. Support for 
adult education will have to come from public 
and private funds. The main source for the 
former obviously is taxes. The latter includes 
many resources: personal fees, private dona- 
tions, parochial funds, and contributions from 
industry and labor. Adult education must 
clarify its purposes, organize its program, and 
launch an aggressive battle for ample budgets. 

Personnel in public education 
PUPILS 

Shall special classes be organized for excep' 
tional pupils? Many people belio’e that excep- 
tional or atypical pupils — the gifted, the men- 
tally, physically, socially, or emotionally handi- 
capped — should be educated in separate 
classes or schools. This position is based upon 
the beliefs that they can be better educated 
separately and that the regular classroom is less 
disrupted by reason of their absence. 

On the other band, it is argued that excep- 
tional pupils need association with typical 
children and the normal school environment if 
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they are to be able to adjust to the world in 

later life. . , 

The trend appears to be in the direction of 
accommodating as many of them as possible m 
the regular school environment, with certain 
necessary modifications. However, ^par^e 
schools and classes should be provided for 
those whose deviation is severe enough to pro- 
hibit their profiting from the regular class- 

XhL grouping of pupils and the methodology 
of instruction depend in a practical school sitm 
ation upon the specific need, of an exception^ 
child, the preparation of teachers, andtheavail- 
able facilities and finances. 

What is the proper approach to scW feci- 
oline^ Several generations ago th y 
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York Superintendent of Schools 
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Clearly, the best discipline results from stu- 
dents who are purposefully engaged in worlii- 
while learning ivith a teacher ivho merits rather 
than commands their respect. Discipline which 
is imposed by threats and force not only de- 
stroys rapport between teacher and learner but 
also establishes little basis for continued self- 
discipline beyond the classroom. Perhaps the 
larger challenge lies in intelligent study and 
correction of the forces that create disciplinary 
problems rather than punishment for the s) mp- 
toms of maladjusted personality. In spite of t^be 
publicity given to the small minority of bad y 
Lhaved pupils, there is little if -X « 

believe lhal today’s student is ms well biased 
generally than youngsters of any per.o 
history. 
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are destined to be in short supply needs reex- 
amination. Careful studies by the NEA predict 
that teacher supply and demand may be in 
fairly good balance by the middle 1960s. If this 
is so, then the replacement of teachers by tele- 
vision would have to be considered on its de- 
sirability rather than on its necessity. The real 
issue with respect to educational television 
would seem to be whether or not it is capable of 
improving the quality of education rather than 
its inevitability in solving the teacher shortage. 

As noted in earlier chapters, there is evidence 
that television is no less effective an instructor 
than the classroom teacher, if one considers 
academic achievement only. Look magazine 
once carried a delightful picture story of a 
teacher at work. One interesting episode con- 
cerned an alert teacher ^vho had spotted a 
youngster crossing the street in an unsafe man- 
ner and the thoughtful way in which the teacher 
counseled the child on this dangerous practice. 
It is impossible to conceive of a television re- 
ceh er serving this kind o! function. 

While few people would deny that televbion 
has a valuable contribution to make toward the 
enrichment of instruction, there are many 
thoughtful persons who are most cautious of 
the prediction that television could and should 
replace large numbers of teachers. Earl Kelley, 
a professor at Wa^nc State University, stales 
his reservations as follows: 

The machine has almost ‘'got” us already. The 
‘•tandardization of human beings through manu- 
factured products, canned music, uniform recrea- 
tion and entertainment, need not be elaborated. 
The teaching-learning process is a human affair, 
between unique teacher and unique learner. In- 
dividualimi depends upon this unique interaction. 
Without it. v«e will promote uniformity and lose 
our individuality. The human relationship be- 
tween teacher and learner is one of the few laM 
bavtions for individualism. The television screen 
can become the final triumph of the machine over 
man.** 

^ Earl C Kelley, **Tbe Menace of .Mass .Media in 
Educalioo,*' Current luue$ in Hither Educniion, Na 
tKinal Educaitoo .\M<ucUtian. .Kuociatioo for tligber 
EduralMiQ. Washlsclon. U.C. 19S7. p. 120 


It would appear that the teacher should re- 
gard television as a useful and fascinating tool 
and make of it the most effective use possible. 
On the other hand, the time has not yet coroe, if 
indeed it ever will, when large numbers of 
teachers ought to be displaced by television un- 
less we envision a kind of education quite dif- 
ferent in purpose from the education that we 
have known in the past. 

Does the teaching profession, have too much 
or too little autonomy? A few of the less re- 
sponsible critics of education attribute its faults 
to the organized teaching profession which they 
see as an all-powerful (and sometimes sinister) 
educational lobby that controls educational 
policy and practice. Some have referred to the 
leaching profession as “the super-prof»sionaI 
racket.” They usually see the teacher as the in- 
nocent and helpless victim of the school admin- 
istrator and the professor of education, whom 
they like to call “educationist” (a perfectly re- 
spectable designation, according to Webster). 

Some of these critics seem to feel that all 
would be right in American education if con- 
trol of educational policy could be wrested 
from the professional educators. John Keals, 
for example, in Schools ivilhout Scholars 
pleads for the formation of “citizens grand 
juries” to make investigations of schools and 
see that the resulting recommendations are 
followed. 

Actually the teacher has less professional au- 
tonomy and independence of practice than any 
other professional Education, for example, is 
the only profession in which certification re- 
quirements are set by nonprofessionals. No 
other profession finds itself so publicly scrutin- 
ized and roundly criticized as does teaching. 
This is true, and properly so, because with few 
exceptions the teacher is almost the only pro- 
fessional who practices hts work publicly and 
is paid by public funds. 

Actually the control of educational |)oIicy at 
both the state and local levels is controlled by 
lay boards of education. These boards of edu- 
cation axe probably more responsiv e to the peo- 
ple than any other boards of control in Amexi- 
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can life. As has been noted so often throughout 
this book, the schools of America have been 
closely controlled by the people and responsive 
to the will of the people, perhaps more than any 
other inslitution in American life. What other 
American institution is so overrun with citi- 
zens’ advisory groups, school-community eoun- 
oils, parent-teacher study groups, and other 

forms of cooperative planning? 

Actually, a far better case could be rnade on 
the other side of the argument, viz., that h 
professional autonomy and ^ 

Leber have been severely invaded. In all of fte 
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highly, we may rest assured that its cuhnation 
will 6 nd heavier emphasis in our schools .29 

To what extent are teachers disloyal? A dec- 
ade ago many loose charges were made about 
the number of disloyal teachers in America. 
Fortunately this issue has become subject to 
much more rational consideration in recent 
years. Rarely does one now hear irresponsible 
and unsubstantiated charges about large num- 
bers of disloyal teachers. Tl.ere is no evidence 
to suggest that teachers are disloyal 10 any 

nreater extent than the population in generat 
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ship in the Conunimisl party appears to require 
the surrender of intellectual integrity and the 
adherence to doctrines that are inimical to the 
principles of American education. The Na» 
tional Education Association, for example, sup- 
ports the belief that membership in the Com- 
munist party inevitably renders an indiridual 
unfit to discharge the duties of a teacher in this 
country. 

Should teachers be dismissed for invoking 
the Fifth Amendment? During the rash of in- 
vestigations of teacher Io}aIty during the early 
1950s, a number of teachers were summoned to 
testify before congressional committees and 
other in^ esligative agencies. In some cases 
teachers invoked the Fifth Amendment, which 
liberates a witness from the obligation of testi- 
fying against himself. Arguments raged over 
whether a teacher who invoked this privilege 
(designed to protect the innocent as well as 
the guilty ) should be continued in exnpIojmcnL 
The board of trustees of one large state uni- 
versity took this position; 

The duty is imposed upon all called to testify; 
that they must testify truthfully and honestly, ex- 
cept those who would incriminate themselves by 
so doing. Their refusal is not mitigated by oppo- 
sillon to the interrogaters or their methods. 

The faculty of another large university look 
this position: 

(Wet defend the right of teachers to use the Rftb 
Amendment on the ground that It cannot be made 
a condition of membership in the teaching profes- 
Sion that a person Kirrcndcr rights vrbicb are 
guaranteed by the law of the land. 

Both eductors and lay people differ widely in 
their opinions vrjth respect to this issue. 

Should teachers be entitled to academic free- 
dom? Academic freedom is fundamenUUy a 
protection of freedom of learning rather than a 
priv liege of the teacher. In principle, most peo- 
pie would probably support the academic free- 
dom of teachers. But in practice, many people 
would impose severe restrictions. The history 
of these restrictions would fiU a volume. At one 
time or another, teacliers have been chastised 
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for leaching classes about evolution, the Refor- 
mation, the United Nations, The Merchant of 
Venice^ the germ theory of disease, commu- 
nism, the New Deal, sex education, Russia, the 
Whiskey Rebellion, and scores of other topics. 
In fact, the editor of one periodical dealing 
with education advanced the ridiculous notion 
that no controversial issue should be dealt with 
in the classroom. It would he a tragic day in 
American education if the exploration of con- 
troversy were denied as an educational pursuit 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of what might 
remain in the curriculum if all controversy 
were removed. The process of free rational in- 
quiry into controversy has always been re- 
garded as the foundation of our liberties. Many 
teachers* associations and boards of education 
have attempted to establish reasonable policies 
regarding the treatment of controversial issues 
In the classroom and the protection of the 
teacher’s academic freedom. 

Is teacher education in need of reform? This 
Issue, although an ancient one, has generated 
renew ed interest and discussion in recent ) ears. 
The contenders are often professors of loca- 
tion (who see little need for fundamental 
change) and college and unh ersily personnel 
from other fields (who argue for fundamental 
changes). In some cases, the lines of contro- 
versy are drawn between the teachers coUeges 
and the liberal arts coUeges. Some of the con- 
flict may grow out of a fear of encroachment of 
the liberal arts professor’s domain by the pro- 
fessor of education. 

The basic issues may be stated as follows; “Is 
loo much emphasis now given to professional 
education or ‘methods courses’?” “Do teachers 
loo little training in general education 
and in their subject fields?” “Are education 
courses poorly taught?” “Should professional 
education work be postponed until the fifth 
year and undertaken largely in the field?” 

The first two issues arc related, of course. 
The critics argue that because education stu- 
denU must take so many education courses, 
they have too litUe time left for general educa- 
tion and study in their subject fields. Actually 



these issues are manifestations of the old con- 
flict over general versus vocational education. 

The position of the professional educator, as 
established in Chapter 11, is that teacher-rfu- 
cation programs should Include a proper bal- 
ance of (1) general or liberal edueation, (2) 
education in subject fields, and (3) profes- 
sional edueation or education courses, as they 
are frequently ealled. This position is i^dc 
specific in the classic recommendation of the 
Commission on Teacher Education which rK- 
ommended that at least three-eighths of the 
undergraduate work of teachers should be m 
general education and one-eighlh to one-sialh 
L professional education- This would leave 
nearly one-half of the program for advanced 

study in subject fields. 

nL what is the actual situalionfAcco dmg 
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education programs in other colleges.” Thus It 
would appear that the criticisms of teacher- 
preparation programs — as being overloaded 
with work in professional education at the ex- 
pense of general education and work in subject 
fields — is not supported by the facts. It seems 
clear that it would be unwise to eliminate or 
even to reduce the proportion of the program 
devoted to professional education. It is difiicult 
to support the position that the teacher nerfs 
no knowledge of the history of education phi- 
loBophy of education, child growth and devel- 
opment, psyehnlogy of learning, methods of 
iLhing, curriculum theory and practice, guid- 
ance, and other understandings basic to good 

It is difficult to appraise the issue of whether 
or not teacher-educalion courses are poorly 
taught. That, is no object.ve evidence to sup 
2or deny this charge. The crit.cs ollc, onl 
Lr opinion or the ,7001 
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notably at the University of Arkansas. Paul 
Woodring, in New Directions in Teacher Edu- 
cation, written for the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, hails this approach (de- 
spite its dismal progress so far) as the best 
hope for the improvement of teacher education. 

However, many authorities believe that there 
is much to commend the practice of including 
parallel study in general education, subject 
fields, and professional education throughout 
all four or five jears, rather than organizing 
these areas in lavers. Karl Bigelow, for ex- 
ample, presents this argument; 


When a young person conceh es an ambition to be- 
come a teacher it is psychologically unsound to 
refuse him all opportunity to find out what teach- 
ing is like, to watch and work with children, to 
check on the validity of his vocational impulse, to 
begin to see what he is learning everywhere may 
in due time be brought to bear on the performance 
of his leaching task. We no more learn than we 
grow in la)ers. We are persons, not things, and 
the foundations metaphor is dan^erous.^ 


This issue, like so man), hinges upon one’s 
conception of the goals of American education. 
If the main purpose of education is restricted 
to the teaching of subject matter and develop- 
ment of the mind without regard to the growih 
of the entire human organism, then the teacher 
may need training only in general education 
and his subject field. If. however, one views 
education in a broader concept — including 
mental, social, emotional, and phvsical growih 
of the individual in relation to his env ironment 
—then one must accept the need for profes- 
sional education. Until this basic issue is re- 
solved, controvers) over teacher education will 
continue. 


Fortunalelv, there is considerable hope that 
this controversy is being reduced so far as pro- 
fesvors of education and professors in other 
fields are concerned, (It is not hkely that the 
professional critics— llic writers and others 
who earn their livelihood b) exploiting contro- 
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versies — will join in this search for agree- 
menL) A historic conference, the Bowling 
Green Conference, under the sponsorship of the 
NE!A Commission on Teacher Education and 
Standards, was held in 1958. It brought to- 
gether the professors of education and profes- 
sors in other fields interested in teacher educa- 
tion. The conference reached significant agree- 
ment on many of the issues discussed above. 

Should teachers’ organizations be affiliated 
with labor or be independent of such affilia- 
tion? Considerable rivalry exists between the 
National Education Association, an unaffiliated 
lecher’s organization, and the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, which is affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO. The major arguments against affilia- 
tion are that teachers should remain independ- 
ent from any segment of society; that affiliation 
with labor denies the professional status of 
teaching; and that labor -affiliated associations 
become more interested in teacher w elfare than 
in the general vvelfare. The arguments in favor 
of affiliation with labor are: labor bps histori- 
cally befriended the cause of public education; 
the power of affiliation with labor is needed by 
teachers; organizations that admit administra- 
tors to membership become dominated by 
them; and labor-affiliated organizations have 
achieved greater teacher welfare benefits. 

This issue is one which is not likely to be re- 
solved and perhapsshould not be resolved. It is 
probable that the NEA and the AFT are each 
belter because of the presence of the other and 
that American education and the well-being of 
teachers are beUer because of the presence of 
both. However, it seems clear and probably de- 
sirable that the majority of teachers will con- 
tinue to prefer membership in an organization 
that is independent from all specialized groups. 

Should teachers’ salaries be based upon 
^ deal of controversy exists over 
the basis upon which teachers’ pay should be 
determined. Teachers and their organizations 
have usually supported salary differentials 
ba«ed upon preparation and exj^crience. .\If«t 
«^lary schetlules aredes-igned in this way. How- 
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ever, may lay people argue that salaries should 
be based upon the teachers’ competence 

The arguments in support of merit salary 
plans are as follows; 

1. Merit rating provides incentive for better 

work. , , . 

2. Merit salary plans make very high salaria 
available for teachers who really deserve 

3. Bu^i'ness and industry have made successful 

use of merit pay plans. i„v ilif- 

4. Present methods of determining salary 

ferentialsarenotjustifiahle, , 

5. Merit-rating plans stimulate cnfeal 

tion of teaching methods, purposes, and ph 
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ability people to ““ are usu- 
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fying outstanding teachers so that they can 
achieve the higher salaries which they deserve. 
If this problem could be solved, it would do 
much to raise the upper limits of teachers sal- 
aries and thereby attract more top-quahly pco- 
pie to the profession. 

OTHER PERSO>NEL 

On what basis should nonpralesswnal perjon- 
nel be selected? Practice for the selection o 

uoninstructional personnel varies “mong school 

systems. In some city school sjslenis, 
smiictional personnel, such as custodians, sec- 
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Whole new fields of knowledge, such as ocean- 
ography, aerologj’, astronautics— virtually un- 
heard of a decade ago— have now been thrust 
upon us. Knowledge in old fields has burst 
forth dramatically as, for example, nuclear 
physics, polar geography, Boolian algebra. 
Moreover, as William Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA, points out, many pressure groups 
urge the schools to broaden their cuniculums 
to include instruction in areas of special inter- 
est to these groups. However, the school day 
and school year hav e increased v ery little. The 
result is that school curriculums are in danger 
of severe overloading. Another result is that 
tensions and controversy are generated in the 
scramble by special-interest groups for inclu- 
sion of their interests in the curriculum. 

Fundamentally, this issue is a manifestation 
of the broader question: “What shall be 
taught?” which has plagued man from the 
earliest days of education, from the nursery 
school to the graduate school 

Shall progressiie or traditional methods of 
teaching be used? As noted in Chapter 6, the 
tenn “progressive education” is one that prac- 
tically defies definition in terms acceptable to 
both its protagonists and its antagonists. Har- 
old Tajlor, former president of Sarah La>»- 
rence College, states that the difference belvtcen 
progressive and conservative education is that 
the former is more concerned v^ith what is 
learned v*hi]e the latter is more concerned with 
v*hat is taught. TJie progressive considers the 
school an instrument of social transition; the 
conservative considers iv a form of social pres- 
ervation. 

The critics of progressive education argue 
that the curriculum has been diluted with a 
lot of intellectually barren activity ; that it has 
failed to train the mind; that it has removed 
competition as an incentive; that it has aban- 
doned rigid standards of achievement; that 
subycct matter bas been U><-t; that the funda- 
izxestals have not been pro(M;rh taught; and 
lliat discipline has lx.-en neglfctol. 

TVtc proponents o! progressive <-ducatioD — 
or modern education, as they sometimes prefer 


to call it — claim that it has made learning 
meaningful by relating it to life; that achieve- 
ment should be assessed in terms of personal 
capacities; that schools must be concerned 
with the total development of the learner; that 
self-discipline is more important than dis- 
cipline imposed externally; that learning has 
become more interesting; and that better re- 
sults have been achieved in general 

There are several compelling arguments in 
support of the modem teaching method. First, 
it is supported by a psychology of learning and 
its application to teaching that have emerged 
from fifty years of research. Or, slated nega- 
tively*, many of the premises advanced by' ad- 
vocates of traditional methods have been dis- 
credited by the rejection of the older psycho- 
logical theories of learning.®* Second, where 
scientific comparisons have been made be- 
lucen the achievement of students in progres- 
sive schools and the achievement of students in 
traditional schools, the advantages — almost 
without exception — have been with the 
former.®® 

Actually, progressive methods have by no 
means taken over American education, as the 
critics assume. According to a survey by the 
i\EA, 9 out of 10 teachers employ both pro- 
gressive and traditional methods in about equal 
proportions.®* 

The real challenge appears to be the fur- 
ther improvement of leaching without discard- 
ing new methods in favor of old. Indeed, there 
b quite a task involved in helping more teach- 
ers to be trained in effective use of new meth- 
ods. It is imperative also that research be con- 
tinued to discover still belter methods of teach- 
ing. But changes in teaching methods should 
result from well-founded research evidence 
rather than from unsupported or ill-informcd 
opinion of lay critics. 
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In criticizing progressive methods, the 
crities often imply that instruction in public 
schools compares unfavorably with that in 
private schools. The implication is that private 
schools, having retained more conventional 
methods of teaching, have obtained heller re- 
sults than the public schools, which hav^ 
sorted to progressive teaching practices. Ihis 
type of comparison is hazardous heeanse many 
nonsectarian private schools have made much 
wider use of progressive methods 'k®” hn» 
the public schools. Moreo^er, the 
both private and public schools vanes widely 
Some are exceedingly good, 

Evidence on the comparative quality o p 

versus private school graduates is rather 
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of federal subsidy have helped to entrench it. 
Parents, particularly during depression jears, 
have insisted that the public schoob must pro- 
vide their children with a salable vocational 
skill Educators, faced with increasing numbers 
of high school students who were unable to 
profit from the academic curriculum, saw in 
the vocational curriculum an opportunity for 
nonacademic >oulh. Thus vocational education 
has been a powerful factor in attracting and 
holdingalnrgennmber of jonth in high school 
Many critics of vocational education at the 
secondary level now raise a number o fanda^ 
mental questions. First, is a youth able to make 

a confident and firm voeat.onal choice v M 

still in his early teens? Most ”‘“7” .l' 
choices indicate that most people don 1 make a 
final Tareer decision until they reach heir 

^Jd,: twenties. Is it reasonable then for . cem 
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respect to liberal and vocational or profes- 
sional education: 


Today it should be transparently clear to all that 
our first need is less for specialists than for dif- 
fused wisdom and reliability in society. This 
means that specialized technical knowledge and 
the broad understanding and moral purpose his- 
torically associated with liberal education can no 
longer be kept separate. Nor can liberal education 
be ignored or held to be of slight importance. The 
demand for the professionally trained — engineers, 
doctors, teachers, administrators — does not 
slacken. But . . . search is being made for more 
people who, beyond the minimum professional 
requirements, can be counted upon also to bring 
to their tasks imagination, human understanding, 
a sense of adventure, integrity, devotion, and an 
awareness of where their activity fits into larger 
wholes. 

Thus one of our primary needs is to join liberal 
and professional education, or at least see to it 
that the latter is deeply penetrated hy the former. 
Both kinds of education are needed by society and 
in public life.*® 


The tradition of vocational education at both 
the secondary and higher education levels is 
old and well established. It is doubtful that it 
will be dislodged in the near future. Perhaps 
it must be adapted, particularly at the high 
school level, more toward an exploratory ex- 
perience, helping youth to adventure in the 
world of skilled labor and to appreciate ihe 
dignity of manual labor, rather than striving 
for highly skilled vocational accomplishment. 
It may be that the appropriate location for vo- 
cational training in depth is in post-high school 
trade schooU, colleges, and adult education 
programs. But even here, there is an unmis- 
takable trend for vocational or professional 
education to be accompanied by liberal or gen- 
eral education. 

What is the place of life adjustment educa- 
tion in the curriculum? Life adjustment educa- 
tion, as its name implies, is an attempt to help 
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students, particularly those of modest abilities, 
“to do better those desirable things (in every- 
day life) that they will do anyway,” viz., drive 
automobiles, become good homemakers, care 
for children, budget money wisely, consume 
goods intelligently, invest wisely, and so on. 
This type of education has been severely 
criticized. Many extreme examples, such as 
making fudge and social dancing have been 
singled out for particular ridicule. It is 
charged that this soft education is not re- 
spectable academically; that it attracts able 
learners who ought to be pursuing more rigor- 
ous courses; that it represents expensive fads 
and frills that schools could well do without; 
that It has transformed the school from an edu- 
cational institution to a gigantic recreational 
gy'mnasium and welfare service agency. 

The supporters of life adjustment education, 
on the other hand, maintain that it helps to 
prepare all American youth for more useful 
and satisfying lives as citizens and home- 
makers; that it does not detract from the school 
academically since it is aimed largely for the 
sizeable proportion of students who do not 
plan to continue in college. It is argued that 
this type of education has been a powerful 
force in retaining a large number of students 
who would have dropped out of school other- 
wise, since it provides for them the practical 
education which they seek in meeting real life 
problems. It is argued that life adjustment 
education has not watered down the college 
preparatory or academic curriculums in most 
high schools. It is contended that life adjust- 
ment education is born of the problem of uni- 
versal education and is most fundamental if 
schools are to serve all jouth— even those of 
modest abilities and aspirations — adequately. 

Is a ‘*crash program” needed in the physical 
sciences? The dramatic appearance of the Rus- 
sian salelliles in space precipitated an almost 
h)sterical reappraisal of American education. 

In the minds of many, it presaged the need for 
an almost frantic crash program in the pli> sical 
sciences. Proposals were advanced for spirited 
recruitment of science and mathematics tcach- 
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ers at highly subsidized salaries, the use of 
federal monies for scholarships in mathematics 
and science, rigorous upgrading of high school 
and college courses in the sciences, and a 
variety of other proposals. To a large >>6'^ 
the National Defense Edueatlon Act of 1951J 
was born of this spirit of urgency over the 

TeSnly, it is essential that iustruchou m 
mathematics, science, and angua^e 
strengthened at all levels-elemeutary ^oni 
ary, and higher. It is encouraging to see the 
bold and vigorous effort under way in this ^ 
rection. nLever, as many persons have 
warned it is important also that no are. of 
the curriculum he advanced out of 
,0 others. Indeed, it is impractical 
science instruction can be 
urably without strengthening 
fundamental skiUs need^ for -“Css - ^ 
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the issue even more simply: 
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and poHtical problems of our times, then edu- 
cation must be improved toward these ends 

If we are interested in providing the best 
quality of education for the most able students 
only then we should indeed enforce rigid aca- 
demic standards, weed out the incompetent 
ruthlessly, insist upon courses of hard aca- 
demic content, and so on. But if we belieie 
that the education of all citizens .5 important 
in democracy and that all have a nselul con- 
.ribntion to make, then we 
develop educational programs, at least tlirou 

tsecldary level, that seek to meet the needs 

merit. 
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the most vigorous protests. Extra pay scales 
must be established to take care of the coach 
or band director, often to the consternation of 
other teachers working on important but less 
spectacular enterprises. Time and money are 
spent to help a fe^v students excel at rugged 
team sports, in uhich few can participate in 
later life. Adult recreational pursuits, like golf, 
tennis, badminton, may be unknown to the 
physical education program. Professionalism, 
particularly at the college level, often creeps 
in and students learn to wink at practices that 
could not be condoned elsewhere in the educa- 
tional program. 

Certainly it must be granted that competi- 
tive athletics have a long and noble heritage 
in the American educational tradition. There 
is much to be said for the character-building 
value of sport Surely school pla) s, newspapers, 
and yearbooks have some contribution to make 
to the development of American youth. The 
question becomes one of their relative im- 
portance and balance. How much time should 
appropriately be given to training half a hun- 
dred girls to twirl batons? How much character 
is being built when the coach of a leading col- 
lege team asks publicly, “How can you be 
proud of a losing team?” How much per pupil 
should be spent on the school library when 
400 dollars is spent to equip a football pla)er? 
How much time should be taken from the 
re‘Tilar schedule for students to sell adver- 
tbing for the yearbook or newspaper? Wlien 
Little Rock’s Central High School was closed 
because of the integration controv ersy, the pub- 
lic did not become substantially aroused by 
ihb action until it was learned that the foot- 
ball schedule had been canceled. Public opinion 
forced persons in high office to arrange for the 
football schedule to be played — even if the 
hi^h school remained closed! 

How can the hidden coiU of school attend- 
ance be reduced? Several studies liave been 
made of the costs of student participation in 
cocurricular activities, particularly at the sec- 
ondary level It b not unusual for these co=to 
to reach several hundred dollars a jear. These 


hidden costs, as they are sometimes referred 
to, include purchase of textbooks in some 
states; subscriptions to the school newspaper 
and yearbook; admission to football and 
basketball games; admission to class plajs, 
class dances, musicab, operettas; expenses of 
senior class trips; class rings; commencement 
invitations; gjTn clothes; cap and gown rental; 
contributions to fund drives in the school; and 
many others. Many substantial incidental ex- 
penses are also involved: new gowns for 
dances, travel to athletic contests away from 
home, private parties and picnics held in con- 
junction with school affairs, purchase of musi- 
cal inslrumenb, and a variety of others. 

Many students are unable to participate in 
some of these activities because of the cosL If 
these activities have educational value for all, 
vvhat Juslilicalion can there be for den)ing 
them to some students in a free public school 
system? If they do not have educational value 
for all, what justification can there be for in- 
cluding them in the school program? Some 
high schools are examining this problem criti- 
cally and moving toward the reduction of ex- 
traneous cocurricular activities and the inclu- 
sion of worth-while activities in the regular 
program at public expense. 

EDUCATIO.VAL SUPPLIES AND BUILWNCS 

Do school buildings cost too much? One of 
the nation’s popular magazines has published 
and republished at intervals an article alleging 
that many new school buildings are fabulously 
expensive “palaces,” often the most expensive 
buildings in town.*** It cites the provision for 
swimming poob, air-conditioning, bowling al- 
leys as examples of waste in schoob that the 
HTiter “knows of.” It b certainly true that in 
some instances school dbtricts have spent 
money unytisely and waslefuJly in the construc- 
tion of schools. It b true also (hat some w ealthy 
dbtricts have insisted upon facilities, such as 

*9 Huitjua “Do School Pupil* Need 

Palace*?” Reader's Digtst, toL 71 tSepteioher, 1957), 
pp. St-47. 
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swimming pools, that would appear 
yond the means of many less finaneially able 
districts. However, the assertion that new 
school buildings in general are lavishly expen- 
sive cannot be supported. Actually, school 
building costs have increased much less rapidly 
over the past two decades than have the costs 

of other types of construction. According to 

one set of estimates, school building construc- 
tion costs over the past twenty pars “ 

creased 150 per cent; all buildmgs-210 pe 
cent; general construction-275 p« • 

medium.priced brick residences-225 per 
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per eenl; highway construction-200 per 
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school plant construction is the problem of 
economy in school building. As one 
writer points out: 

Throoghout the nation, parents hare been duped 
by a strong anti-tax, anti-public-education group 
wholiave deceptiiely, but effectiiely, been attacl- 
ino badly needed new schools and modem edu- 
cational laeilUies-from auditoriums lo audio- 
visual aid^as “frills” that are “sqaandenng 
the taxpayer’s money on “el.borale educational 
castles.”^^ 

In many communilies, school building has 
been delayed through charges that proposed 

buildings are loo elaborate and erpensne. 

BnildinI plans are then revised, 'aeild'ea 'hn ' 
naled, and more modest couslrucUon finally 
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creased enrollments and to replace obsolete 
buildings- The real issue, in the minds of many 
educators, is: “How can money be found to 
meet this urgent need at a time Avhen nearly 
one-fourth of local school bond elections are 
being lost?” Tinkering with minor economies 
and asserting that schools are luxuriously ex- 
pensive fails to solve the problem and often 
aggravates it. This problem, like so many other 
educational problems, is basically a problem in 
school finance and public understanding. 

Shall each stale establish a uniform system 
of textbooks through slale-wide adoption? In 
all states of the Union, school textbooks are 
adopted in compliance with statutory regula- 
tions. At least one state legislature wanted to 
require an anticommunist certificate from the 
publisher of each textbook used in the state. 
About half the states require the use of uni- 
form textbooks either for the state as a whole 
or within schools of specified grades, whereas 
the reminder permit choice by the local board 
of education. Most authorities recommend that 
the responsibility be delegated to the local 
boards, but, as usual, practice limps far behind 
theory. Today the teachers are consulted in 
the selection of textbooks much more than 
formerly. Objective evaluations are helpful. 
Impartial groups, like the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, have published helpful 
studies — for example. Prejudice in Textbooks. 

Shall textbooks be supplied to pupils at 
public or at personal expense? Thousands of 
indigent children are allowed the free use of 
textbooks. Elementary and secondary schoob 
should furnish all pupiU with the basal text- 
books at public expense. To provide free in- 
struction and then to require the purcliase or 
rental of learning tools is an anomaly in Amer- 
ican democratic education. 

Should the censorship of textbooks and other 
materials be undertaken by lay persons and 
groups? Many self-appointed groups ha»e 
sought to censor textbooks and library books 
in public schools to weed out the works of al- 
legedly sub>ersive writers. Tliis is an extremely 
dangerous practice because it strikes at the 


heart of the teacher’s competence and the learn- 
er’ s riglit to free access to ideas. The spirit of 
American democracy is founded upon and de- 
pendent upon free competition of ideas for 
public acceptance. Unfortunately, there is no 
universal acceptance of what is subversive. 
Books that are acceptable to one group would 
be quite unacceptable to another. Some folks 
find subversion even in such institutions as the 
United Nations, the TVA, social security. One 
group even though it found subversion in the 
Girl Scouts! Obviously, unless all the people 
of a community or state can agree that some 
person or group has omnipotent pow'ers in de- 
lecting subversion, the decision in selecting 
books is best left in the hands of the profes- 
sional staff. Teachers should guard zealously 
against invasions of this professional preroga- 
tive by lay persons, however well intended it 
may appear. 

FINANCE 

Does money make a difference in the quality 
of education? Perhaps the most basic question 
to raise with respect to school finance is 
whether or not the amount of money spent 
has any effect upon the quality of education. 
The answer to this question would seem self- 
evident to most people, viz., that in education, 
as in most facets of human life, one gets just 
what one pays for. Actually, there should be 
little controversy with regard to this issue be- 
cause the evidence is very clear. Yet critics 
raise this issue. Some say that it is possible to 
increase the quality of education without rais- 
ing the cost Indeed, one writer takes the ridicu- 
lous position that a decline in quality would 
probably accompany an increase in expendi- 
tures! 

The American educational deterioration, now 
painfully focused by Russia’s scientific achieve- 
ment, is thus in no major respect due to any lack 
of funds. Some of tiie decline in standards on the 
contrary, is probably a rebull of too lavidi, or at 
least loo careless, expenditure- It follows that the 
problem will not be solved, and could eicn be m- 
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Is this citizen carrying 
too great a financial burden for 
school support through his 
local property tax? 


How shall education be financed? 



Should the lediral gocmmeut oSer 
like school lunches. 


Who shall decide these issues' 
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Wliat is the proper 

role of education in the ivorld today? 


A major challenge lies in applying the poner 
of education and understanding to help underprivileged 
people of the uorld to help themselves. 


tensified, by merely pouring more money inlo pub- 
lic education. (Italics added.) 

The writer presents no evidence, just his sur- 
mise, that the road to better education lies in 




cutting the costs. It would be most fortunate 
if such tv ere the case. However, there is over- 
whelming objective evidence to the contrary. 
Much as we might like it otherwise, high- 
quality education and low expenditures just 
do not coexist. Ther are no bargains in educa- 
tion. 

Fortunately, there is considerable research 
to illuminate this issue. Research studies on 
this problem have been conducted all over the 
country for a period of half a century. One 
group of researchers, after summarizing all of 
the studies of the relationship between cost 
and quality in education, reached this conclu- 
sion; 

As schools have increased their expenditures, it is 
perfectly clear that v*hat they have bought with 
additional money is tc/fc/’/nenr. . . . The prepon- 
derant evidence of the credible studies emphasizes 
again and again the close relation between cost 
and quality in education. This relation bas been 

Felix Morley, “The Suie of tie Nation,” A’crion’s 
Business. voL46 (January. 1958), p. 22. 


investigated by so many different research men, 
over such a long period of lime, and under such 
differing circumstances with such uniform results, 
that one is forced, in a scientific spirit of skepti- 
cism, to question the methods or purposes of any 
investigation that seems to run counter to the main 
stream of evidence.** 

The evidence indicates that money is the most 
Important single factor, accounting for more 
than half of the variation in quality from one 
school to another. However, it must not he 
assumed that cost is the only factor accounting 
for educational quality. 

Should more money be spent for schools? 
In Chapter 16, the position was taken that tfie 
cost of education is not really a financial bur- 

** Associated Public School Systems, Does Money 
Ma^e a Difference? Institute of Administrative He- 
search. Bureau of Pubbcailoos, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univenily, New York, 1958. p. 7. S« al»o 
Does Better Education Cost More? National EJuca- 
tioo Associauon. Commiiiee on Tax Education and 
School Finance, Washington. D.C, 1959. 
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It is becoming increasingly clear that the na- 
tion must view education as fundamental to 
national security. It is evident that, like it or 
not, «e are engaged with Russia in a race for 
knowledge. Education must be seen as a power- 
ful weapon in the struggle for peace and na- 
tional liberty. 

As Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, one of the nation's 
most competent lay authorities on education, 
pointed out in her testimony before the House 
Education and Labor Committee: 

There is nothing wrong with our public education 
system that money cannot cure. Why is this true? 
It is true because adequate funds \tould make it 
possible to bate small classes in weli-equipped 
buildings. If we could pay our teachers a wage 
commensurate with their responsibilities, more 
and better educated men and women would enter 
the profession. . . . Despite all the criticism of 
our schools, we hate enough educational leader- 
ship in etery state of this country to create a first- 
class public school s)Stem, if only the American 
people can be aroused to pay the price. 

And pay the price we must, for today the de- 
velopment of etery ounce of talent we possess is 
not merely a matter of justice and equality of op- 
portunity, it is a life and death issue. All well- 
informed Americans know that we are losing the 
cold war for lack of trained personneL Our in- 
herent defense strength rests upon the quality of 
our manpow er and brain power.*® 

Nelson A. Rockefeller has warned that “we 
cannot maintain our way of life for oursehes 
and our children’s children without the utmost 
vigilance and the willingness to accept what- 
ever sacrifices must be necessary to make ag- 
gression in all forms an unattractive course 
for So\ iet imperialism.” 

Clearly the continued prosperity of the na- 
tion justifies increased expenditures for educa- 
tion. Today, net corporation profits after taxes 
are more than four times higher than they were 
two decades ago despite the fact that taxes 
have increased tenfold. Per capita income a//er 
taxes has almost doubled within the past two 

16 Acne* Z. Me)er, “Federal Support and Natk>nal 
SimnaL" Phi Delia Kappan, toL 39 (June, 19S8), pp. 
382-333. 


decades. In view of this, it is difficult to con- 
clude that either corporate or personal taxes 
are confiscatory as some people would charge. 
A nation that spends more for advertising that 
it does for education can hardly claim that its 
schools cost too much. Harold F. Clark, an 
econombt w’ho has devoted his career to a 
study of education in relation to the economy, 
concludes that “the American people can sup- 
port their schools adequately if they want to 
do so. We not only need but can afford a great 
expansion in the amount spent on education.”^^ 
However, as was pointed out earlier in this 
chapter, education will not share the nation’s 
abundant economic prosperity unless part of 
the yield from federal tax resources is made 
available for schools. 

The ultimate issue 

A number of the more important and lively 
contemporary issues in American education 
have b^n discussed in this chapter. .Many of 
the critics are sincerely and constructively in- 
terested in the improvement of education. Un- 
happily, some of the critics are insincere and 
fundamentally opposed to improving the qual- 
ity of education for all children and youth. 
Responsible and enlightened discussion of the 
issues in education must be encouraged, for 
this is the means by which progress in educa- 
tion — as in all of man’s endeavor — is forged- 
The high level of public interest in education 
is one of the most heartening and wholesome 
aspects of the current educational scene. Public 
interest and understanding are quite essential 
to progress in education. Good schools tend 
to be found where and when the public is 
vigorously concerned and interested in them- 
Indced, a dramatic surge in educational prog- 
ress, just since the apj>earance of the first 
sputnik, is already evident. Educators are chal- 
lenged to nurture this interest and direct it 
toward constructive ends. 

HaruM F. Clark. “Educatjon and ihe American 
Economy in 1960,". VE/f Journal, voL H (-May. 1935), 
pp. 293-29*. 
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Educational Policies Commission has idra- 
tified the ultimale issue in contemporary edu- 
cation: 

Since our public schools are so decidedly ‘of the 
people,’ it is — if not erroneous — certainly a su- 
perbcial \ievr to believe that the present crisis is 
essentially a school crisis or even an educational 
crisis. The crisis today is a total cultural one im- 
plicating the basic talues of our free society. It 
involves business, science, art, government, the 
press. It involves all citizens in this country and 
the groups to which they belong. That so much 
attention is being given to the public schools in 
the midst of this crisis is an indication of where 


jgested activities 

1. Prepare a report on the topic “Howr to Dis- 
tinguish between Responsible, Constructive 
Criticism and Irresponsible, Destructive Criti- 
cism in Education.” 

2. Prepare a historical calendar of criticisms of 
education. 

3. List a few issues in education which you con- 
sider most critical and conduct an opinion 
poll with respect to them. 

4. Would you have preferred to attend a separate 
high school that enrolled only gifted stu- 
dents? Explain the reasons for your position. 

5. Prepare a paper on the topic “The Profes- 
sional Autonomy of the Teacher in Compari- 
son with Other Professions.” 

6. Analyze the teacher-education program in 
jour institution in terms of the amount of 
work required in general education, profes- 
sional education, and subject-matter educa- 
tion. Make recommendations and reasons for 
changes, if any. 
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Series of articles dealing with merit rating 
plans as they exist in schools and industry 
with a presentation of the issues. 

Derthick, Lawrence G.: “Seven Musts for Better 
Schools,” Parents Magazine, vol. 34 (Janu- 
ary, 1959), pp. 35 and 82-83. U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education discusses se\en im- 
perative needs of American education. 

Eells, Walter : “Let’s Talk Facts,” T he School Ex- 
ecutive, voL 76 (March, 1957), pp. 41-46. 
Rebuttal to the assertion that high school 
students are less w ell educated today. 

Eisenhower, Milton S.: "How to Get Better 
Schooling,” U.S. Neus and World Reports, 
vol. 44 (February 21, 1938), pp. 66-75. Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University suggests 
wa)S in which American high schools and 
colleges could do a better job. 

Freehill, Maurice F.: “Some Facts for Parents 
about How We Learn,” NEA Journal, voL 47 
(May, 1958), pp. 324-327. Shows how con- 
cepts of the psychology of learning support 
modern teaching methods. 

Fuller, Edgar: “Criteria for Congressional Ac- 
tion,” The Nation's Schools, voL 56 (Novem- 
ber, 1955), pp. 53-56. Shows bow the federal 
government has discriminated against schools 
by preempting tax sources for other purposes. 

Gross, Martin L.: “Bargain-basement Education 
Is No Bargain,” Coronet, voL 44 (October. 
1958), pp. 83-89. Refutes the charge that 
school buildings are too lavish, emphasizes 
the need for good schools, and warns against 
false economies. 

Gusuvbon, R. G.: “Maintaining Balance betv»een 
Science and Humanities,” NEA Journal, voL 
47 (February, 1958), pp. 83-90. Surveys the 
importance of both science and the humani- 
ties and argues against crash programs. 


Hand, Harold C.: “A Scholar’s Devil Theory,” 
The High School Journal, vol. 41 (April, 
1958) , pp. 270-286. A rejoinder to Bestor on 
the issues of soft curriculums and failure to 
challenge gifted students. 

Harmon, John E.: “Business and Education: A 
Crowing Partnership,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
voL 39 (June, 1958), pp. 380-381; 4I5-J20. 
United States Chamber of Commerce spokes- 
man argues against federal support and 
makes alternative proposals. 

Harvey, Holman: “Do School Pupils Need Costly 
Palaces?” Reader’s Digest, vol. 71 (Septem- 
ber, 1957) , pp. 37-47. Asserts that money has 
been spent too lavishly on school buildings. 

Haskew, Laurence D., and others: “A Symposium 
on Teacher Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
voL 40 (December, 1958), pp. 115-129. An 
examination of the criticisms of teacher edu- 
cation and reports of progress toward reduc- 
ing this conflict. 

Hechinger, Fred “Five Basic Problems of 
Education,” The New York Times Magazine, 
January 25, 1959, pp. Ilf. A distinguished 
educational writer v«e!ghg the difEculties con- 
fronting education and analyzes the solutions 
that have been proposed. 

Hollinshead, Byron S.: "Is European Education 
Better?” The Educational Record, vol. 39 
(April, 1958) , pp. 89-96. Points up the short- 
ages in American education but concludes 
that the answer does not lie in imitating 
European schools. 

Keats, John, and Herbert L. Brown, Jr.: "Are the 
Public Schools Doing Their Job?” Saturday 
Evening Post,\6L220 (September 21, 1957), 
pp. 38. This debate between a critic and de- 
fender amounts to quality comparisons he- 
(ween public and private schools. 

Leveoson, Wilb'am B.: “Can TV Shorten the 
Teacher Shortage?” The Nation's Schools, 
voL 59 (April, 1957), pp. 71-72. Concludes 
that television can enrich teaching but not re- 
place the teacher. 

Lyod, Albert, and Roma Cans: “Are the Schools 
Neglecting the Fundamentals?” Teachers 
College Record, voL 56 (October, 1954), pp- 
3&-47. Debate on the Issue of bow well the 
schools are doing with the fundamental skillt. 

MacAndrew, Andrew H.: “Are Soviet Schools Bet- 
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ter than Ours?" The Reporter, voL ]8 (Feb- 
ruary, 1958), pp. 10-15, Discussloo oi jhe 
strengths and weaknesses of Soviet education 
with implications for the debate over the 
quality of schools in the United States, 
McCaskill, J. L,; “We Need Federal Support Not 
Federal Aid," Phi Delta Kappan, vol 40 
(March, 1959), pp. 234-239. Clarihes the 
distinction between federal aid and federal 
support and establishes the compelling need 
for the latter. 

McGrath, Earl J.: "Sputnik and American Educa- 
tion,” Teachers College Accord, vol. 59 
(April, 1958), pp. 379-395. Former United 
Slates Commissioner reviews the controver- 
sies, particularly in higher education, 
aroused by Russia’s prior entry into outer 
space. 

McLeod, John W.j "Cheap Schools Cost the 
Most,” Parents Magazine, vol. 33 (October, 
1958), pp. 64-65. Shows the false economy 
that results when short-sighted savings are 
imposed on original costs. 

Miller, Arthur S.; "The Strategy of Southern Re- 
sistance,” The Reporter, vol. 19 (October 2, 
1958), pp. 18-20, Describes the strategy of 
Southern states fn resisting the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation. 

Morphet, Edgar L.: "Who Should Control Edu- 
cation?” NEA Journal, vol, 47 (December, 
1958), pp. 640-641. Expresses concern over 
invasion of professional prerogatives by lay 
people. 

Moynihan, Daniel P.; “A Second Look at the 
School Panic," The Reporter, vol. 20 (June 
II, 1959), pp. 14-19. Examines post-Spulnik 
pressures upon scliools, with special atten- 
tion to tlie implications of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

National Education Association; "Ten Cniicisnis 
of Public Education,” Research Dulletin. vol. 

35 (December. 1957), pp. 133-174. Scholarly 
application of research findings to 10 major 
issues in education. 

Norton. Jolm K : "Education Pajs. Compound In- 
terest," NEA Journal, vol. 47 (November, 
1958), pp. 557-5S9. Shoivs how money spent 
for education pa>s dividends in economic 
prosperity. 

Orton. Dan .V.. and others; “Are We Less or Bel- 


ter Educated than 50 Years Ago?” US News 
and ff-'orld Reports, vol. 42 (June 21. 1957), 
pp- 114-121. Seventeen educators file re- 
joinders to Bestor’s assertion that education 
is poorer today. 

Pusey, Nathan M.: “The Exploding World of 
Education," Fortune, vol. 52 (September, 
1955). pp. 96-97. President of Harvard dis. 
cusses the financial problems of education in 
relation to industry and economy. 

Renfield, Richard: “The Soviets Are Criticiiing 
their Schools,” NEA Journal, vol. 48 (March, 
1959), 22-25. Describes how some of the 
features of Soviet education most envied by 
some of the critics of American education 
are bitterly assailed by the Rusnans them- 
selves 

Rutienberg, Stanley H. : ‘‘Gtizen Participation Is 
a Dominant Force m Education," Phi Della 
Kappan, vol. 39 (June. 1958), pp. 378-379 
AFL-CIO spokesman presents organued 
labor's position with respect to federal sup- 
port for education. 

Shane, Harold G.: “We Can Be Proud of the 
Facts," The Nation’s Schools, vol. 60 (Sep- 
tember, 1957), pp 44-47. Criticisms of soft 
curriculums, dechne of qaahty, eiaston ol 
certain subjects, and others are refuted 
Sbajon. Robert L‘ “Report from the Crass 
Roots.” The Saturday Reiteu, >oI 41 (Se[>- 
tember 13. 1938). pp. 15-17. Alter visiting 
American schools widely, the author con- 
cludes that the so-called failure of education 
is really the failure of society. 

• “Let the Debate Be Ilone'-l,” AEA 

Journal, vol. 48 (Februao- 1959). pp. 16- 
la Criticizes tiie bia-^s. lack of evidence, 
and superficial generalizations that the 
entics of public education often utilize. 

"Tlie Truth about Our SchooK” Changing Times, 
voL 8 (Juno, 1954). pp. 7-11. An objective 
presentation of facts about the accomphdi- 
menl of our schools, concluding that they are 

better than IS realized. 

Trow, Wiiliam C.: “The rrobicm of TranviW-- 
Tben and Now." Phi Delia Kappan, roh «> 
(November. 1958). (-p- 65*71' t>hov.t bow 
many of the critics attacks on method* of 
iMcbing revl on .{credited theories of learn- 
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Van Dusen, Henry P., and John K. Norton : “What 
Should Be the Relation between Reh'gion and 
Public Education?” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, vol. 56 (October, 1954), pp. 1-15. A 
noted theologian and school administrator 
exchange views on the proper relation be- 
tween religion and the schools. 

Woodring, Paul; “The Decline of Educational 
Philosophy,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 40 (Oc- 


tober, 1958), pp. 6-10, A plea for a more 
knowledgeable view of plxilosophical values 
among teachers so that issues can be ap- 
praised with more meaning. 

“Wrong Emphasis,” The Nation's Schools, voL 62 
(July, 1958) , pp. 25-26. Cautions against the 
wrong emphasis and sweeping claims for edu- 
cational television. 
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Appendix 

Code of ethics of 
the National 
Education 
Association 


Fint pHncipFe 

The primary obligalion of the leaching profes- 
sion is to guide children, youth, and adults in 
the pursuit of kno>»Iedge and skills, to prepare 
them in the wajs of democracy, and to help 
them to hecome happy, useful, self-supporting 
citizens. The ultimate strengUi of the nation lira 
in the social responsibility, economic com- 
petence, and moral strength of the individual 
American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this first prin- 
ciple tlie teacher will — 

1- Deal justly and impartially ivith students 
regardjeas of iheir physhA, &TtO' 

tional, political, economic, social, racial, 
or religious characteristics, 

2. Recognize the differences among students 
and seek to meet their individual needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work 
for high individual goals in the develop- 
ment of their physical, intellectual, crcatii e, 
and spiritual eadouments. 

4v Aid students to develop an understanding 
and appreciation not only of the oppor- 
tunities and benefits of American democ- 
racy but also of their obligations to it. 

5. Rrapecl the right of every student to have 
confidential information about himself 
(vithheid except uhen its release is to au- 
thorized agencies or is re<]uircil by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except 
in accordance with approved policies of 
the governing board. 


Second principia 

TTie members of the teaching profe.«sion share 
with parents Uie task of shaping each student s 
purposes and acts toward sociall) accq.tablo 
ends. The effectiveness of many mtihoJs of 
leaching is dei«ndent upon coojicralivc ida- 
tionships with the home. 

I» fulSIling the obBgJl.'om of 'h“ 
principle the teacher V* ill 
1. Respect the basic rc?{>onsjbility of parenU 
tor tbeir children. 



2. Seek to establish friendly and cooperative 
relationships with the home. 

3. Help to increase the student’s confidence 
in his own home and avoid disparaging re- 
marks which might undermine that con- 
fidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will 
serve the best interests of their children, 
and be discreet with information received 
from parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress 
of their children as interpreted in terms of 
the purposes of the school. 

Third principle 
The teaching profession occupies a position 
of public trust involving not only the in- 
dividual teacher’s personal conduct, but also 
the interaction of the school and the com- 
munity. Education is most effective when these 
many relationships operate in a friendly, co- 
operative, and constructive manner. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this third 
principle the teacher will — 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of be- 
havior accepted by the community for pro- 
fessional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and par- 
ticipate in community activities with due 
consideration for his obligations to his 
students, his family, and himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an ob- 
jective point of view, thereby keeping his 
class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong 
to the people of the community, encourage 
lay participation in shaping the purposes 
of the school, and strive to keep the public 
informed of the educational program which 
is being provided. 

5. Respect the community in which he is em- 
plo)ed and be lojal to the school system, 
community, stale, and nation. 

6. Work to improve education in (he com- 
munity and to strengthen the community’s 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


Fourth principle 

The members of the teaching profession have 
inescapable obligations with respect to employ- 
ment. These obligations are nearly always 
shared employer-employee responsibilities 
based upon mutual respect and good faith. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth 
principle the teacher will — 

1. Conduct professional business through 
the proper channels. 

2. Refrain from discussing confidential and 
official information with unauthorized 
persons. 

3. Apply for employment on the basis of 
competence only, and avoid asking for a 
specific position known to be filled by 
another teacher. 

4. Seek employment in a professional man 
ner, avoiding such practices as the indis- 
criminate distribution of applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the va- 
cancy has been created through unpro- 
fessional activity or pending controversy 
over professional policy or the application 
of unjust personnel practices and proce- 
dures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract un- 
til service thereunder has been performed, 
the contract has been terminated by mu- 
tual consent, or the contract has otherwise 
been legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before a 
change of position is to be made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendations that are 
given concerning the v\ork of other teach- 
ers. 

y. Accept no compensation from producers 
of instructional supplies when one’s rec- 
ommendations affect the local purchase or 
use of such teaching aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside 
of his contract, where the employment af- 
fects adversely his professional status or 
impairs his standing with students, asso- 
ciates, and the community. 
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11. Cooperate in the development of school 
policies and assume one’s professional ob- 
ligations thereby incurred 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the employing 
board for maintaining a professional level 
of service. 

Fifth principle 

The teaching profession is distinguished from 
many other occupations by the uniqueness and 
quality of the professional relationships among 
all teachers. Community support and respect 
are influenced by the standards of teachers 
and their attitudes toward teaching and other 
teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth prin- 
ciple the teacher will — 

1. Deal with other members of the profession 


in the same manner as he himself uishes 
to be treated, 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on 
his behalf and at his request. 

3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but 
r^ort honestly to responsible persons in 
matters involving the welfare of studenU, 
the school system, and the profession. 

4. Maintain active membership in profes- 
sional organizations and, thru participa- 
tion, strive to attain the objectnes that 
justify such organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth continu- 
ous by such procedures as study, research, 
travel, conferences, and attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, 

6. Make the leaching profession so attractive 
in ideals and practices that sincere and able 
young people will want to enter it. 



Glossary^ 


ACCREDITATION: the type of recognition held by 
an educational institution that has met ac- 
cepted standards applied to it by a competent 
agency or official association. 

ACTION RESEARCH: a type of on-the-job study or 
problem solving used by teachers, supervi- 
sors, and administrators to improve the qual- 
ity of their decisions and actions. 

ACTIVITY CURRICULUM: a curriculum design in 
which the interests and purposes of children 
determine the educative program. Selection 
and planning of activities are undertaken co- 
operatively by teacher and pupils. 

ADMINISTRATION: the sum of the techniques and 
procedures employed in operating the educa- 
tional organization In accordance with estab- 
lished policies. 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT; synonymous with SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. 

ADULT EDUCATION: purposeful effort toward the 
self-development of adults conducted by pub- 
lic or private agencies, such as adult schools, 
extension centers, settlements, churches, 
clubs, and ebautauqua associations. 

APPRENTICESHIP: the period during which a young 
person works under the direction of sn ex- 
perienced, well-qualilied adult to acquire in- 
creased skill and knowledge for competent 
performance. 

ARTICULATION; the relationship existing among 
the difierenl elements of the educational pro- 
gram — among the different curricular offer- 
ings; between the school’s program and out- 
of-school educational activities; and among 
the succesrive levels of the educational sys- 
tem. 

ATTENDANCE AREA: an administrative unit, or sub- 
division of a unit, consisting of the territory 
from which children may legally attend a 
given school building. 

ATYPICAL PUPIL: a loose term used in referring to 
a pupil who differs in a marked degree from 
others of a given class or category, cither 
physically, mentally, socially, or emotionally- 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL any device by means of 
which the learning process may be encour- 
aged or carried on through the sense of hear- 
ing and/or the sense of sight. 

^ .Maoy of the definiiions are drawn from or adapted 

from Carter V. Good (ed,). Dictionary of EducaUon, 

lIcGraw-ifill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1959. 



BUDGET: a detailed professional forecast conn- 
ing of both estimated expenditures and re- 
ceipts based upon the proposed educational 

program. , 

CERTIFICATION, the act, on the part of a state ae- 
partment of education, of granting officid 
Lthorizalion to a person to ao«pl empW- 
ment in keeping ivith the prov.sions of the 
credential. , , 

COCURRICUIAR ACTIVITIES: 

pil activities that reqnire ad”"'"*'™*;*' ^ 
Lion and organisational involvem^a 
„hat different from the more typical cl.s^ 

"oorl instruction, often called “eauacurneu- 

COLtEGE: an institution of higher 

ally offering only a ' ^^fe, 

COM^tR-INGS:^— 

iS'gl^artS-aU children 
CoiS'cLtH=.a„eduea^^.^^^^ 

=a=rx-=S;”; 

-ta,rrsr.;K...a*- 

local area. . • intimately 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL: » f "„unit, and 

connected with the h e educational needs 

et tries. «prov.e>or. he. 

of all in the “'“J' “ ,,,e educational pro- 

resources in impr n lor 

“Tcin a umhitie. 

many civic and cultura ^^^ 

CONSOLIDATION: the a a popil, 

mote attendance "" J Sometimes used 

i„,„ a larger attendance uni 

,o denote the merger i„,eg„lin8 elm 

COORDINATION: the ,o..nns 

ments of the eu ,„dent services 

curricular oltering • je,ign in »h‘'h 

CORE CURRlCUtUMi a eu ^^^eels becomes s 

one subject or S'« P ,,m other subjects 
center or core lo 

are subordinated. i„i„ging loECthet 

CORRELATION, the proces» 


the elements of two or mote different subject- 
matter fields that hear on the same large 
problem or area of human experience. 

COURSE OF STUDY: a guide, usually prepared by 
a school or school system, that senes as an 
aid to leaching a given subject or area of 
study for a certain grade or Ollier inslruc- 

tional group. . . 

CURRICULUM, in its broadest sense, the organize 
esperienees that a student has under the 
guidanceof a school I in a more precise sense 
a systematic group of courses or sequence of 
subjects required for graduation or eertifica- 

lion in a major field of study. 

CUSTODlAl PUPIL: one so hm:led in menla . . . 

nhvsical, or emotional development a. to r^ 
Lite inslhutional care or eonslant super- 

Lms'iIcC integration I. also uved 
in ihis sense. 

DEVEtOPMENTAl TASK .^j,. 

about a certain tune in , j,,,!, leads 

.,d„.l.sueees.luUclu.v™"»>';L„a.La 
hi. happiness anJ“'« m„Jer. 

EDUCASIE CHILD: . cl, .Id . herd ,, „pa. 

atel, severe mental 

ble of achieving only , and v*bo 

pmficiency in ''■“''' ™ '„ialeU.v 
muL.nallyhe.ns.TnNeJ'”,:^,>„„a.w.by 

EDUCATION: the aggre^a iafluenee 

’'V-''P“'’l'Tc:iM».it"n..en.(en 
elected and ay ma, 

£'Lc“tmpe.e.ce and op.mi.m .a- 

dividual develop”'"'- ...il- 

educational OPPO TUN j.,„. 

abihiy of learning' I” 

vijoal or for a •“'''E- , j„i,ion oT an eJo- 

EIEMENTARY EUUCATIO ■ Loneemed pnn.a.ilT 

calional program m child 

ni,h S'"""' , p,ovi...l.lr ; 

h,x>J and /J.oclodm? * 
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8 or grades 1 to 6 where 6^ or 6'8-3 plans are 
in use. 

EMOTION: response to a stimulus resulting in 
physiological changes with a high degree of 
feeling. 

EMOTIONAILY HANDICAPPED: a condition in 
which an individual’s emotional reactions are 
inappropriate or inadequate, often interfer* 
ing with harmonious interpersonal relation* 
ships or adjustment to demands exerted by 
em ironment. 

EQUALIZATION: the act of equalizing or making 
more nearly equal the support of public edu- 
cation among the subordinate units within a 
central governmental unlL 

EQUIP/AENT: articles such as furniture, machinery, 
and books that are used without being con- 
sumed. 

ETHICS*, the science of human conduct ; concerned 
with judgments of obligation and of valnes. 

EVALUATION: the process of ascertaining or judg- 
ing the value or amount of something by care- 
ful appraisaL 

EXCEPTIONAL PUPIL used synonymously whb 
ATYPICAL PUPIL 

EXCHANGE TEACHEfc a teacher brought into an 
educational institution from another school, 
usually for a year, to replace one who has 
likewise left his regular position temporarily 
to teach in another school, often in another 
country. 

EXPERIENCE: the process or the result of a human 
being’s interacting vrilh a physical and cul- 
tnral eDvironment, doing certain things and 
tiayintr hls knowledge, attitndes, and skilb 
conditioned in consequence. 

FAMILY UFE EDUCATION: a special program or 
course of instruction that is designed to pre- 
pare youths or adults for successful marriage, 
parenthood, and family Dving- 

GENERAL EDUCATION: those phases of learning 
that should be the common experience of all 
individuals in a society. 

GIFTED PUPIL one of superior intellectual ability 
or unusually talented otherwise. 

GROUP DTNAMICS; a branch of social psychology 
concerned with the interaction and psycho- 
logical relationships of members of a group, 
particularly with relation to the development 
of common perceptions through the sharing 
of emotions and experience. 


GUIDANCE: a form of s)-Etematic assistance to pu- 
pils or others to help them to assess their abil- 
ities and liabilities and to use that infonna- 
tion effectively in daily living, 

HIGHER EDUCATION: instruction offered to persons 
of considerable intelleclaal maturity, includ- 
ing all education above the level of the sec- 
ondary school as offered in colleges, univer- 
sities, graduate schools, professional schools, 
technical institutes, teachers colleges, etc. 

HOLDING POWER: the ability of the school to hold 
pupils in school until graduation. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: the variations among 
individuals with respect to characteristics 
that distinguish one individual from another. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION: efforts of administrative 
and supervisory oficials to promote the pro- 
fessional growth and development of educa- 
tional workers through such means as cur- 
riculum study, supervisory assistance, and 
workshops. 

INSTRUCTION: s}'noo)'moa5 with TEACHING- 

INTEGRATION: (1) the process or practice of com- 
bining different school subjects and present- 
ing them as aspiects of one unifying project 
or activity; (2) the parlicipatioo of noowbite 
and white students in the same school organi- 
zation or activities. 

INTELLIGENCE: the ability to make successful and 
rapid adaptation to new situations and to 
learn from experience. 

IKTERMEDIATE UNIT: (1) a division of the elraieD- 
tary school comprising grades 4, 3, and 6i 
(2) a level of school organization between 
the state and the local district, often but not 
necessarily colcrminus with the county. 

ISSUE; a point of contention or disagreement. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: a post-high school educational 
iostilutlon offering usually a two-year pro- 
gram either of a terminal nature or as prep- 
aration for further training in college or 
university. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL usually a school that en- 
rolls pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9; less com- 
monly, grades 7 and 8 or 8 and 9. It may be 
a separate entity of the lower part of a juotor 
senior high schooL 

KINDERGARTEN: an educational unit devoted to the 
development of small children, usoally from 
four to six jears of age, through orgacrxed 
play activities with opportunity for the de- 
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velopment of self-expression and readiness 
ior formal learning, and for experience in 
group living. 

UBORATORY SCHOOl: a school that ia under the 
control of, or closely associated with, a 
teacher-preparation institution, whose facili- 
ties may be used for demonstration, experi- 
mentation, and practice teaching. 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGE; an institution of higher 
learning established under the first Morrill 
Act, which granted public lands to the ^ales 
for the establishment of colleges that would 
“promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life,” 

LEARNING: change in response or behavior caused 
partly or wholly by experience; more com- 
monly, the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills. 

LlBBRAi ARTS COLLEGE-, an institution of higher 
learning with a four-year curriculum empha- 
sizing broad, general education rather than 
technical or vocational training. 

LIFE-ADJUSTMENT EDUCATfONi learning designed 
to equip youths to live democratically with 
satisfaction to themselves and profit to so- 
ciety as homemakers, workers, and citizens; 
having special but not exclusive importance 
for pupils uninterested in academic or col- 
lege preparatory curriculums. 

MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION; any device, method, 
or experience used for teaching purposes, in 
eluding textbooks, supplementary reading 
materials, audio-visual materials. 

MATURATION, changes in the characteristics of an 
individual resulting from intrinsic develop- 
ment. 

MENTALLY HANDICAPPED: one having mental pow- 
ers that lack maturity or are deficient m such 
measure as to he a hindrance to normal 
achievement. 

MERIT RATING: an evaluation of the c/TecInenrss 
of a leachoc or other educator based upon a 
scale of criteria and frequently U'ed for de- 
termining salary differential*. 

MOTIVATION: the dispo-ition of tlie learner to- 
v,ard certain behavior; or the processes by 
which the teacher arouses. fUfiains and regu- 
lates the learner's behavior, applying incen- 
tives and arousing interest for the purpose of 


earning ihe learner to p„hrn, in a *si,ej 
way, 

NONTEACHING personnel, emplojees of a„ eJo- 

cational institution who have no duties per- 
taining directly to instruction. 

NURSERY EDVCA710S: prou'sion for the physical, 
motor, health, nutritional, intelJecfuaJ. aes- 
thetic, emotional, and social deveiopmenl of 
the very young child. 

OBJECTIVE- the aim or purpose of a course of ac- 
tion or of a belief. 

ORGANIZATION: the process or result of arrang- 
ing elements into a functional or logical 
whole. 

ORTHOPEDIC PUPIL; one crippled or otherwise af- 
fected by disease or tnaUorwaUon of the 
bones, joints, or muscles, 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, an educational institution 
conducted and controlled by a religious or 
church group, usually without tax support 
PERSONALITY; jhe total psychological and social 
reactions of an individual, the synthesis of 
his subjective, emotional, and mental life, his 
behavior, and his reactions to his environ 
ment. 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, a careful, cnucal. 
and systematic endeavor to see education as 
a whole and as an integral part of man's cul- 
ture. 

PHYSICAIIY HANDICAPPED PUPIU one having a 
physical defect of such seriousness as (o in- 
terfere with or render more difficult norma) 
progress in the sciiool program. 

POLICY, a judgment, derived from some s)M«n of 
values and some asses«mcnt of tiluaiiona) 
factors, operating as a general plan for guid- 
ing decisions. 

PRE-EIEMENTARY EDUCATION, relates to ihe period 
of development from birth to entrance al age 
six or eeien to firvt grade or year of clmien- 
lary education, includes infancy and early 
cMfdhood training in the home a* »ell a» 
nursery and lindrrgarirn eJuealion. 

PRIMARY UNIT* a dividon of elementary c/aeatioa, 
usually comprising grades I tod. devoted pn- 
manly to iastruclhn in fundamrnial »L>»» 
and the development of M<ial attiiodc* neee*- 
saiyf for democratic living- 
PglNaPAli the adminirttali'^ head and piofe^ 
sional leader of a «booI dn »»»oa or umi. »*-< 
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as a high school, junior high school, or ele> 
mentary school. 

PRINCIPLE: a statement of policy by which indi> 
vidual decisions and cases are judged in a 
consistent and critical manner; a generaliza* 
tion drawn from data that have been systema- 
tized and interpreted. 

PRIVATE EDUCATION: instruction other than that 
provided by an agency of government as for 
example by churches, trade unions, charita- 
ble organizations, or nonpublic enterprises. 

PROFESSION: an occupation usually involving rela- 
tively long and specialized preparation on the 
level of higher education, governed by its 
own code of ethics, and demanding a high 
level of discretion and individual judgment. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION: the total formal prep- 
aration for teaching that a person has com- 
pleted in a teacher-education institution, 
usually including the aggregate of his experi- 
ence in positions involving educational ac- 
tivities. 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL an institution of higher 
learning or a division of a university that 
educates persons for the practice of a profes- 
sion. 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES: a number of courses or- 
ganized into learning units for the purpose of 
attaining specified educational objectives. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: an educational move- 
ment emphasizing democracy, the importance 
of purposeful and creative activity, the real 
life needs of students, and closer relationship 
between school and community. 

PROJECT; a unit of activity having educational 
value and aimed at some definite goal of un- 
derstanding, usually involving the investiga- 
tion and solution of problems and the use of 
physical materials, planned and carried to 
completion in a “real life” manner. 

REORGANIZATION: a change either in the internal 
organization of a school or in the geographi- 
cal area included in an attendance area or 
adminlstrativ e unit. 

RESEARCH: careful, critical, disciplined inquiry 
directed toward the claiificalioa or lesolutloa 
of a problem- 

SCHOOL DISTRICT: all the schools operated by a 
given board of education or central adminis- 
trative aulboriiy. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM: synonomous with SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION: a period of leanxlng 
planned especially for young people of ages 
approximately twelve to seventeen, in which 
the emphasis tends to shift from mastery of 
basic tools of learning to the use and exten- 
sion of these tools in exploring thought and 
living, acquiring deeper Information and 
higher intellectual skills; may be either ter- 
minal or preparatory in nature. 

SEGREGATION: the separation of individuals hav- 
ing certain characteristics from others; fre- 
quently used with reference to the practice of 
educating Negroes in separate schools from 
while students, 

SEX EDUCATION: learning concerned with the 
processes and problems of reproduction; de- 
signed usually to provide the learner with an 
understanding and control of his sex im- 
pulses and behavior, 

SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED: a term applied to those 
with personality disturbances sev'ere enough 
to interfere seriously with their interpersonal 
relations. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION: the instruction of pupils who 
deviate so far physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally, or socially from so-called normal pupils 
that the standard curriculum and school en- 
vironment are not suitable for their needs. 

STUDENT TEACHING: a part of the preservice pro- 
gram of teacher-education institutions in 
which the student is given opportunity to ob- 
serve, participate, and actually teach under 
the direction of a skilled educator. 

SUBJECT-FIELD EDUCATION: that part of the 
teacher-education program in which the stu- 
dent is provided instruction in the subjects 
that he plans to teach. 

SUPERINTENDENT: the chief executive and advi- 
sory officer charged with the direction of edu- 
cation in a school system. 

SURVEY; an investigation or study of a school sys- 
tem or problem to discover current practices, 
trends, and/or norms; sometimes includes 
making recommendations. 

TEACHER EDUCATION; the program of activities 
and experiences developed by an institution 
responsible for the preparation and growth of 
persons planning for or engaged in the work 
of the educational profession. 
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TSACHING: broadly, the act of providing activities, 
materials, and guidance that facilitate learn- 
ing in either formal or informal situations. 

TEACHING UNIT; the plan developed with respect 
to an individual classroom by a teacher to 
guide the instruction of a unit of work to be 
carried out by a particular group of learners. 

TENURE; a system of school employment in which 
the educator, having served a prohationaiy 
period, retains his position indefinitely unless 
dismissed for legally specified reasons 
through clearly established procedures. 

TERMINAL EDUCATION; a level of education not 
usually followed by a higher level of instruc- 
tion. 

TRAINABLE PUPIL: one incapable o£ achieving sig- 
nificant proficiency in academic skills but 
who may be trained to attain a limited degree 
of social acceptance, ability to care for him- 
self, and perhaps some measure of self-suffi- 
ciency. 

UNIT OF LEARNING: a series of organized ideas 


and activities planned to provide wortii-while 
experiences for an individual or group and 
expected to result in a desired outcome. 

UNIVERSITY: an institution of higher education 
which has a bberal arts college, offers a pro- 
gram of graduate study, usually has two or 
more professional schools, and is empowered 
to confer degrees in various fields of study. 
(In actual usage, there is some confusion be- 
tween the terms "college” and “unnersily." 
Some institutions that are in reality colleges 
are chartered as universities and vice versa.) 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, a program of learning 
organized to prepare the student for entrance 
into a particular occupation; includes such 
divisions as trade and industrial education, 
technical education, agricultural education, 
distributive education, and home economics 
education. 

YOUTH, a terra applying to an indiiidual or lo 
young people collectively within the age span 
of sixteen to twenty-five years. 
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Ability grouping, in elementary edu- 
cation, 114 

in secondary education, 140, 338 
Academic freedom, 396 
Academies, 124-126 
Accountants, school, 274 
Accreditation defined, 420 
AccrediUng agencies, 153-154, 233. 
237, 249 

Action research defined, 420 
Activity curriculum defined, 42 
Acts of Coogress, Agticiilmral Exten- 
sion, 13-15 

Bankhead-Jones, 

Civilian Conservation Corps, li. 

178-179 

Direct War Tax Refund. 12 
Forest Reserve Income. 12 
Fulbright, 26. 167 
Ceorge-Barden, 16. 140 

George-D««n- 15 

GI Bill of RfgHs. IW4’ ■ 

147, 161, 167, 350, 379 
Hatch, 13 

Lanliam, 22 

Maternity and Infancy, 85 
Mineral Royally. 12 „ 

Morrill, 13-14. 22. 1«- '5’. 2” 

Nelson, 13 

Point Four Program. 26 
SmSlS<=s.’l4-15. 41. 140. 350. 
Sn.Sri5.15M70-.22 

Adams. 

Adam^Ja-sTn.slo-*S^ 

Addison. Joseph, -f' I- 

Administralion and g 

78 

county UB't** 


Administration and organization, 
defined, 420 

elementary schools, 107. 116-117 
higher education. 269 
local school districts. 69-76 
national program, 2-29 
secondary schools, 138-139 
stale systems, 32-44 
Administrative positions, 266-270 
{See also specific positions)^ 
Administrath e units, coordination, 55 
defined, 62-63 

reorganization, 50-55. 128. 381 
(Sec also Local school districts) 
Admimslralors (see speeiS' P»“'' 
tions) 

Admission to college. 391-392 
Adult education. 173-198. 392 
defined, 420 

enrollment. IBO 

financing, 392 
future. 197-198 
historical calemUr. 179 
historical development. 176-180 
issues in, 392 
orientation to, 173-176 
practices, 195-197 
program, 181-195 

purposes, 180-181 
scope, 180 
summary. 198 

Adult Education Association. 
''“,80,187.196.288 

AJ.eeceJ pLcemen. rregrem^ W. 

AJ.;»Se'“u,r.eul.r.cU...ie..32l 

caUon. frollfcesfor 

A.eHrA.--..le"-0'' 

r. tsMlCialK'’* 

American ^ 

Collcpr*.^ 

.. \isociaiion «• ' 
American • ^ 

tt'orocn. ui* 



American G>uncil on Education, 164, 
196, 234, 249, 250, 288, 312, 
323 

American Educational Research As- 
sociation, 266 

American Federation of Labor, 385 
American Federation of Teachers, 
233, 250-251 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 87 

American Library Association, 196 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, 16 

Americanization programs, 177, 182 
Angell, James B., 150, 287 
Annuals, school, 314 
Appointment of teachers, 243 
Apprenticeship defined, 420 
Architects, school, 274 
Areas of education, 81-200 
adult, 173-200 
elementary, 100-122 
higher, 14^172 
pre-elementary, 82-99 
secondary, 123-144 
Armstrong, W. Earl, 237 
Army training programs, 10, 152 
Articulation, of adult education and 
other areas, 198 
of all organizational levels, 301 
defined, 420 

of elementary and pre-elementary 
education, 107 

of higher and secondary education, 
152-153 

of kindergarten, nursery schools, 
and home, 86-87, 93 
of secondary and elementary edu- 
cation, 132 

Assembly programs, 317-318 
Association for Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, 288 
Association of School Business Offi- 
cials. 306, 323 

Association for Student Teaching, 
238 

Athletic activities, 316-317, 403-404 
Attendance, 101, 103 
Attendance area defined, 62, 420 
Attendance personnel, 293 


Atypical pupil defined, 212-213, 420 
(See also Exceptional children) 
Audio-visual education personnel, 
266 

Audio-visual materials, 190, 332-335, 
420 

Auditors, school, 274 


Bagley, William C, 106, 113 
Bailey, Henry T-, 287 
Baker, Edna Dean, 85 
Bane, Frank, 380 
Barnard, Chester, 4 
Barnard, Henry, 17, 19, 36, 100, 103, 
105 

Berson, Minnie, 89 
Bestor, Arthur. 1 13, 389, 390 
Bigelow, Karl, 398 
Blind pupils. 218-220 
Blow, Susan 83 
Boards of education, county, 50 
local (see Local boards of educa- 
tion) 

state (see State boards of educa- 
tion) 

Bode, Boyd, 113 
Bonds, school, 337, 360-361 
Bookmobile. 331 
Books. 182-183 

(See also Textbooks) 

Bradford. Gamaliel, 243 
Braille, Louis, 219 
Braille system, 219 
Briggs, Thomas 128, 267, 310 
Bright pupils, 213-217 
Broad fields curriculum, 360 
Browning, Robert, 189 
Buck, PearL 218 
Budget, school, 355-357 
administration. 357 
adoption, 356 
appraisaL 357 

for cocuiricular activities, 322 
defined, 421 
ev olutioo, 355 
function, 356 
preparation, 356 
Buildings, school, 339-315 
characteristics, 342—343 
cost, 337, 401-106 


Buildings, school, and curriculun 
294 

educational plan, 337 
elementary, 117 
evaluation, 344 
expenditure program, 337 
financing plan, 337-338 
influence on learning, 336 
issues in, 404-406 
long-term programs, 336-337 
maintenance, 270, 277 
needs, 336 
nursery school, 91 
types of construction, 340-342 
Buildings and grounds personnel, 
270, 277 

Burgess, Ernest W,, 180 
Business officials, 269-270 
Busses, school, 277-278 

(See also Transportation of pupils) 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, ISO, 234, 
269 


Cafeteria workers, 276-277 
Caliver, Ambrose, 189, 192 
Camping, school, 319 
Careers in education, 254-257, 278* 
279 

Carlyle, Thomas, 182 
Carnegie Corporation, 178, 180 
Catholic schools (see Parochial 
schools) 

Carr, William G., 66, 251, 400 
Carter, James G., 35 
Caswell, Hollis L., 395 
Certification, 241-242, 421 
Character education, 310 

(See also Education, and the in- 
dividual) 

Charters, W. W., 297 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 245 
Chautauquas, 177-178, 182-183 
Child Study Association of ^Vmcrica, 
87 

Childhood education (see Elementary 
education ; Pre-elementary 

education) 

Children (see Pupils) 

Children’s Bureau, 85 
Children's Charter, 88 
Chilton, Mary, 126 
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and edncaUan, 183, 2,5- — 

aL Parochial schools) Edocation, 147. 153, 165, 3 , 

070 rommissiononLifeAdjuslmentEdu- 

, advisory committees, 66, 279, Commission on 

cation, lou 

284 , rommission on National Aid to Vo- 

PC also School-community re- calional Edncalion, 15 

1S2 308-309 Commission on Reorganisation rf 
.1 education, 182, 30R-3uy, Secondary Education, 124. 

^ . nno 129,287 


Education Project, 312 
colleges, 157—158 
school districts, 49, 63 
Aeronautics Authority, 16 
' Fibroid F., 410 
organizations, 311 

■ ’ study, 391 

room teachers (see Teachers) 
aion, Philander P., 287 
’ . school, 276 

■ ■, DeWitt, 36 
bs, adult, 183 
’ool,316 

iurricular activities, 305-324 
dministration, 320-323 
.dvisors, 321 


ission on Keorganizanui. 
Secondary Education, 124. 
129, 287 

Commissioner ol Education («c 
State superintendents and 
commissioners; U.S. Commis- 
sioner ol Education) 

Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, 26 ^ 

Committee ol Rlteen, 287 

Common schools, 100-103 

(See also Elemenury 

Communists as 

?“'"'“"iI::S.tld;6nel421 


listration, 320-328 Community Colleges, . 

)r.,321 . Community school d.6ned. 4^ 

ration with other organi- Compulsory edncatton, 101, 

ations, 323 Conant, 'oftO.SQO. *306, 388- 


eo, 

tation, 320-321 

icing, 322-323 

dations, 306-307 

igher education, 167 

irical development, 306-307 

es in, 403—404 

ntation to, 305-306 

iciples, 307-310 

grams, 310-319 

lionship with curriculum, 300, 
307-308 
eduUng, 320 

dent participation, 

amary, 323-324 
,es, 310-319 

ucalion, 149-150 Hoard. 

ge Entrance Examination Board. 

'’386 

•CCS defined. 421 
;« also Higher educauon) 
cnin^JohnA.,10>10* 
mager, Henry S.. 


'ir2a2SoO, 306,’388- 

390 

■“-'"TAh. United States, 2, 

Constnut.™ 01*^2.33, 61 , 344. 348, 

352-353.301-3^396 

Filth Amendment, 396 
Fourteenth Amcndment^Bl 
general wellare clause. 8-’-^ 
Ln.cn.ionotcdncatmn.2.8-9 
ChAmcndmcn.,9.14.32-33.61, 

352-353 

Constitutional 
Constuutions ^ 

education, 

Smmrrn'ltmcntar, ednestion. 
I»»uca w Ame^**"* 


Controversial subjects, discussion, in 
schools, 396 
in textbooks, 406 

Cooperation, among colleges and 
universities, 163 

between home and school. 86-83 
in state-wide planning. 44 
Cooperative colleges, 162 
Cooperative Study of Secondaj 
School Standards, 124, 139. 
141, 331 

Coordination, of adminisiratne units. 

55 

defined, 421 . 

a, function ol intermediate uml. 51 

Core curriculum deSned, 300, 421 
Corev, Stephen M . 387 
Correlated enrticulum. 299-300 
Correlation defined, 421 
Correspondenee course, and sehooK 

178-179. 183-184 

Council for Advancement of Second- 

ary Education, 124 

Council of Financial Aid to Ed - 
cation. 168 

Counseling 50 

47-51, 60, 383-384 

distinction between. 50 
foundations. 47-48 
functions, 50-51 
issues in. 383-381 

.ervieenSO 

County and tlutai 

,enden..A.-oeia"“:5‘ 

County .opeti»tenJe"''--‘|-“‘ 

Cnurte ol sluJf 8"” • 3, 331- 

Conrt. and 

State. 

Court) 

Couun. Victor. 1“ 

Cahltee. Arthur - y^j.kally 
Copied 

h.oJ.rarHi;“P‘'-^j,„„„. 
Crnirimr. .1 A.rrw- 

(FWmiAe.mAmr.n-ne^u 

cation) 


Critics of education, 378 
Cubberley, Elwood P., 71-72, 349 
Current practices in education (see 
Practices in education) 
Curriculum, 286-303, 399-403 
in adult education, 184-185 
core, 300, 421 
correlated, 299-300 
criticisms, 286, 399-403 
defined, 421 

development, historical, 286-289 
elementary education, 117-118 
foundations, 286 
higher education, 164-167 
issues in, 399-403 
junior colleges, 136-137 
kindergarten education, 95 
nature of, 292-295 
nursery school education, 89, 92 
objectives, 287-291 
organization, 298-301 
orientation to, 286 
personnel, 265 
practices, 301-302 
principles, 291-295 
procedures, 293-298 
purposes, 291 
research, 297 
revision, 295 

secondary education, 129-131, 
139-140 

summary, 302—303 

teaching learning units in, 300-301 

trends in, 301—302 

types, 298-300 

(Sec also Cocurriculum) 

Custodial pupil defined, 421 
Custodians, 277 

Dale, Edgar, 333 
Dalton plan, 115 
Dame schools, 101—102 
Dartmouth College case, 24, 147-148, 
350 

Dawson, George, 331 
Da)e, Stephen, 328 
Deaf and bard-of-hearing pupils, 
221-222 

Deans, boys and men, 264-265 
colleges, 269 


Deans, girls and women, 265 
Decentralization, defined, 421 
of public education, 59-^ 
Declaration of Independence, 5 
Defense, national, and education, 9- 
11, 16-17, 152 

DeGarmo, Charles, Idl, 288 
Degrees, academic, 160-161 
Delinquency, 225-226, 393 
Democracy and administration, 72 
and curriculum, 293-294 
and education, 3, 109, 293-294, 
308, 312 

Dentists, school, 272 
Departmentalization, 114 
Departments, of education in colleges 
and universities, 234, 236 
federal, and education (see Fed- 
eral activities, in education; 
National program of educa- 
tion) 

Dependence and independence, fiscal, 
68, 384 

Dependencies of United Slates, edu- 
cation in, 21-22 
Derthick, Lawrence C., 18 
Desegregation defined, 421 
(See also Segregation) 
Developmental tasks defined, 421 
Dewey, John, 85, 95, 101, 105-106, 
112. 151, IM, 289, 310, 312, 
391 

Dictionaries, 332 
Discipline, 393 
Discussion, 185, 375 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 187 
Distribution of school revenue, 361- 
363 

bases for, 361-362 
through federal funds, 362-363 
through stale funds. 362 
Distributive occupations, federal aid 
for, 15 

District school units. 49 

(See also Local school districts) 
Division of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 268. 288 
Douglas, William 255-256 
Dramatic activities, 315 
Draper, Andrew S., 287 


Dual control, 72, 384-385 
Dwight, Edmund, 232 

Early childhood education (see Pre- 
elementary education) 
Economic well-being, education and, 
4-5 

Economy, in education, 354, 408-J09 
national, and education, 365-367, 
410 

Editors and publishers, 278 
Educable child defined, 217-218, 421 
Education, adult (see Adult educa- 
tion) 

for all American youth, 129-130 
careers in, 254-257, 278-279 
citizenship, 182, 308-309, 312 
and compulsory attendance, 101, 
103 

cost (see Financing of education) 
criticism, 374-378 
defined, 289, 421 

and democracy, 3, 109, 293-294, 
308, 312 

and economic well-being, 4-5 

elementary (see Elementary educa- 
tion) 

free (see Free education) 
as function of state, 33, 352-353 
general, 136-137 
higher (see Higher education) 
and the individual, 5, 205-212, 309, 
417 

issues in, 374—112 
for life adjustment, 130, 309, 402- 
403 

local control, 59-60 
and morality, 5-6, 211-212 
and national survival, 410 
pre-elemenlary (see Pre-elcnicn* 
lary education) 

private financing, 365. 380-381 
progressive philosophy, 112 
public financing (see Financing of 
education) 

public interest in. 66, 375, 410 
purposes, 206-212. 403 
and religion, 275-276, 380-331 
(See also Churches and educa- 
tion) 
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■ >n, secondary, 122-142 
society, 3-4, 309, 410^12 
jtate government, 33 

• ’ 137, 425 

'inal (see Vocational educa- 
tion) 

■onal administration (see Ad- 
ministration and organization; 
Administrative positions) 

'onal opportunity, defined, 421 
y of, 23 

tional organizations (sec Pro- 
fessional organizations) 

■ ‘ 1 Policies Commission, 59, 
92, 124, 130, 147, 155, 168, 
212, 235, 248, 275, 288, 291, 
312, 317, 382 

ational supplies (see Supplies 
and equipment) 

''y in educational finance, 3 

' Dwight D., 9-10. 232, 
306 

entary education, articulation 
with pre-elementary, 107 
npulsoty attendance, 103 
ntrast between past and present, 
119 

■ ent practices, 116-118 
• 'culum and teaching 
dures, 115-118 
"r ’ 421 

locratic values, 109 
••ollments, 108-109 
■' ’ Eient, 102-103 

jreign influences, 103 
idations, 102-108 
Eure, 118-120 
■ ■ orical calendar, 101 
’ • orical development, 1017 °^ 
nternal organization, 114- , 

'ssues in, 385-387 
orientation to, 100 
philosophies, 112-114 
pioneers in, 103-107 

present Status. 107-108 ,,119 

programs and procedures, 
pupils, 118 
purpose, 108-110 
scope, 107 
summary, 120 


Elementary education, types, 102, 
110-112, 115 

Eliot, Charles W., 106, 128,237 

Emerson, Ralph Wnldo, 328, 360 
Emotion defined, 422 
Emotionally handicapped pupils, 
224-225, 421 
Engineers, school, 274 
Enrollment in education, ndnlt, 180 
elementary, 108-109 
higher, 167-168 
junior coReges, 134, 136 
kindergarten, 93-94 
secondary. 123, 126-127 
Equality ol educational opportunity, 

’ ^.353,362-363,422 

defined, 362, 422 
and equalisation ol burden, 353 
federal funds, 362-363 
principle. 361-362 

Ess.n.irMs!philos»pl'y.>]3-^^ 
Ethics, prolesslon.l.e»‘l'-‘'U--l 
defined, 422 
in employment, 418-419 

“:^r;-,a.i.ns..M. 

418 .,7 

student relations. 417 

Ethnic groups, edne.^"-"^ 
Europe, higher edosaw^^ 
secondary sclioob. 381^ 

Evaluation, of bnildm^W 

„f cocorricnloi". 

of curriculum. 295 

defined, 422 .^^2 

„fednc.lion.bypnbb<t-5® 

ol library. 331 |,„^25l 

„IselI,b,pio.pee.iieleaclie 

useofieM* in. 332 
Evenden,E.So^t 212-226 
Exceptional children, ^ 

phyMcally. 218-— - 

JJially. 225-226 
viher*. 226 


Exceptional children, mentally gifted, 
212-217 

mentally retarded, 217-218 
Exchange programs, 185 

Exchange teachers, 245, 422 

Expenditures, school, 357-359, 361 
365 

classification, 357 ^ 

for cocurricular activities. 32-- 

323 

distribution. 361-363 
for elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation, 364-365 
federal, 362-364 

(See fl/sa Federal financing ol 
education) 

guaranteed minimum. 361-362 

local. 364-365 

for private education. 365 

stale. 362-364 

(Sec also Financing of educa 
tiou) 

Experience defined. 422 

Expe.iene.enrnenl»"..3W 

194 

ExIracTirkular activities Cocur- 
ricular acli>Hi«' 

Facilities (see ‘ . ,22 

“■HSi"- 

adult. 193-1^ 

federal Juri-l■^'■^ 
on^ederal^e‘er>s..■m- 

higher. 153-15^ 

innoiiral ral'-'l"' ‘ 
llHoiiraldeieK--- 
iroproveoienj- - 

,^4uesm.4 

other pf^J . . I fiMwring o\ 
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Federal departments and education, 
24 

{See also Federal activities in ed- 
ucation; National program in 
education; U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation) 

Federal iinancing of education, 11- 
19, 379-381 
danger of control, 379 
for defense, 16-17 
expenditures, 25 
federal projects, 364 
grants, administration of, 19 
land, 11-13 
money, 12-17, 25 
nonvocational, 11-13 
veterans’, 16-17 
vocational education, lS-16 
issues in, 379-381 
in land-grant colleges, 13 
privately controlled institutions, 
16-17 

proposed for equalization, 362-363 
school lunches, 13 

Federal jurisdictions, education in, 
21-22 

teachers in, 253 

Federal legislation {see Acts of Oin- 
gress; Legislation; National 
program of education) 

Ferher, Edna, 306 
Films, 333 

(5ee also Audio-visual materials) 
Financing of education, 348-368 
adult education, 392 
battle for public support, 349-351 
budget in, 355—357 
buildings, 404-406 
cocurricular activities, 322-323 
cost, 348, 354, 357-358, 364, 404- 
410 

efficiency, 354, 405 
effort, 365-367. 408-410 
equalization through, 353, 362—363 
federal {see Federal financing of 
education) 

fiscal dependence and independ- 
ence in, 68 
foundations, 349-351 
higher education, 155-158, 168, 
392 


Financing of education, history, 349- 
351 

increases needed, 365-367 
issues in, 378-380, 392, 406-410 
and national economy, 365-367, 
408-410 

orientation to, 348 
other expenditures, 367, 380, 411 
personnel, 354 
planning, 355 
principles, 351-355 
in private schools, 365, 380-381 
and public finance, 351-352, 408- 
410 

and quality of education, 406-408 
receipts, 358-363 
state support, 43, 362 
summary, 368 
transportation of pupils, 55 
trends, 367-368 

U.S. Office of Education, 18-19 
Fiscal dependence and independence, 
68, 389 

Flesch, Rudolph, 375 
Ford Foundation Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 153, 
166, 168, 179-180, 193, 216, 
233, 334, 338, 350, 393, 397- 
398 

Foreign-bom groups, education, 182 
Foreign countries, schools for Amer- 
ican children, 23 
teachers, 253 

Forensic activities, 3I5-3I6 
Foster, Thomas A., 184 
Foundation programs, 353 
Frankfurter, Felix, 383 
FrankUn, Benjamin, 125-126, 128, 
187-188, 297 

Free education, for all pupils, 352 
international (rend toward, 389 
struggle for, 349 
Freedman’s Bureau, 16 
Frelwcll, E. K.. 306, 317 
Froebel, Friedrich, 83, 95, 97, 105 
Future Farmers of America, 314 
Future Teachers of America, 233, 
235,323 

Garfield, James A^ 17 
Cates, Arthur, 386 


Gary system, 106 
General colleges, 157 
General education, 136-137, 391, 41 
Gesell, Arnold L., 151, 287, 297 
GI Bill of Rights, 13-14, 16-17, 3 
147, 161, 167, 350, 379 
Gifted pupils, defined, 213-214, 42 
identification, 213-214 
providing for, 128, 140-141, 214 
217, 388, 392-393 
Gilman, Daniel Coit, 150 
Gladstone, William E., 8 
Globes, 333 
Glossary, 420-425 
Coals {see Objectives of education, 
Governor and education, 34 
Graduate schools, 158, 160-161 
Grants to education {see Federal fi 
nancing of education) 
Graves, Frank P., 35 
Greaves, James P., 83 
Group dynamics defined, 422 
Growth and development of pupil*» 
206-212 

emotional, 210-211 
mental, 209 
moral, 211-212 
periods, 208-209 
physical, 209-210 
principles, 206-208 
social, 210-211 
Guidance, adequacy, 390 
in adult education, 184 
and cocurriculum, 311—312 
and curriculum, 294-295 
defined, 422 
personnel, 262-265 
vocational, 16, 264 

Haig, Robert JI., 353 
Hall, C. Stanley, 85, 124, 128, 287 
Hall, Samuel R., 232 
Hancher, Virgil, 392 
Handbooks, school, 314 
Handicapped pupils, cmolional^J' 
224-225, 421 

mentally (see Menially handicap- 
ped pupils) 

physically {see Physically handi- 
capped pupils) 
socially, 225-226, 424 
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' . pupils, 221-222 
. 'William R., 128, 150, 184 
William T., 85, 287 
Elizabeth, 85 
, Lawrence D., 397 
n-t Robert J., 88, 181, 213, 
290 

j, Gordon, 41 
Rutherford B., 363 
education, adult programs, 
186, 189 
= 1,272-274 

'■ physical development of pu* 
pils, 210 

’ physically handicapped pu- 
pils, 218-224 
Richard D., 193 
. Johann, 104-105, 288 
319 

costs of education, 404 
schools (see Secondary edn- 
cation) 

^ education, 145-170, 193- » 

391-392 

Jieditation, 153-154 
i' istrative personnel, 269 
• lesion, 391-392 
' adult education, 193-194, 198 
''mlation with secondary c u 
cation, 152-153 
;)eration in, 162-163 
defense, 152 
.d, 422 

V : in, academic, 160-161 
of education, 234 
-’■iy American, 146-149 
r ’1 167-168 

’iropean antecedents, 145-1 
’ .dl institutions. 161 

nancing, 155-158, 168. 363. 365. 
392 

mdations, 145-150 
•mure, 167-169 
■ • -1 calendar, 147 

historical doelopment, 145-1 
issues in, 391-392 
nature, 152-154 
objectives, 154-155 
role, 150-152 
scope, 154 
summary, 169-170 


Higher education, trends, 163-167 
types, 155-162 

community and technical col- 
leges, 156 

general colleges, 157 
graduate schools, 160-161 
junior colleges, 124, 127-128, 
134-138, 147, 156 
laboratory schools, 238 
land-grant colleges, 147, 158-159 
liberal arts, 157 

municipal or urban 1S7-1M^^ 

normal schools, 147, ’ 

236 

others, 161-162 
professional schooU, 15W61 

Look or colleges olednealion, 

236-237 

teachers colleges, 236 

technical Institutes, 156, 161 

universities, 158-161 
tor women, 149-150 
Hill, Patty Smith, 85 
Historical calendars, ol edncalt 
adult, 179 

elementary, 101 

higher, 147 

national program, 14 

p,e,element8ry, 84 
secondary, 124 
oi Snance, 350 

of teachers, ^ 

Historical development, eoni^ 

intermediate nuns. 4 

education, adolt. 17 
higher. 145-150 

' local school hoardis 66 

mlneation. 

..atewlrdsoled.^^”, 

:...de.mmio 

sioners* 39 
Hobhies, 186-187 

llolhrooh. Jostah- *7' „ 

lloldmgl~”'i'‘‘*"''‘' 


HoUinshead, Byron S.. 391 
Holmes, Henry W., 27 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 175, 360 
Home care and training, 86-88 
(See also Parental and family life 
education) 

Home room, 311-312 
Hoover, Herbert, 175-176 

Hoover, J. Edgar. 226 

Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch ol 
Government, 379 
HopUns. Mark, 150, 289 

Hosic. James F , 287 

Hutchins, Robert M-.16. 246. 
Huxley, Thomas, 213. 289 

Ilg, Frances, 151 

Imperatne need, o jemh. 130 

Independence and dependence, fiscal, 

68, 384 

Indians, edncation. 22 

l:S:l 

5 

Ingc. Dean. 310 

In^lis. Alexander, 28r 

i^irHccedncatton defined, 422 

Insunciion («« T'“'' 

,.,ciii;rn:cdefin.v-®'“ 

I„,ell.g=nce,»c,.r.n..t» 

InlcrmeJmie gm c 
Intcrnalicn*' 1^1 

, uLTiinm'' 

■"'"”S,e..2.3.231^ 

I„,c,na.i».> eJ;."""”' ' ' ' 

195. ( „jth- 

,„,r,na.i.c.l"f"'“' 

"’■^L'Tr.rbr' rJcratv". 
|niern>lui‘* 

• - uf 

Uurprct*t»»« 


Issues in American education, 374- 
416 

adult education, 392 
cocurriculum, 403-404 
curriculum, 399-403 
defined, 422 

elementary education, 385-387 
finance, 406-410 
foundations, 375-378, 410-412 
higher education, 391-392 
intermediate units, 383-384 
local districts, 384—385 
national program of education, 
378-382 
nature, 376—378 
orientation to, 374 
other personnel, 399 
pre-elementary education, 385 
pupils, 392—393 
secondary education, 387-390 
state systems, 382-383 
supplies and buildings, 404-406 
teachers, 393-399 


James, WilUam, 174 
Jefferson, Thomas, 2-3, 10, 182 
Johnson, Andrew, 17 
Journalistic activities, 313-315 
Judd, Charles, 297 
Junior colleges, 124, 127-128, 134- 
138, 147, 156, 390 
curriculum, 136-137 
defined, 422 
enrollment, 134, 136 
as extended secondary schools, 
127-128 
functions, 136 
growth, 134 
origin, 147 
position, 134, 390 
presidents, 269 
role, 137—138 
ijpes, 134-135 

Junior high schools, 124,127, 132-133 
defined, 422 

as extended secondary schools, 
127-128 

Juvenile delinquency. 225-226, 393 
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Kalamazoo case, 123-124, 127, 138, 
350 

Kaltenhorn, H. V., 333-334 
Kant, Immanuel, 355 
Kefauver, Grayson, 26 
Keller, Helen, 175, 219 
Kelley, Earl, 394 
Kellogg Foundation, 180, 194, 197 
Kempfer, Homer, 192 
Kennedy, John F., 174-175 
Keppel, Frederick P., 178 
Kilpatrick, William H., 85, 106, 112, 
234, 287, 391 

Kindergarten education, 83-85, 92- 
98, 385 

activities, 95-96 

compared with nursery education, 
93 

current practices, 96-97 

defined, 422-423 

early American, 83-85 

enrollments, 93-94 

future, 97 

and home, 93 

issues in, 385 

principles, 94-95 

programs and procedures, 94-96 

purposes. 94 

schedule, 95 

scope, 92-93 

types, 93 

King, Henry C., 287 
Knight, Edgar W., 146, 242 
Knowles, Malcolm S., 178 
Kofka, Kurt, 297 

Koos, Leonard V., 125, 127-128, 153 
Kraus, John, 85 
Kraus-Bolle, Maria, 85 


Labor unions (sec Unions) 
Laboratory schools, 64, 423 
Lamb, Clarion 3L, 244 
Land-grant colleges and universities, 
13, 23, 147. 158-159, 177-178. 
423 

(See also Higher education) 

Land grants to education, federal, 13 
Latin grammar schools, 124-125 
I^Hs, school (see Legislation) 
Lawjers, schooL 274-275 


Lay advisory committees, 66, 279, 38 
Leaders in education, elementary 
103-107 
higher, 150 
pre-eleraentary, 83-84 
secondary, 128-129 
Leadership, 309 

Learning ability, of adults, 174-175 
of children, 206-209 
defined, 423 

Legal status, of school districts, 62 
of superintendents of schools, 69 
Legislation, basic federal, 6-9 
for local districts, 62 
for reorganization of districts, 54. 
384 

in state-wide planning, 44 
(5ee also Acts of Congress; Con- 
stitution of the United States) 
Legislatures, educational policy mak- 
ing by, 33-34 
Leisure time use, 310 
Lemer, Max, 403 
Liberal arts colleges, 157, 423 
Librarians, 270-272 
Libraries, 188-189, 331 
Life adjustment education, 130, 295, 
402, 423 

Life expectancy, 174-175 
Lincoln, Abraham, 159 
Lippmann, Walter, 367 
Literacy, 189 

Local boards of education, 61-62, 66- 
69, 279, 384, 394-395 
electorate and, 66 
evolution, 66 

fiscal dependence and independ- 
ence, 68, 384 

functions and powers, 67-68 
issues in, 384 
members, 67, 279 
selection, 66-67 

organization and procedure, 68-59 
relationships, 68 
size, 66 

Local control of education, 59-60* 
375 

Local expenditures for education- 
359. 364-365 



chool administration, 69 72, 
267-269, 384-385 
tion, 69 
’ons, 69-70 
in, 384-385 
status, 69 
onnel, 70, 267-279 
'■ -ons, 70-72 
72-73, 245 
ry, 76 

school districts, 59-76 

’ ' ■ 'on [see Local school 

administration) 

’ of education (s«c Loca 
boards of education) 

I ■ of adequacy, 54 
. -d, 424 

dations, 47-48, 59-60 
are, 55-56 

rrical development, 47, 59-6 
in, 384-385 
al status, 61-62 
' er, 51, 60 
' 'on, 72—76 

ionship with intermediate and 

slate units, 56, 60-61, 383 

■rganization, 51-55, 128, 
389-390 

0 and classification, 63-64 
pes, 48-51, 62-66 
altendance and adinlni5l««''' 
units, 62-63 
city, 49, 63 
county, 48-49 
district, 49 

laboratory schools, 64 
regional, 49 
rural, 51, 56, 63 

small, 46, 51-52, 389-390 
special charter, 64 
state, 43 

suburban, 51-52, 64 
town and township, 49 

lLi «1.oo' .dn.™-""'’"' 

ongfellow. Henry W.. 176 
orge, Irving, 192 
^)aUy oaths. 39.5 

’ , school. 319 _ 

• workers, 2^6-277 


Lyceums, 177-178, 185 
Lynd, Albert, 113 
Lyon, Mary, 83, 150 


Macaulay, Thomas B, 375 
McCollum decision, 24 
MacLeish, Archibald, 27 
McMurray, Charles, 288 
MoMurray, Frank, IM, 21» 

Magarines, 191-192, 234, 332 

school, 314-315 

Mann Horace, 17, 36, 39,41, 83, 101 
103,105,150,232,289 

Mann, Mrs. Horace, 83 
Maps, 333 

Martin, Lihea J-» 1 j-Cn-d 423 

Materials olinsl™;''”" 

Maturation 

Maxwell. •William H., 287 
May, Mark A.. 252 

218 

defined, 423 

types, custodial, 218 

educable. 217-218 

trainable, 218 

issues m.398-dvy 288.300- 

Methods of teaching, 119.-^ 

301 

Meyer, Agnes E , Outcomes 

no 

Jl.lls. Caleb. 36 ,_353, 361-363 

Slinimon. 22-21 

MinorUy groups, ^ ^ E,. 

cation) 

Monicssori, Maria. 
M^aT^cvX’pmcn* oI 


Morrill, Justice S., 159 
Morrison, Henry C., 288 
Motion pictures (ree Audio-\i‘ual 
materials; Films) 

Motivation defined. 423 
Moustakas. Clark, 89 
Multisensory materials {see Audio- 
visual materials) 

Municipal colleges and universities. 
157-158 

Municipal organizations. 315 

National Advisory Committee on 
Education. 350 

National Association for Nursery 
Education. 288 

Nulionol Assoclauou ol Secondary 
School Principal!. 13U, 
noo <107. 321-322 

N.uonal hoard ol edora.ion, pro- 
.a.,.»rtS£-.,lou A. 

iric, Reorf ”‘f T„che, 

National p„le!.ional 

I'indTd!. 233, 235, 211-2I2’ 

397-398 ll.NEsCO. 

National Commi»i«» I- 
27. 195. 2 ol 

National Con -n- - 

Transpor«*‘'“"| gS. 

National Congre* 

179 , 

Notional Congf'* 050 . 280 . 335. 

Tracherf^^’**'' 

385 ^fcffdiiati'’" o^ 

'‘"“"‘TrS'w 'woo'*'”"- 

279 . 3S5 .uie 

National ^ 

caiioo. »• 

ai» 


National G>uncll on Scboolhoase 
Construction, 338 

National defense, 9-11, 16-17, 152 
National Defense Education Act, 14, 
17-18, 138, 163, 235, 266, 327, 
332, 3S4, 350, 390, 403 
National Education Association, de- 
partments and subdivisions, 
85, 178, 251, 265, 238 
description, 249-250, 393 
historical development, 233, 249 
program, 217, 250 
reports, 62, 94, 101, 181, 196, 221, 
230, 232, 235, 244, 246-247, 
287, 385, 396 

{See also Educational Policies 
Commission) 

National Herbart Society, 104 
National Honor Society, 321 
National Merit Scholarship Program, 

153, 164 

National program of education, 2-29, 
378-382 

Commissioner of Education, 19-21 
cooperation with institutions of 
higher education, 163 
departmental programs of educa- 
tion, 24 

development of federal activities in, 
2-17 

education of special groups, 23-24 

evolution, 27-23 

foundations, 2 

historical development, 14 

issues in, 378-382 

Office of Education, 17-21 

orientation to, 2 

other federal activities In, 16-17, 
21-24 

principles and proposals for im- 
provement, 27—28 
summary, 29 

(See also Acts of Congress; Fed- 
eral activities in education; 
Federal financing of educa- 
tion) 

National School Boards Association, 
63-69 

National Sodety for the PromoU'oa 
of Industrial Education, 15 


National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, 104, 243-244, 238, 299 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 124, 127, 132 

National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 264 

Negroes, education, 22-23, 331-382 
(See also Segregation) 

Neilson, William A-, 269 
New Education Fellowship, 251 
Newspapers, as instructional media, 
190,332 
school, 313-314 
Nizon, Richard 230 
Nonpublic institutions (see Parochial 
schools; Private education) 
Noosectarian schools, 102 
Nonleaching personnel, defined, 423 
selection, 399 

Normal schools. 147, 232-233, 236 
Northwest Ordinance, 2, 6, 8, 14, 348, 
350,378 

Nursery education, 88-93, 97, 385 
compared with kindergartens, 93 
current practices, 90-92 
cuniculum, 89 
defined, 423 
future, 92 

general types, 88-89 
historical development, 85-86 
issnes In, 385 

programs aod procedures, 89-90 

purposes, 89 

schedule. 89 

scope, 83, 90 

stafilng, 90 

(See also Pr^lemtnary educa- 
tion) 

Nurses, school, 272 


Oaths, loyalty, 395 
Oberlin, Jean F., 83 
Objectives of education, 289-291 
adult, 180-181 
defined, 423 
elemeniary, 103-109 
higher, 154-155 
kindergarteo, 
nursery school, 89 
secondary, 129-131 


Office of Education (see U,S, Office o'. 
Education) 

Office of Indian Affiairs, 22 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, 26, 
Oregon Act of 1922, United States. 
Supreme G)urt decision, 65,^ 
112 1 
Oregon Educational Policies G)in- 
mission, 411—412 

Organization, of curriculum, 294, 
293-301 
defined, 423 

(See also Administration and or- 
ganization) 

Organizations, in adult education, . 
190-191 

for teachers (see Professional or- 
ganizations) 

Orthopedic pupil defined, 423 
(See also Physically handicapped 
pupils) 

Osier, William, 175, 186 
Oswego movement, 107 
Overstreet, Harry A^ 17S, 319 
Owen, Robert, 83 


Palmer, Ah'ce F,, 175 
Pan-American Union, 26 
Paxent-teacber associations, 66 
(See also National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers) 
Parent-teacher relationships, 417" 
418 

Parental and family life edocauofl, 

85-88,92,185 
beginnings, 85 
colleges and, 87 

home care and training in, 8643 
local schools and 87, 280 
Parker, Francis W^ 82, 204, 234 
Parker, Samuel 85, 105 
Parliamentary procedure, 318 
Parochial schools. 64-66, 276, ^65, 
331-382 
defined, 423 

issue of federal aid to, 381-322 
Passow, Harry, 216 
Peabody, Elizabeth, 83 
Periodicals (tee 3Iagazines) 
Personality defined, 423 
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a, 203-280, 393-399 

• . . and supervisors, 

66-270 

i education, 167 
in, 393-399 
279-380 
hing, 276-279 
other professions, 270-276 
than pupils and teachers, 
261-280 

time and semiteaching, 261- 
266 

:ondary education, 140-141 
lary, 280 
also Teachers) 
workers, 262—263 
Johann, 83, 88, 104 
>8, William L., 332 
phy of education, and cum- 
culum, 292-293 

■ ' 423 

'"il education, 109-110. 210 

examinations, 210 

''al growth of pupils. 209- 
■:ally handicapped pupiU. 2ltt- 

224 

r and hard-of-hearing, 221-222 
" ’ 423 

■’ opedic (crippled) 220-22 
’ -'s, 223-224 
...wh-defective, 222-223 
»iiy defective, 218-220 

■ ■ - school, 272 

•-e, Cyrus, 232 

’ ' ', Walter B., 175 
„,t, of leachets, 

'onal guidance and, . 
'-“ment officials, 264 j—inis- 
i„g of education, by adnun.s- 

trators, 70 

’ curriculum, 296 

by state, 44 

for teaching. ^4-25 

through teaching un» » 
iant (see Buildings) 

■•289 . ,,, 

saloon organiiaiiot’. 

^ grounds, 339 
iedce to Children. 22/ 

*• ^ defined. ■i23 

V, Alexander. 74, 289 


Porter, Noah, 150 
Powell, John W., 185 

Power, Edward J., 251 
Practices in education, adult, 195>-19 
elementary, 116-118 

higher, 1^2-167 

pre-elementary, 

secondary, 138-141 

Pre-elementary educauom 82-99. 385 

defined, 83, 423 

foundations, 82-86 

historical 

historical developmml.82-«' 
home care in, 87-88 
importance. 82-83 
issues in, 385 


issues in, 

kindergarten, 83-J» 

nursery, 88-92 

orientation to, Iw 

rsr2Ki"'l«'8an» 

Psesiae^SnalinriUnUon.. 

Presiden?, 

Education. 181. 

(See also ■ 

PeesidS’sgt — 

initiee,365 ^23 

Primary onn define 

‘■'(tr atonal school admin-"*- 

to”) 

Principle define . 93 , 

380-381. 400. Ml 
prolession ‘■''’“'f ^ Ethics) 

p„,„.|cna 424 

Professional , «lucation) 

(5ee Teacher 

,.,lLic.naIorg.nU--ns-:«. 

252.398 

international. 231' 


Professional organizations, local, 243 
national, 249-251 
state, 249 . . 

(See also specific organizations) 

Professional school defined, 424 
Program of studies defined, 424 

Program provisions or proorfmesm 

education, adult, 181 19/ 

elementary, 115-118 
higher, 165-167 
kindergarten, 94-96 
nursery. 89-90 
secondary. 138- 

(SeenlsoCurricnlnm)^^^^^^ 

Progressive education. 

Prosres^il Education Association, 

° 124. 153. 288 
Project defined. 424 

Promotion pr*"-;“Xsi». 

Psychiatrists and p ) 

“‘‘“'■"Lerrceeducaliool 
'nTi eEmaneinlioloJ- 
pubhc finance t, 

07-88 70. 418 

p„b„e.ei.li.ns. 1 ,, 


Pnblic Works ^ „,„„iaK 

Pubbshers ol euu 

Pnpi.s.'204-228,^^^« 

“■£:L:^:;'mriad,n"d. 22- 
225 

217-2.8,121 
taucahle."' ,.3,217 
menial') p* ' ,17,218 

mentally 

;^"■ra“^tal.alrarr^^f' 

; "05-208 , , 

rnCo-j-'i^r"” 

orient**"^" l.t’ ' 

summary- *r‘ 

tran‘rr^*“‘‘;^f 

l-nve, ^ 


National Giunctl on Schoolhouse 
Construction, 338 
National defense, 9-11, 16-17, 152 
National Defense Education Act, 14, 
17-18, 138, 168, 235, 266, 327, 
332, 334, 350, 390, 403 
National Education Association, de- 
partments and subdivisions, 
85, 178, 251, 265, 288 
description, 249-250, 398 
historical development, 233, 249 
program, 217, 250 
reports, 62, 94, 101, 181, 196, 221, 
230, 232, 235, 2+4, 246-247, 
287, 385, 396 

(See also Educational Policies 
Commission) 

National Herbart Society, 104 
National Honor Society, 321 
National Merit Scholarship Program, 
153, IW 

National program of education, 2-29, 
378-382 

Commissioner of Education, 1^21 
cooperation with institutions of 
higher education, 163 
departmental programs of educa- 
tion, 24 

dev elopment of federal activities in, 
2-17 

education of special groups, 23-24 

evolution, 27-28 

foundations, 2 

historical development, 14 

issues in, 378-382 

Office of Education, 17-21 

orientation to, 2 

other federal activities in, 16-17, 
21-24 

principles and proposals for im- 
provement, 27-28 
summary', 29 

(Sec also Acts of Congress; Fed- 
eral activities in education; 
Federal financing of educa- 
tion) 

National School Boards Association, 
63-69 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, 15 
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National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, 104, 243-244, 288, 299 
National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 124, 127, 132 

National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 264 

Negroes, education, 22-23, 381-382 
(See also Segregation) 

Neilson, WilBam A*, 269 
New Education Fellovtsbip, 251 
Newspapers, as instructional media, 
190, 332 
school, 313—314 
Nuon, Richard M.. 230 
Nonpublic institutions (see Parochial 
schools; Private education) 
Nonsectarian schools, 102 
Nonteaching personnel, defined, 423 
selection, 399 

Normal schools, 147, 232-233, 236 
Northwest Ordinance, 2, 6, 8, 14, 348, 
350, 378 

Nursery education, 88-93, 97, 385 
compared with kindergartens, 93 
current practices, SM)-92 
curriculum, 89 
defined, 423 
future, 92 

general types, 88-89 
historical development, 85-86 
issues in, 383 

programs and procedures, 89-90 

purposes, 89 

schedule; 89 

scope, 88, 90 

stafiiog, 90 

(See also Pre-elemtaary educa- 
tion) 

Nurses, school, 272 


Oaths, loyally, 395 
Oberlin, Jean F^ 83 
Objectives of education, 289-291 
adult, 180-181 
defined, 423 
elementary, 103-109 
higher, 154-155 
kindergarten, 94 
nursery school, 89 
secondary, 129-131 


Office of Education (see U,S, Office of] 
Education) 

Office of Indian Affairs, 22 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, 26 
Oregon Act of 1922, United Slates, 
Supreme Court decision, 65, j 
112 

Oregon Educational Policies &)m- 
mission, 411—412 

Organization, of curriculum, 294. 
298-301 
defined, 423 

(See also Administration and or 
ganizalion) 

Organizations, in adult education 

190-191 

for teachers (see Professional or 
ganizations) 

Orthopedic pupil defined, 423 
(See also Physically handicapped 
pupils) 

Osier, William, 175, 186 
Oswego movement, 107 
Overstreet, Harry A., 175, 319 
Owen, Robert, 83 


Palmer, Ah'ce F., 175 
Pan-American Union, 26 
Parent-teacher associations, 66 
(See also National Congress of; 
Parents and Teachers) 
Parent-teacher relationships, 417'". 

418 , , 

Parental and family h’fe education, ^ 
85-88, 92, 185 
beginnings, 85 
colleges and, 87 

home care and training 86-8o 
local schools and 87. 280 
Parker, Francis W., 82, 204, 234 
Parker, Samuel C, 85, 105 
Parliamentary procedure, 318 
Parochial schools, 64-66, 276, 
381-332 
defined, 423 

issue of federal aid to, 331-382 
Passow, Hany, 216 
Peabody, Elizabeth, 83 
Periodicals (see Magazines) 
Personality defined. 423 
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other professions, 270-276 
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261-280 
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',,280 

also Teachers) 

1 workers, 262-263 
Johann, 83, 88, 104 
William L., 332 
y of education, and curri- 
culum, 292-293 
423 

’ al education, 109-110, 210 
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224 

■«f and hard-of-hearing, 221-222 

" ' 423 

’ jedic (crippled) 220-221 
' ./b, 223-224 
eech-defective, 222-223 
isually defective, 218-220 
'sicians, school, 272 
•,1,, Cyrus, 232 
Walter B., 175 

of teachos, 242-243 
.ocational guidance and, 16, -ion 
cement officials, 264 
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tralors, 70 

through curriculum, 290 
by slate, 44 
for teacliing, 254-257 
through leaching unit, 30 
lant {see Buildings) 

' -289 . ,,, 

•>on organization, it-* 

grounds, 339 
•ledge to auldren. 227 
‘olicy defined 423 

W Alexander, 7 1, 


Professional organizations, local. 248 
national, 249-251 
state, 249 

(See also specific organizations) 

Professional school defined, 424 
Program of sludies defined, 424 ^ 

Program pr..i.ions«rpi»“^ 
education, adult, lot 

elementary, 115-118 
higher, 165-167 
kindergarten, 94-96 
nursery, 89-90 
secondary. 138-140 

(See nl» Cnrrienlum) 

Progressive education. 112. in, 

424 

Proirressive Education Association, 

° 124, 153. 288 
Project defined, 424 
Promotion P«ctmes. 38MB' 
Psychiatrists and psjs a 
'(S« also Kindergarten school, 274 

Nursery school education) public education («ej -inBofed- 

Preschool education (see P''' ’ finance (see Ft”*" 
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Education, 161. !<»• 278 
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Porter, Noah, 150 
Powell, John W., 185 
Power, Edward J., 251 
Practices in education, adult, 195-197 
elementary, 116-118 

higher, 162—167 
pre elementary, 90-92 
secondary, 138-141 
Pre-elemenlary education, 82-99, 385 
defined, 83, 423 

foundations, 82-86 

historical calendar, 84 

historical development, 82-tKi 

home cate in, 87-88 
importance, 82-83 
issues in, 385 
kindergarten, 83-85 
nursery, 88-92 
orientation to, 82 
pioneers, 83-86 

tseS SnLgarten education; 
Nursery school education) 
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Qualifications, administrators, 70-72 
school hoard members, 67 
state board of education members, 
37-38 

state superintendents and commis- 
sioners, 39-40 
teachers, 241-242, 254 
Quill and Scroll, 314 


Radio, in adult education, 191 
as mullisensory aid, 333-334 
personnel in, 266 
Reading, 191 

(See also Textbooks) 

Receipts, school, 358-363 
classification, 358-359 
distribution, 361—363 
federal, 362—363 
local, 359 

nonre^enue, 360-361 
sources, 359-360 
state, 362 
taxation, 360 

(See also Financing of educa- 
tion) 

Recorders, tape, 333 
Recreation, in adult education, 191 
in cocurricular activities. 310 
in curriculum, 290 
personnel in, 265 

Redistricting of school units (see Re- 
organization of school dis- 
tricts) 

Regional school di^’tricts, 49 
Religion and education. 275-276. 
380-331 

(See also Churches and education; 
Parochial schools) 
Reorganization of school districts. 
51-55, 128, 384, 339-390 
advantages, 51-52, 389-390 
coordination, 55 
criteria of adequacy in, 54 
defined. 424 
disadvantages. 52-53 
educational emphasis in, 55 
issues in. 384 
methods. 54 
plans for, 55 
rural areas. 51. 389-390 


Reorganization of school districts, 
suburban areas, 51-52 
transportation as factor, 54-55 
Research in cnirriculum development, 
297 

defined, 424 

higher education and, 150-152 
personnel in, 265-266 
U.S. Office of Education and, 18 
Retirement, and adult education, 
191-192 

of teachers, 233, 247-248 
Revenue, school (see Receipts) 
Roberts, Henry AI., 318 
Rockefeller, N'elson A., 410 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 366, 388 
Rogers, Will, 385 
Romulo, Carlos, 256 
Roper public opinion polls, 381 
ROTC programs, 10-11 
Rousseau, Jean J., 83, 104 
Rural school districts, 51, 63, 389-390 
Rusk. Howard, 212-213 
Russian education, 388-389 


Salaries of teachers, 246, 398-399 
Sales personnel, 278 
Salk, Jonas. 151 
Schneider, Henman, 150 
School administration (see Adminis- 
tration and organization; spe- 
cific boards of education) 
.School busses. 277-278 

(See a/ro Transportation of pupils) 
School-community relations. 67-68. 
70.418 

School district (see Local school dis- 
tricts) 

School finance (see Financing of ed- 
ucation) 

School bousing (see Buildings) 
School lunch. 319 

School system (see Local school dis- 
tricts; Stale programs of edu- 
cation ) 

Schoolbooks (see Textbooks) 

Schools of education. 236-237 
Schurz. Mrs. Carl, 83 
Scope of education, adult. 180 
elementary, 107 


Scope of education, higher, 154 
kindergarten, 92-93 
nursery, 88, 90 
secondar)’, 127-128 
Secondary education, 123-144, 387- 
390 

articulation, with elementar)' edu- 
cation, 132 

with higher education, 139, 152- 
153 

changing concepts, 129-131 
curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures, 129-131, 139-140 
defined, 123, 424 
enrollment, 123, 126, 387-388 
foundations, 125-129 
future, 141 

historical calendar, 124 
historical development, 125-129 
issues in, 129, 141, 387-390 
junior high school, 124, 127, 132- 
133 

leaders, 128-129 
organizational patterns, 132 
orientation to, 123 
personnel, 140-141 
practices, 138-141 
purposes, 129-131 
scope. 127-128 

Seven Cardinal Principles, 129, 
287. 306 

summary, 141-142 
t)pes of schools, 124-128, 131-13® 
academies, 124-126 
comprehensive high, 139, 141 
extended secondary, 127-128 
four-year high, 133-134 
free public secondary, 126-127 
junior colleges, 127, 131-132. 
134-138 

junior high. 124, 127, 132-133 
Latin grammar, 124-125 
private and parochial, 139 
senior high, 133 
small high, 389-390 
specialized. 139 
technical institutes, 139 
vocational, 138 
Secretaries, school, 276 
Segregation. 14. 23. 381-382. 424 


1 United Slates Supreme Special edneaUon, personnel in, 252- 

253 

Special groups, education, 22-24 
Speech acthilies, 315-316 
Speech-handicapped pupils, 222-223 
Spencer, Herbert, 129. 289-290. 295 
Spiritual values, education and mo- 
rality, 5-6 

moral development ol pupils, 211- 
212 

Sponsors of cocurricnkr actmlies. 

321 

Sports, 316-317,403-404 

State, vs. control of edocat.oo, fed- 
eral, 379, 381-383 
local, 383 

education as lonclion, 33, 352 353 
organisation and administration of 
education in. 33-35 
role in education, 23-25 

types of districts, 48 

State board, of 
duties, 38 
evolution, 35-37 
other, 35-39 


gation, 

Court decision on, 23, 381—382 
ection, county superintendents, 

267 

'al board of education members, 

66-67 

local superintendents, 267 

state board of education members, 

37 

state superintendents of education, 

39 

teachers, 235-236 

United States Commission of Ed- 
ucation, 20 

-contained classrooms, 114 
” 2 ’ Edwin A., 360 
’ caching and part-time person- 
nel, 261-266 

• Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education, 129 
A education, 424 
arp, Louise, 235 
' eldon, Edward A., 106 
^ 'idving classes, 219 
3lles, school, 336-339 
development, 338 
equipment, 339 
landscaping, 338-339 
selection, 338 
size, 338 
Slide films, 333 
Sloan Foundation, 153, 180 
Slow learners, 217-218 
Smith, Ethel S., 174 
Smith, T. V., 309 
Social activities, 318-319 
Social development of pupils, 210- 
211, 318-319 
Social security, 15, 248 
Social workers, 275 
Socially handicapped pupils, 225- 
226. 424 

Society, education and, 8-4, 309, 410- 
412 

Sociologists, school, 275 
Soule, George, 174 
Spears. Harold, 246 
Special charter school districts, 64 
Sjiecial education, defined, 424 
eicepiional children (see Excep- 
tional children) 
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Stale departments 
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42, 54, 60-61, 92 
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evolution, 41 
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organization, 41 

site programs of education, 42-44. 
92,882-383 „ 43 

administration and opera 10 . 

cooperati., long-lenn pta-a,. 

elements. 42-43 

e,nalia,.on Inncls^^^ 353 3,2 
financial support, . 

foundation program. 43 

issues in, 382-383 


objectives.** _ 

reorganization through. « 


State 267-268. 383 

sioners, 3 V-»‘. 


duties. 40 

historical development. 3> 


State superintendents and commis- 
sioners, qualifications, 39-40 
relations with others, 40-41 
salaries, 40 
selection, 39, 383 
term of office, 40 

State systems of education. 32-4S, 
382-384 

and adult education, 196-197 
foundations, 38-35 
governor and, 34 
issues in, 382-384 
judiciary and. 34 
legislature and. 33-34 
organization, 35 
orientation to, 32-33 
state boards m, 35-39 
state departments in. 41-42 
state programs in. 42-44 
summary. 44-45 
Stale universities. 158 
Stevens, Thaddeus, 36 
Stevenson, Adlai E . 15 
StinnelI.T.ll..235 
Stoddard, Alesander. 393 
Stowe, Calvin E" , 

Strajer, George D. 151, 353 

5todebalter,J.hn3^.13 

Student council,, 312 313 

241, 424 
Substitute 

Suburban wthool", 5>-33' « 

Summer atbools, Ibl 

Superintendent, county, 

' (lion; State supcr.ntenJcnf 

’ ^„t. of bmlJinS, 

Supcr.nlcnJent, » 

[•rounds. Ziu 

r ■ _ 2 1-1-2 15. 268 
Supcrv..m», 3 

339. 343-3H. 4— 

ancUar, reading 

books. 328- 
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Supplies and equipment, miscella' 
neous, 335 

multisensory materials, 332-335 
selection, purchase, and use, 335- 
336 

for sites, 339 
Surreys, defined, 424 
national, 18-19 
state, 44 
S^ett, John, 36 


Taxation, 360 
Taylor, Harold, 400 
Teacher education, curriculum, 237- 
241, 396-393 
defined, 424 

historical development, 232-234 
institutions, graduate schools, 160- 
161 

laboratory schools, 233 
normal schools, 147, 232-233, 
236 

professional schools, 159-161, 
236-237 

schools and colleges of educa< 
tion, 236-237 
teachers colleges, 236 
universities, 153-161 
internships, 240 
issues in, 396-393 
student teaching, 238 
Teachers, 230-253, 393-399 
academic freedom, 396 
aides, 240 

appointment to position, 243 
certification, 241-242 
Communists as, 395-396 
dismissal, 247, 396 
ethics, 417—419 
foundations, 232—234 
fringe benefits, 240-247 
historical calendar, 233 
historical development, 232—234 
in-service development, 243-246 
issues related to, 393-399 
loyalty and loyalty oaths, 395 
opportunity for, 232, 254-257 
organizations (see Professional 
organizations) 

orientation to, 231-233, 244 


Teachers, placement, 242-243 
qualifications. 241-242, 254 
recruitment, 234-235 
retirement, 233, 247-248 
salaries, 246, 398-399 
selection, 235-236 
shortage, 231-232 
supervision, 244-245 
supply and demand, 230-232, 393- 
394 

tenure, 233, 247 

in various positions, 245, 252-253, 
261-263 

welfare, 246-248 
Teachers colleges, 236 
Teaching, defined, 424 

profession, 254-257, 394-395 
Teaching unit defined, 424 
Technical Assistance Program, 21 
Technical institutes, 156, 161 
Television, in education, adult, 193 
elementary, 117 
higher, 152, 166, 169 
teacher, 245 
issues in use, 393-394 
as a multisensory aid, 334-335 
personnel in, 266 
Tellich, Paul. 275-276 
Temple, Alice, 85 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 23, 180 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 245 
Tenure. 233, 247, 424 
Terman, L. 3L, 213 
Terminal education, 137, 425 
Territories and dependencies, edu- 
cation in, 21-22 
Tests. 332. 386 
Textbooks, 323-331, 406 
adoption, 330, 406 
censorship, 406 
distribnlioo, 330-331 
editors, 273 

historical development, 328-329 
in modem education, 328-329 
purchase, 330 
sales personneL 278 
selection, 329-330 
uniform system. 406 
Thorndike, Edward, 106, 151, 173- 
174, 237, 297 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, 3, 6, 183 


Town school districts, 49 
Township school districts, 49 
Trainable pupil, 218, 425 
Transportation of pupils, 54-55. 
277-278 

Trends in education (see Prat 
in education) 

Truant officers, 263 
Truman, Harry S., 27 
Trustees (see specific boards of 
cation) 

Tyler, Ralph, 297-298 

Understanding children, 205-20 
Unions, and adult education, 19 
and cooperative colleges, 162 
for teachers, 250-251 
Unit of learning, 300-301, 425 
Unit vs, multiple control of sc. 

districts, 72 
United Nations, 26-27 
UNESCO, 14, 26-27, 195, 350 
United Stales National Conn 
sion for, 27, 195, 251 
United Nations Technical Assists 
Program, 21 

United States Air Force Academy. 
161 

United States Armed Forces Insiiti 

140-141, 179, 184, 199 
United Stales Clamor of Conunw 
409 

United States Children’s Bureau, 
United States Commissioner of 
cation, 19-21, 40, 382 
duties, 20-21 
history, 19 
list, 19 
selection, 20 
term of office, 20 
United States Constitution (see ( 
Etitnu'on of the United Sul 
U.S. Department of Health, Educ- 
tion, and Welfare, 17-18 
United Sutes JliliUry Academy. 1^ 
161, 164 

United Stales Naval Academy. 1 
161 

UJ. Office of Educau-oo. 

lS-19, 22, 24, 193. 266- 
283, 3<i3 
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U.S. Office of Education, appropria* 
tion for, 18 

in Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 14, 17-18, 
24 

divisions and suborganizations, 85, 
92, 130, 189 
functions, 18-19 

historical development, 14, 17-21 
organization, 19 
program, 16 

proposed changes in, 382 
relation to states, 40 
reports, 42, 232, 244, 249, 277, 359 
United States Operation Mission, 21, 
195 

United States Supreme Court, 24, 62, 
65, 112, 147-148, 356, 381-382 
decisions, higher education, 147- 
148, 356 

private schools, 65, 112 
racial segregation, 23, 381-382 
religious instruction, 24 
jurisdiction over educational prac- 
tices, 24, 62 

Units (see Administrative units) 
Universities, 158-161, 425 
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Van Doren, Carl, 126 


Veterans, education, 140-141 
{See also GI Bill of RiglUs) 
Village school districts, 63 
Visiting teachers, 262-263 
Visually handicapped pupils, 218-220 
Vocational education, and adult edu- 
cation, 194 

and cocurricular activities, 310 
defined, 424 

federal grants for, 15-16 
guidance and placement, 16, 264 
issues in, 401-402 
and rehabilitation, 15 
in secondary schools, 15, 138, 401- 
402 
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Washington, Booker T., 149 
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Welfare of teachers, 246-248 
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Wigren, Harold E., 266 
Wilderspin, Samuel, 83 
Williams. C. Mennen, 379 
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Winnetka system, 106-107, 115 
Witty, Paul, 213 

Women, higher education for. 149- 
150 

Women’s clubs, 183 
Womralh. George, 277 
Woodring, Paul, 398 
Work-experience programs, 163 
Workbooks, 332 
Workers' education, 195 
Works Progress Administration, 86. 
178-179 

World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, 195, 233, 251 

World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, 251 

World organizations for education. 
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outh, defined, 425 
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